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CHAPTER ONE 

CRIMINAL PROMOTION 

Little Tommy Morgan learnt his crime in a good school. 
His father, who had graduated through half a dozen gaols 
with first-class honours and much solitary confinement, 
taught him plenty as a child. Tommy’s mother, who looked 
upon a stretch in Holloway as a relief from the toils of life, 
added more to his education. Their endeavours were scarcely 
required. The boy had a natural aptitude for crime, took to 
t as other children develop a partiality for sucking sweets. 

Tommy’s views about life were quickly formed, and they 
were very definite. Any property belonging to other people 
he considered to be lingering in the wrong ownership until 
he held it, and he was not very particular about the manner 
in which it was obtained. By the time he hail broken the 
hearts of a dozen probationary officers, passed# through a 
couple of reform schools, and emerged from Borstal with a 
double Blue as a tough guy and hardened criminal, he felt 
that the time had arrived to crash into the big money: get 
into the crooks’ racket with both feet. So he started 
thinking. 

It seemed to him that his parents lacked the essential spark 
f ambition. His mother worked in her leisure moments as 
a hoister. But her hands lost their cunning, and the detec¬ 
tives working along the big store counters usually knocked 
her off before she’d collected more than a few shillings’ worth 
jf inferior articles in her capacious shopping bag. And she 
had a face that was easily remembered. At the trivial height 
'f her career the police referred to her as “Lambeth Lou”; 
but as her inefficiency became more marked they referred to 
her caustically as “Holloway Hetty.” Beyond that title their 
insolent ingenuity could not take them. At the age of fifty 
she had grown to realise her limitations. iBeing sensible, 
;he abandoned her habit of borrowing articles from shop 
1 counters, and started to take in odd bits of washing. Cus- 
tomers could trust her with that, since she had never ambled 
V a ^ on *> str ange clothes lines indulging in the gentle pastime 
f A “snow sweeping.” 

I Paddy Morgan, the father, was made of sterner stuff. In 
: ,ris early days as a whizzer it was said that he could raise a 
..ettle aiyl slang with a neatness admired from Westminster 
Bridge to Kennington Horns. But the popularity of wrist- 
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watches ruined his market, and men with gold watches hang- 
ing on the end of gold chains became more rare than hobble jfi 
skirts. I.ike all men of intelligence, Paddy knew when a M 
slump had hit his trade, realised that the time had arrived \,| 
for a change of occupation. He bought a bagful of dud half- 
crowns, and broke into the “bad smash” market. Then the 
police broke into his party, and for quite a long time he ^ 
followed no other occupation than making mail bags for the 
Government. Paddy was not easily daunted. When he again $ 
trod the Lambeth pavements he had arranged a new lay-out. 

This time he intended working single handed as a second 
story man. That was a mistake. He hadn’t served any sort 
of apprenticeship, and the third efTort he made landed him 
up the steps at the Old Bailey once again. - 

After his release he endeavoured to advertise his versa- I 
tility in many ways. Each effort proved to him either that ^ 
the luck was all against him, or that the detectives knew ^ 
more about him than was likely to he reassuring. He became j 
more despondent, began to think that something was rad.- .J 
callv wrong with the intelligences of the Morgan family. 
Each time his wife was whisked away for another rest in j . 
Hollowav, each time a constable arrived for Tommy, each ^ 
time the' handcuffs were smacked on his own wrists, Paddy 
believed that the House of Morgan was falling fast into a ir 
grievous decline. 

It was during a period of despondency on the part of Ins 
father, during an attack on the wash-tub by his mother, that ¥ 
Tommy, sitting on a bucket in the backyard of their Lam-4^ 
beth house, started to develop grandiose ideas about crime in 
general, and himself in particular. Pictures were forming 
in his mind of terrific events in which he was the central 4 
figure, visions were flickering before him of harassed detec- ^ 
tives staggering around, bemused and bewildered, while he, X 
Tommy Morgan, pulled off one master stroke after another. J 
After "the thread of his thought had been interrupted while 
he turned the handle of the mangle for lus mother, he rc_ 
turned to the bucket, began anew to fashion out the line of 
crime along which he would blaze a name, establish sunn 
fame that Arsene Lupin would look like a small boy who d J 1 
been caught stealing fruit. Tommy did not find it very easyJJ 
to think. He hadn’t had much time during lus ciowded hfe^l 
in which to learn how it was done. But he was a t >ierJ 
What he wanted was a thought of such magnitude a plan 1 * 
of such daring brilliance, that the police forces of the woild j 
would fade away in a collective faint. | 
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The vision was still flickering before Tommy’s saucer-wide 
eyes when his father ambled casually across the four yards 
of flagstones constituting their rural retreat, lit half an inch 
of cigarette end, planted an elbow against the wall, burnt 
his fingers with the first draw he took at the cigarette, and 
posed to deliver a discourse. 

“Tommy,” he declared, “we’re on the dump; we’re washed 
up. The splits know too much before you even case a job, 
and when you try to pull a fast one they’re waiting for 
you on the doorstep with the mitts in their hands. I reckon 
you ought to go to work.” 

Tommy threw back his head as though attacked by a cobra. 
For a brief spell he gazed at his father: regarded him as 
one would look upon a personal visit from Cholera Ltd. 
There was an anguished, even a staggered, expression flood¬ 
ing his eyes. The youth wiped the hack of a dirty hand 
across his mouth, shook his head reproachfully, stared at 
his father as one looks upon an intruding stranger, muttered 
softly: 

“Work? Have you been drinking, mate? What’s up with 
you?” 

“I've been thinking it over,” announced his father. He 
spoke with the finality of a statesman who has just adjusted 
the problems of the world. “There ain’t nothing left in the 
game. Tommy, I’ve been thinking it over, and I reckon you 
ought to go to work.” 

Tommy sniffed derisively. He knew that his father had 
struck a bad patch, knew that he was on the floor, knew 
that the “old man” wasn’t feeling too bright, even thought 
at times that stretches in “stir” may have sent him loopy, 
but in the worst moments he’d never thought his father 
could crash so heavily, could become so mentally afflicted that 
,h$’a visualize a moment when his son and heir might fall 
so low as to start work! 


“What about you getting a job, mate?” asked Tommj 
sarcastically. 

The father shook his head regretfully, searched in vair 
through his pockets for another cigarette end. 

“I’m too old, Tommy. Remember I’m fifty. You’re only i 
couple of months past twenty. I reckon you ought to stari 
work and keep me and the missus in comfort. Time voi 
thought of all we’ve done for you.” 

‘t know, I know,” said the son philosophically. "All yoi 
d.d for me was to show me how to get collected by a coppe 
every tune I tried anything you'd taught me. You woufdn' 
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be fumbling for fag ends now if you’d have taken a crack at 
the big stulT. Every time you were lumbered into ‘stir’ you’d 
done nothing better than pinching milk bottles from door¬ 
steps. I’m taking a stride out into the real metal. If the splits 
ever collect me again they’ll have something to shout the odds 
about. I'll show you more than you ever knew.” 

“You couldn’t,” said his father pensively. “They taught 
me plenty during the fifteen years I spent inside. A young 
strong lad like you could get a job at a couple of quid a 
week. Then we could all be well fixed. I reckon you owe us 


two more than a bit, Tommy.” 

“I do. A couple of months ago I was thrown out of 
Borstal. Since then I’ve starved while I’ve been watching 
mother washing, and you looking along the gutter for fag 
ends. I told you, mate, that I’m getting among the real 
dough. I don't want chicken feed. And I’m not going to 
park on this bucket for ever. Next time you see me you’ll 
find me with cars and chauffeurs round me.” 

“And a score of coppers,” said his father laconically. “The 
only cars you'll have round you, lad, will be prison vans. I 
know what I’m talking about. I’ve tried it all. I wanted a 
big country house. They gave me one; but Dartmoor wasn’t 
my pick, i wanted a large house in London. I got one; but 
Wandsworth wasn’t my idea of a good place. I thought I d 
like to live near the sea. They fixed me up at Parkhurst. 1 
wanted motor-cars. I got ’em: Black Marias! I wanted sei- 
vants. I got fixed up with 'em; but they called ’em warders. 
I reckoned exercise was a grand thing. I had that, too- 
breaking granite, and sewing mailbags. I thought solitude 
was good for folks. They even gave me that in a cell eight 
feet by eight. I reckoned maybe at times I ate too much. 
That was soon fixed. The screws agreed with me, and gave 
me bread and water for a couple of weeks Tommy, I ye 
tried all that, and I reckon you ought to go to woik. That 


keep you out of trouble.” 

Tommy took a cigarette from a paper packet, broke it in 
half, passed one half to his father without speaking. Now 
he knew the worst. For weeks he had feared tnat his fathet 
had lost his mental grip. His worst fears were reahsed. It 
was obvious to Tommy that any man who talked about "oik 
without appearing either ashamed or embaiiassed could 
definitely be said to have “blown the top.” He knew that 
his mother was a mental case as soon as he saw hci bcn ''" g 
over the wash-tub. But the knowledge that his father wa* 
also heading towards the “luny bin” came as a great shocK 


and grievous disappointment. 
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“I think, mate,” he declared, “that you ought to pad the 
hoof along the pavements until some fresh air can get into 
your head. ’Strewth, you must be feeling a lot worse than 
I thought you were. Get out for a bit, and put a jerk into 
yourself. You’re going back hanging round this backyard. 
Maybe you’d feel strong enough after a walk to touch some¬ 
body for a bit of ready.” 

“I’m through, Tommy. That game’s played out. Go and 
find a job.” 

“What I want more than anything else,” said the lad 
thoughtfully, “is a gain. Where can I fasten my mitts on 
one, eh?” 

“A gun?” Paddy jerked back as though wasp stung. “Bli¬ 
mey, lad, you don’t want to start that game—unless you 
want to commit suicide with it. I’d rather blow up the Bank 
of England than pull a job with a gun. Somehow judges 
just don’t like blokes with guns. Lay off it.” 

“I wanna gun,” snapped Tommy, “and when I’ve got one 
in my mitt I can lead my own way into heavy metal. What’n 
hell does it matter if I get rubbed out? They can only do it 
once. And there’s always an even crack that I might have 
the first go. Damn, I’d rather die than work. Mugs say that 
work is honourable. They must be prize mugs. If they’re 
right, I’d rather have death before honour. I wanna gun.” 

Paddy looked at his offspring with wide-open eyes. He 
hadn’t for a moment thought that he’d bred anything like 
this! Tommy seemed a complete stranger, something that 
had just arisen. Paddy had heard about blokes who carried 
guns. He’d never met them. He’d never wanted to meet 
them. To him folks like that spelt everything that was laden 
with large quantities of trouble. 

“What’n hell do you aim to do with a gun, Tommy?” he 
asked. 

“Plenty. Either a snatch or a stick-up, and I don’t mind 
very much which it is. If I smack a gun into anybody’s ribs 
and they don’t come through with all they’ve got I’ll let ’em 
have the lot. That’s that.” 


Paddy could feel sweat forming on his forehead. He stared 
at his son intently, and as he looked the globules of pers¬ 
piration grew. He knew then that he’d never seen Tommy as 
he was, knew that the lad facing him was not sprucing, 
realised that he had bred a killer. The slate-grey eyes had 
narrowed, the pupils contracted, and the upper eyelids had 
sunk until they appeared swollen. The nostrils were slightly 
distended, and the shape of the mouth had changed within 
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a few seconds lo alter the entire appearance of the hatchet¬ 
shaped face. The lips were pressed together so that they 
could scarcely be seen, and the right side of the mouth was 
raised in a swerve, advertising a derisive sneer. The long, 
slender fingers were constantly flexing, and the youth's shoes 
sustained a restless tap-tap on the flagstones. 

“My God!” exclaimed Paddy Morgan as he shuddered and 
turned his head away. Without speaking another word, he 
passed through the house to the pavement edging the narrow 
street. He headed for Kennington Park, anxious to stare 
at some green grass. Paddy was no fool. He knew that 
trouble in cartloads was on its way, and he didn’t intend 
being at the receiving end when the settling day came. 
Morgan had only seen that look on a man’s face once before. 
And the bloke had taken the “long drop” at Brixton for 
slaughtering a policeman! 

A few minutes after he had left. Tommy rose from the 
bucket, nodded cursorily to his mother, and strolled towards 
the Lambeth New Cut. As he walked he flicked a hand to¬ 
wards a few odd acquaintances. Now that his mind was 
fixed he considered himself too far removed from small- 
timers in the hierarchy of crime to greet them with any 
enthusiasm. As he approached the Cut a hand was placed 
gently on his shoulder. He whipped round to find Detective- 
Sergeant White standing by his side. 

“Hallo, Tommy,” said the split. “How is the world treat¬ 
ing you now?” 

“Take your mucky paw off my shoulder,” snarled the 
youngster, and as he spoke he struck at the detective’s 
wrist. Sheer venom was printed on his scowling face. White 
was startled. He had known Tommy since the lad used a 
perambulator. This was a new one on him! 

Morgan strode away with a jaunty stride. He felt elated. 
A.t least, he had taught one copper a lesson. Plenty more, 
he decided, would know before long that he was no longer a 
kid They might think they were tough; but to him they 
were a bunch of sissies. He stopped abruptly, wheeled round 
and crossed over the road. An elderly man was leaning 
against a shop window. Tommy edged towards him respect¬ 
fully. At last he had met a man he could admire. Curly 
Meredith had served two stretches for robbery with violence, 
a few for assaulting the police, and one of twelve yeais foi 
attempted murder. Obviously, here was a man in whose 
direction to raise one’s hat!' 
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“Hallo, Curly,” murmured the youth. “Things well with 

you? ” , , i 

“Out again, Tommy?” asked the man condescendingly. 
“Times are bad.” 

Morgan pushed out his narrow chest, decided that he might 
as well put on a real front, demonstrate his newly-acquired 


toughness. 

“Happen to know,” he whispered, “where I can grab a 
gun and ammo.?” 

Curly eyed the youth closely. This didn’t sound right to 
him. 

“Bit young, aren’t you, to start talking that way. Tommy?” 
“Young, hell! I wanna gun, and I know what to do with 
it, Curly.” 

“Tell that tale-” Curly stopped talking abruptly, passed 

his hand across his mouth and scrutinized Tommy more 
closely. For forty years it had been said of Curly Meredith 
that he was fast on the uptake. He was. Ideas started flood¬ 
ing through his brain. He was reading the youngster’s face 
as Paddy Morgan had read it a few minutes before. 

“I think, laddie,” he said softly, “that we might be able 
to get together a bit. You’ve got too young a head to run 
solo. What you need is a bloke at the back of you with 
brains and real experience. I have got both of ’em. Suppose 
you come round to my place for a talk?” 

“Surely,” said Tommy eagerly. In the rush of enthusiasm 
he hadn’t paused to ask Curly Meredith where his brains 
and experience had got him! He started to walk away, was 
quickly called back: 

“Don’t start by being a young fool. We can’t start pad¬ 
ping the streets together if we’re going to do anything. You 
know where I hang out. I’ll see you there in an hour’s 
time. So-long.” i 

“What about grabbing that gun for me?” asked Tommy. 
“I want to see how you’re fixed first. I don’t aim to collect 
pennies, and I want some bloke in the game with me who 
knows how to take it. We’ll talk about the armoury when I 
see you. Get started.” 

Tommy Morgan strode along the pavement as though his 
heel§.ywere fitted with springs. His shoulders were thrown 
back his head was held erect. At last he had arrived among 
the big-time crime. He might even be associated with the 
redoubtable Curly Meredith. That, indeed, was a greater 
honour than he had ever contemplated in his wildest visions.} 
Why, if everything panned out as he hoped, a moment coulcU 
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even arrive when he. Tommy Morgan, might be the proud 
possessor of a gun. Then he could show the wo'ld what 
punks the English criminals were, what mugs the splits were 
when a regular tough guy arrived among them. The air 
smelled good, the sky was bright, everything in the Lambeth 
district took on rainbow hues. Tommy was on his way into 
the big time! 


CHAPTER TWO 


GAMBLING WITH LIFE 


No person knew the manner in which Paul Keeley first struck 
the high spots in the West End of London. He was one of 
those odd parties who don’t arrive in places. They just drift 
in, move round for a time in quiet circles until they work 
out the lay of the land, and then edge their way forward 
without ostentation until the moment comes for people to 
appreciate that a new star has risen. So it was with I aul 
Keeley. Those who thought they knew him were merely 
fooling themselves. But he encouiagcd their foolishness. It 
helped him quite considerably when he was window dressing 


his “front.” 

After five years' quiet endeavour he took over the two top 
floors of one of the smartest houses in Mount Street. The 
general public knew nothing about him. Still, the general 
public meant nothing in his big life. Those who learnt to 
admire his suave manner and genial smile only knew that he 
ran the most exclusive, the best conducted gambling house 
in London. They patronized the rooms for two or three rea¬ 
sons. They knew they would never have to meet low-class 
people, that the sky was the limit when they wanted to 
plunge, that the rooms were mysteriously protected Horn 
police attention by some curious system evolved by Paul 
Keeley and a few persons in the employ of the Government. 
They thought it unwise to inquire too closely into the method 
by which immunity from prosecution had been obtained. 
Two or three enterprising detectives had eyed the place and 
developed ambitions about staging a raid. c wr ,ous things 
happened to them. For odd reasons they were eithei bought 
before a disciplinary board and demoted—or they were tiuno 
ferred to one of the suburban stations. 

It was shortly after one o’clock in the morning as Paul 
Keeley strolled through the rooms, bowing, smiling, strok¬ 
ing his diminutive moustache. He had no cause to feel un- 
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happy. In the five rooms more than a hundred people were ! 
playing. And they weren’t placing pennies on the table! 
His clientele was somewhat more than mixed. Young debs i 
bent languidly over the tables. Even the masks placed on j 
their faces by beauty specialists could not conceal their 
haggard tiredness. But they had to remain, even if half- 
unconscious. Otherwise they would no longer be floating in 
the social swim. 

Dowagers, killing themselves by the exaggerated effort to 
attain a second youth, flashed their diamonds, spread out j 
their notes in heavy stacks. Young men attended in full 
formation. Keeley liked plenty of them about the place. It 
was not that they were a decoration, or that they had the 
money. He was business man enough to realise that they 
might attract some of the old women who had got money, and 
some of the young women whose parents had got some. 

There were half a dozen people in the rooms about whom 
the other customers knew nothing. But Keeley knew plenty 
about them; had introduced them months before, fastening 
upon* them titles such as he considered fitted their faces. 
The difference between a prince, duke or earl meant very 
little to him, and he scattered honours about with prodigal 
profusion. The men worked for the “firm.” When things 
went well with the house their only task was to bet in small 
amounts, lose almost every time, and take their losses with 
a smile so wide that others might be encouraged. When 
things ran badly, and Keeley saw that he could no longer 
rely on luck, and his percentage of the turnover, he twirled 
his moustache more violently and his squadron of pleasant 
young men changed their style of play. They always won. 
And they didn’t in any way rely on systems or the law of 
averages! 

Two of them Paul had collected when the lid came off the ^ 
top of the racket in Reno, one he had recruited after he’d 
proved his worth by making twenty thousand dollars a year 
working the trans-American trains, a couple came from the 
South of France, and the last served his apprenticeship 
working as the top-hand sharper for the hottest gambling 
dive in Paris. They were assorted and efficient, and much 
more than ordinarily charming. 

A few of the young women looked towards Keeley with 
tired smiles. They admired so much his regular features, I 
his extreme courtesy, his balanced sophistication, his com- I 
plcte poise—and it was worth losing money to see him smile. ? 
A stout lady with enough years behind her to have created 1 
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more sense than she possessed beamed upon him. She had 
every cause to view the young man with real affection. A 
week before, her diamond necklace had been lost or stolen. 
Paul Kceley was more than distressed that such an event 
could have occurred in his rooms. He assured her that no 
stone would be left unturned, he would work day and night, 
to see that her property was recovered. After much inves¬ 
tigation he recovered the necklace. He assured her that he 
had risked his life to rescue it from the dangerous man who 
held it. She looked upon him as a cross between Sir Galahad 
and Prince Charming. She passed on the great news to all 
visiting the rooms. This did not upset Paul. He hung his 
head as he blushed modestly. He objected to the praise, the 
congratulations hurled upon him. 

Of course, he did not mention to any of them that he had 
paid the man twenty pounds to steal the necklace so that he 
could stage the performance! His honesty in future could 
never be questioned! 

Keeley thought that the snatching of the necklace was one 
of the grandest performances he had ever produced. ’As he 
strolled through the rooms he was still thinking about it. He 
did not know then that accidents can happen even in the 
middle of the best invented programme, that his orchid of 
thought was going to turn into a bed of thorns. Still, not 
knowing that he had started more machinery than he could 
stop, he continued to smile as he walked. ... 

At exactlv quarter to two a taxi drew up outside the 
palatial house in Mount Street. The night porter stepped 
forward to swing back the door. Instantly he knew only too 
well that the people in the cab were no ordinary visitors. 
He could not see any of their faces. Each head was covered 


The man released the handle of the taxi door, took a quick 
step back. He was too late. The driver whipped round in 
his 1 seat, and the commissionaire saw with honor that ie 

held a gun in his hand. . , , 

“Stand still, or take it!” snapped the dmei. And 

m Befove’thc uniformed man could do anything four men 
tumbled out of the taxi, crowded round him A gun was 
stuck into the small of his back and he was hustled acios* 

the pavement towards the house. 

“Make it snappy,” jerked one man. We want to get 

inside 99 

m The commissionaire had wondered many times what one 
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would do under such circumstances. Now he knew. He did 
exactly what they told him to do! To argue until a bullet 
ploughed through him might bring glory with death, but the 
9 glory wouldn’t matter a bad penny to his wife and three 
kids! As they entered the hall he turned his head to look 
at them under the brilliant lights. 

“Keep your peepers pointing right ahead if you wanna 
live,” said the man on his right. “Walk right into your box 
at the end of the passage. Try pulling a fast one, and you'll 
have your head bust in.” 

The taxi-driver drove a few yards farther along the street, 
and returned to follow them through the hall. As the com¬ 
missionaire reached the passage’s end a leather truncheon 
loaded with lead swished through the air, struck him at the 
side of the temple. He knew nothing about anything for 
hours afterwards. Instantly he was dragged into his box, 
the men commenced to take off his uniform overcoat, pick up 
his hat from the floor. As they worked the driver of the 
taxi ripped off his coat, placed the braided hat on his head, 
slid into the uniform coat. A few seconds later he was 
pacing the pavement outside the house with the perfect 
stride of a portentous commissionaire! 

“Take it easy, lads,” said one of the men; “and don’t get 
nervy. You all know just what you’ve got to do. Don’t vary 
in any way from what you’ve been told. Leave me to it 
when this lift comes down.” 

He pressed the button on the lift for the ground floor. A 
moment later the four men, tensed, each holding a gun, 
crowded into the lift, and watched their leader press the 
button for the second floor. They made no attempt to speak. 
The attendant on the second floor w$s a fool. He stood with 
his back partly towards the lift, swung back the gate as 
though the monotony of performing the same task endlessly 
had bored him. He never knew what hit him. It was the 
same shot-laden truncheon. The thick pile carpet broke the 
sound of his fall as he crumpled up. 

Before his body met the floor the four men moved forward 
towards the double doors at the far end of the corridor. As 
they reached them one of the men drew away from the 
group, took up his position against the wall in the corner. 
He faced the passage and the lift. The gun in his hand made 
not the slightest quiver. 

The first man shot out a gloved hand, rapped four times 
on the door. A second later it swung back. The trio moved 
with astonishing speed. They shot through the swing doors, 
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and before the staggered doorman appreciated that anything 
was wrong he found three hooded men facing him, and a 
gun smacked into his ribs. 

‘‘Keep your mouth shut if you want to live,” he was told. 
“Now turn so that you’ve got your back to the door.” 

The man hesitated, felt the more insistent prod of the 
gun, decided that discretion was the better part of valour, 
and turned round. That was the last move he made for some 
hours. The truncheon crashed into the back of his head, and 
before his body landed on the carpet the three men were 
moving forward again. Now they could hear the subdued 
mutter of voices from the gaming rooms. The leader pulled 
back the safety catch on his gun. The others followed suit. 

‘•When I swing back these doors,” he said, ‘‘just leave the 
rest to me for a few seconds, and then do exactly what I 
told you to do. Those guns in your hands weren’t made as 
table decorations. Remember that, in case you might need 
to use ’em. Let’s get going.” 


With a left hand and a right foot he threw back the doors. 
Facing them about thirty people swirled round from the 
tables to discover what had interrupted their game. They 
didn’t have to look a second time. The three hooded men in 
the doorway sufficed to tell their bemused brains that this 
act had not been staged as a part of the night’s entertain¬ 
ment. The guns waving to and fro across their bodies as 
they rose indicated that the whole spectacle was too—much 
too—dramatic to be a practical joke. Their faces did not 
apparently change very much in expression. That was im¬ 
possible beneath the wealth of cosmetics they had begged, 
borrowed and stolen before they started out for the evening. 
Only the eyes, blinking under the lights and the burden of 
mascara, indicated that they were no longer dummies with 
disguised faces. They had not long during which to blanch 
beneath their artificial faces before the leader of the tno 

Sai ‘*This is a hoist. Hands into the air. We shoot anybody 
who gets awkward. Likewise, we drill anybody who raises 
their voice. Boys, get busy and make it as snappy as hell 

13 The' two men standing on either side of him moved away 
without speaking. They were fast, deadly and uncommonly 
efficient. Within three minutes they had passed through the 
small throng in the room. As they moved they collected all 
the cash from the tables, the men’s wallets, the ladies ha 
bags, and added to their souvenirs by acquiring the ladies 
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jewellery, and such items of value as the men carried. The 
gamblers said nothing, neither did they move. All had 
realised that bullets stand even higher in the pack than aces. 

“Do your stuff,” said the leader of the trio. “We’ll stay 
here and bore into anybody who is damned silly enough 
to move.” 

The smallest member of the outfit nodded his hooded head, 
paced towards the inner door. The silence he left behind 
him could be felt trickling down the spinal cord. The auto¬ 
matic was gripped firmly in his hand as he swung back the 
door, faced some forty bewildered people. Paul Keeley had 
been standing in the centre of the room. He immediately 
assured himself that some of the bright young people hail 
developed a new ambition. He thought the right moment had 
arrived in which he could assure his patrons that in him 
they had the most perfect bodyguard in the world. What 
he had done with the old lady’s necklace was nothing to be 
compared with what he could do now. 

He sauntered casually towards the hooded figure, tickled 
his moustache for an instant to advertise his complete 
nonchalance. 

“I suppose you think,” he said, “that you are being very 
amusing. We simply think that you’re abominably tiresome. 
'D’you mind going?” 

A trivial titter of laughter sifted round the room. Paul 
Keeley certainly knew how to handle these situations! Sud¬ 
denly, their mirth vanished from their hearts and their faces. 
They heard the mufUed voice of the hooded visitor as he 
snarled: 

“Stow that line of talk, Keeley. 1 haven’t come here to 
play parlour games. You’ve got the key to this door in your 
pocket. Bring it with you. We’re going to lock these folk 
in this room, and the first to raise a moan will be pushing 
up cemetery grass before they can moan again. Come this 
way, little one, and don’t make a mistake unless you want a 
slug through the guts. Sorry to have troubled you, folks.” 

Keeley tried to smile. His lips were so dry that they fast¬ 
ened over the teeth, and he couldn’t part them. So he followed’, 
the man. As they stood outside the door the stranger-spoke 
softly: 

“Your office is on the first door to the left. So is your 
safe. I want all that you’ve got in it. Or you can take all 
that I’ve got in the gun inside you. Just take your*choice, 
but don’t wait long.” 

Paul Keeley endeavoured to twist round with a disarming 
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smile. He took another quick look at the narrow eyes he 
could see through the slits in the hood, decided that maybe 
this was not one of his big moments. During a varied career 
he had seen eyes like that more often than he cared to re¬ 
flect upon. He took another look at the man. That did not 
help. The figure was too throuded for any detail to be 
discernible. He was scurried into the office. The man by 
his side waved a gloved hand towards the safe. 

“Open it up,” he ordered, “and don’t waste any time. 
I’m impatient.” 

Keeley paused for an instant, felt the impress of cold 
metal against his neck, pulled a triplicate set of keys from 
his pocket, opened the safe. He was standing back when 
the man snapped out: 

“Take out all the stud while I watch you. Hand it to me.” 

Paul Keeley obeyed with the timidness of an infant being 
scolded. The man stowed away the entire loot inside his 
coat, swung Keeley round, twisted the gun in his hand as 
the man spun, crashed him across the skull with the butt 
end, and walked out unconcernedly to leave the debonair 
Keeley sprawled across the floor in an untidy mess. He met 
the leader of the crush outside, spoke quickly: 

“Let’s fade out. Everything is okey doke. I’ve got the 


Silently the men moved towards the lift. A minute latei 
they reached the hall, headed for the entrance. They were a 
few yards away from the door when they heard voices raised 
in heated tones. For an instant the leader waved a restrain¬ 
ing hand, and they paused. There was no need for them to 
remain in ignorance for long. The cause of the argumen 
soon became apparent. A patrolling policeman on the night 
beat was questioning the “commissionaire” they had left be¬ 
hind as a “front.” And the discussion was becoming acute 
“T’ll fix this.” announced the man who had escorted Pau 
Keeley into his office. “Just stay here while I get outside and 
sav my piece. By the time I’ve finished he won t have much 
to' report to the beat sergeant—or to anybody else. Hold 

° n T f h ° e r man in the lead thrust out a restraining hand. He 
was too late The door shot back, and the hooded man arrived 
on the pavement with a bound. A constable was holding the 

“commissionaire” by the arm. , , v . 

“Take your filthy mitts off that bloke, snapped the n 


comer. 
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The policeman took one quick glance at the hooded figure, 
raised a hand to grab the whistle from his pocket. He knew 
only too well that he had walked into a real packet of 
trouble. The man’s right hand came up, and the constable 
saw the dull sheen on the automatic. 

“Drop that gun,” he shouted. “Don’t be a fool. You can’t 
get away with things like that. Drop that gun!” 

“Take your dirty fists away from that man, and I might 
let you live.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish. Put that gun away and be sensible." 

“All right,” said the hooded man. “I never did like cop¬ 
pers in any case. You’ve asked for it, and you can have it. 
Take this, and the best of luck to you. My oath, you’ll be 
needing it.” 

There was a crash as the trigger was pulled, and the con¬ 
stable spun once before he pitched face downwards on the 
pavement. The slug had torn through his stomach. The 
gunman wheeled on his heels, walked back to the entrance, 
called to the two men inside the hall: 

“All fixed. Let’s get to hell out of here. There’s one cop 
less to bother us. I’ve given him a farewell ticket. Kick 
him if you want to as you walk out. I’ve got a few more 
stacked in the gun for any of ’em who want to interfere 
with me. Let’s be going.” 

The other men were silent as the taxi drew away from the 
curb. The killer was humming happily. 


CHAPTER THREE 

MICK CARDBY STEPS IN 

“Lqoks to me, Dad,” said Mick Cardby, “that the mob stag¬ 
ing the odd spot of trouble at Paul Keeley’s dive must be 
more than tough.” 

de?ectives' 0 fi r npH V v er ° f the flrm ° f Cardb y and Son, private 
hil a if ’ fi !J ed h A S pipe ’ swun S Ws legs over the corner of 

remarked: and n<>dded h,S head - He puffed out smoke as he 

lad.”° r the l0VG ° f Crying ° Ut l0ud ’ stop i erki ng your hands, 

practising , amiably ' For minutes he had been 

mithV k 8 juggling act with five revolver bullets Mick 

wT eaVned a cons l derab le name as a private detec 
tive, but he possessed no ability whatever as a juggler. His 
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father did not object so strongly to the ever-moving hands. 
But every second two or three of the bullets fell on the office 
floor, and the strain of watching the performance was rather 
more than he could stand. 

“I can’t think who was behind that mob,” said Mick, slip¬ 
ping the bullets into his pocket. “I used to reckon that I 
knew every tough bunch in the Smoke. Now this business 
has got me buffaloed. I just can’t figure who might have 
pulled the stroke. The stick-up part of it might have been 
staged by a dozen blokes I know. But not one of ’em would 
take the risk of murdering a policeman in cold blood.” 

“Seems that some new life has swung into the crime 


orbit, lad.” 

“That's my idea. And knowing the way in which the Yard 
looks upon coves who murder policemen. I’ve got a very 
strong hunch that some new life is going to swing out of 
the crime orbit—and out of this world—very, very soon. 
You can’t pump slugs into cops and get away with it. Who¬ 
ever acted as the trigger man will soon be as dead as that 
floor copper. I wouldn’t mind acting as hangman myself. It 
was a lousy performance. I still can’t see that there was 
any need to drop the flatfoot at all. I reckon one of two 
things happened, Dad: either the bloke who pulled the trigger 
was gun crazy, or else he was so scared that he’d lost his 
head, and didn’t know what he was doing.” 

“I’d rather back your second idea. During the fifteen 
years I was at the Yard I learned plenty of lessons. One of 
’em was that a bloke who was dead scared was dangerous to 
handle. Maybe the gunman didn’t realise what he’d done 
until an hour later. They just blow the top and pull the 
trigger before they can gather their brains enough to start 
thinking. Let’s talk about something else for a moment, 
Mick. I feel sorry about that copper, but we’ve got no place 
in the party. For the first time in five years we’ve got an 
emptv order book. So what about the pair of us drifting 
into the wide open spaces for a few days’ holiday. Lord 

knows we’ve earned one by now.” 

“Pack your bag and retreat to the sylvan glades, bacl. 

It isn’t very sensible for the entire firm to vanish into the 
blue. So I’ll stay here and hold the fort while you push off 
to make sand castles.” 

“Not likely, lad. D’you think I could trust a kid like you 
to stay in London alone? Why, boy, I’d be summoned by 

the R.S.P.C.C.” ^ 

“Is that so? When you’re packing, Dad, don t forget to 
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take your bucket and spade. And don’t eat too many sweet? 
■while you’re away.” 

He swerved his head to the left, and the blotting pad flying 
through the air missed his face by a couple of inches. 

“What you want, Dad,” said the youngster, “is more 
practice. Take a ball with you, ana play games with the 
other kids on the beach.” 

They heard a rap on the door. Miss Wheeler, their joint 
secretary, poked her head into the office. 

“1 here’s a gentleman in the waiting-room who wants to 
see you.” 

“Who?” asked Mick. “Does he want an interview with 
the brains of the firm or with the irresponsible offspring?” 

“He did not particularize,” said the girl stiffly. 

“Very kind of him,” said the father. “Who is he, what 
does he want?” 


“I don’t know what he wants, sir, but the name is Paul 
Keeley.” 

Father and son straightened a little, looked towards each 
other. 

“He can come in right away, Miss Wheeler,” said the 
senior partner. 

“That goes for me also, sweetheart,” said Mick. The girl 
twisted her nostrils in an effort to appear derisive. It was 
not very effective. 


A minute later Keeley walked into the office. Much of his 
debonair manner had faded away. His face was pale and 
drawn, dark pouches sagged below his eyes, and the hand 

!, he C, , garette "'avered somewhat. He glanced quickly 
from fathei to son seemed more ill at ease than became a 
sophisticated man about town. Mick waved towards a seat 
Paul remembered his reputation sufficiently to hitch up his 
trousers before settling down. 

he t said . "‘Iiat I called without first arrang- 
venienced? ' app0,ntmcn . t - 1 * that you are not incoS- 


we , ?o 0t fo a r t y t o h u?'™° ment ’’' remark ' ; < 1 the fa ‘ h o-. “What can 

with ’“the 1 d S etods b of a t! Umini V t , hat « y ° U are both acquainted 
early hours to-day^ affaU ' at my place in the 

“We have some knowledge of the tragedy ” said th* fotk 

•If you wish us to handle anything connected w^th the affair 
I d bettei save time by informing you that in a matt e 
such grave importance we do nol desire to under“4 
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investigation when the entire case is occupying the attention 
of a score of detectives from the Yard.” 

“I can appreciate that point of view quite.clearly. Perhaps 
it would save time and simplify matters if I told you why 
the tragedy has brought me to your firm. D’you mind if I 
continue?” 

“Not in the least. I give you credit for having sense 
enough to know whether or not you are wasting our time. 
Continue.” 

‘‘The murder of that unfortunate policeman is very, very 
tragic, but it has not brought me to your offices. The 
fact that clients of mine were robbed is more than distress¬ 
ing. But that is not why I have called here. I wished to 
engage your services in connection with a matter indirectly 
connected with both affairs, but which, if I may say so, is 
separated from them. That may sound odd, but it is per¬ 
fectly true. The work 1 am anxious for you to do for me 
would cross the lines of both the other inquiries, but would 


remain apart.” 

‘‘I can’t quite see how that could happen, Mr. Keeley, but 
if you have an idea that you are employing our time to 
advantage to my son, to myself and to you, please explain 
iust what you do mean.” 

“Simply this: Those bandits murdered a policeman, as¬ 
saulted several people, myself included, and robbed many of 
mv clients. With those events I do not require that you 
should make any investigation unless you find it necessary. 
Had you heard that before they left my premises they also 

ransacked my safe?” 

“I seem to remember something to that effect. So wliat. 
“That at the moment, is my most vital concern. In my 
own interests, and in the interests of many other people, it 
is vital that I should secure the articles stolen from that 
safe before the police find them. That is the only line along 

which I would wish you to work.” . 

“That doesn’t by any means clarify the position as fai as 

we are concerned. Whoever collected the stuff from youi 
safe are the blokes the Yard men are looking for, since one 
of them murdered that cop. I can’t see how we could make 
a private investigation without cutting right-across 
l)a th and, maybe, hampering them quite an amount. 

1 “Believe me! Mr. Cardby, I am as anxious as any person 
to see that the men are arrested, that one oi moie o 
goes to the gallows for that killing. If m undertaking th 
work for me you found that you could assist the Yard 
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would be only too pleased—providing you could find the con¬ 
tents stolen from that safe before official detectives got hold 
of it. Am I quite clear now?” 

“I’m thinking it over. What do you say about it, Mick?” 
“I don’t think we can touch the job, Dad. After all, the 
oddments stolen from that safe would be an essential part 
of the evidence if the Yard men arrest the parties. We 
might land into gaol ourselves by securing that evidence, 
and Passing it away without giving them the information. 
1 don t think, Mr. Keeley, we could handle the job.” 

Paul bit his lip, gestured somewhat affectedly. When he 

spoke again he had lowered the pitch of his voice consid- 
erably: 

"I can see that I won’t get any further with you two un¬ 
less I lay an open deck of cards on the table. I’m taking a 

hlve r clL , hpH d t m fi th J S ' b J t . rm assumin S that you wouldn’t 
have climbed to the top of the ladder in your line of business 
if you opened your mouths wide.” outness 

“Seems too obvious to require stating,” said the father 
In any case we never undertake any inquiries a. so t 

up Carry" £?* te " “ S the c ° mplet «= ^ the up and 

art’jK ir l xs^ , iz,TL-'ss s 

vou i h n °? Sand ' Im , not very concerned about either item If 

LHF ?=" 
“SIS's'- 

few things you^ntToTmilVh 6 father ’, " 3S though 
Why?” mention might be as explosive as dynamite. 

S c^fre?TheV U w™ld S e»h t / Umen , tS f ° r 3 Bisantic Mwhmaili,,* 

Pounds! or th^rlouid r ‘es P ult ' 1 „ Ce a hUnd,edS f 0f *" ousa " d * 

committing suicide or mino- ♦ n *1 SC01e of famous people 
society, of, a^ the fefv Teas°t 8 E , ’.° r 'iV** thrown 0ut of 
domestic life and business fifl’ 5 he . whoie of their 

sky high. Now vnn ^ ,fe . anc * professional life blown 

I am placed h/ If the^folice 1 ^ 6 J he ., very terrib le position 
before I do, the arrest of thp mf3 those P^es of paper 
trivial compared withw T’ "'° Uld be ^oluMy 
"Why were you retain^ a happen aft e>wards.” 

eminent people in horrible jeopardT^M^v'n placed such 
tion very deliberately. J pardy. Mick fired the ques- 
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Paul Keeley paused for a while and lit another cigarette. 
Then he fumbled for a time with his tie, examined his shoes 
as though he had never seen them before, stared at the 
ceiling as though such a part of the structure was unique. 
The Cardbys watched him closely. 

“You know what my line of business is,” said Keeley 
eventually. “I have to take tremendous risks. I can safe¬ 
guard myself to a certain extent by providing a stringent 
form of security. In those papers I held a hand complete 
with four aces. You follow me, I hope?” 

“Surely,” said Mick. “You object to any other party using 
them as m-truments in a blackmail plan, but you had no 
objection to retaining them yourself for what virtually 
amounted to the same purpose?” 


“I don't think that you are entitled to say that. I never 
used them at any time in such a manner. That is quite 
untrue.” 

“Is it?” asked Mick caustically. “Blackmail, like all other 
forms of crime, can be arranged in varying forms. You 
might blackmail a man into giving you a job, blackmail a 
man into handing over his wife, blackmail a man for money, 
blackmail him for the use of his name, blackmail him so 
that he would leave the country. There are a hundred other 
forms. You had to risk accepting heavy gambling debts from 
people. So, by the use of those documents, you had a weapon 
of sheer blackmail that would compel them to toe the line 
when the settling day arrived. What would you call that. 
A business transaction? A mild form of persuasion.’ A gentle 
reminder of unmet obligations? A trivial stimulant for those 
who happened to be either broke or merely absent-minded. 
A casual threat made in the normal course of your business. 
Or would you call it sheer, unadulterated blackmail. 

Paul Keeley wriggled uneasily as he looked at Mick. The 
youngster, he thought, could not be much more than twenty- 
six At moments, he could look surprisingly innocent. Ob¬ 
viously, young Cardby must have learnt quite a lot in a 
very short space of time. He swung round to look at the 
senior member of the firm. The quick glance gave him no 
reassurance. The father was nodding lus head tow aids his 
son with an emphatic indication of entire agreement. 

“It is true,” said Keeley, “that I retained them in order 
that I could hold some security against the possibility of 
heavy losses. I fail to see that I acted other than normally 
in protecting myself.” 
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“It might be interesting to know how these various odd¬ 
ments came into your possession originally,” remarked Mick. 
“I don’t suppose for a moment that they were handed to 
you by your potential victims as a peace offering.” 

Keeley flushed. He had come to the definite conclusion 
that he did not like the young man. He had come to the 
office for some form of assistance, and now it seemed that 
he was standing like a prisoner facing cross-examination. 

“I do not intend to reply to that question,” he stated. 
"Perhaps you may obtain some idea of what can be done 
when I assure you that among the bundle of cheques are at 
least half a dozen returned to me marked 'R.D.' and that 
they were signed by a High Court judge who is at this 
moment presiding over a murder trial, that one comes from 
a Cabinet Minister, that one comes from a person at the 
Home Office who could turn Scotland Yard inside out, that 
one is signed by an officer so highly placed in the police 
force that detectives tremble when his name is mentioned. 
But why go on? That’s enough to assure you that the lid 
would come off half London if the men who stole the stuff 
from that safe want to start causing trouble. There is 
another angle that is much more important. Can you guess 
what that is?” 


“I can see quite a number of dangerous possibilities,” said 
the father. “But at what exactly are you aiming?” 

“I am merely figuring out that if the men involved wanted 
to talk terms to the people I have mentioned it could cause 
Scotland Yard a colossal amount of embarrassment. Don’t 
you agree with me?” 

“Unfortunately, I have to agree with you. Do you think 

er *« a c,iance that the men might make such a terrific 
gamble? 

“You know as much about that angle of the case as I do. 
, am on y suggesting to you that it would take the entire 
id off the works if they decided to use the information 
they ve got in their hands.” 

“All right, Mr. Keeley. I don’t know what view my son 
has about the matter, but as the senior member of the firm 
I would refuse the case.” 

finJmvllS firSt t - ime SinCe 1 left the cradle " *aid Mick, “I 
fhp W S ?*** lT * with you. I Wish you and your clients 
h ® b ' S j. oi to*, Mr. Keeley; and, as a complete babe in 

»n J g ?- fc the ldea career >ng through my dome that 

^o U wav e in nee v n ? a11 ° f ^ A P* rt from tha * I can think of 
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Paul Keeley shrugged his shoulders, rose from the chair, 
bowed with the utmost formality, and reached for his hat. 
He was moving out of the office when Mick Cardby remarked 
inconsequentially: 

“Better make certain, Mr. Keeley, that when the police 
recover the stuff snaffled from your safe they don’t find 
plenty that'll do you more harm than it will the other folks. 
I’m just blind guessing.” 

Keeley tried to produce a contemptuous sniff. It sounded 
more like the sound emanating from a sufferer with nasal 
catarrh. He left. 

“I’m going to pass a few minutes away tailing that bloke,” 
said Mick. “I’ve got nothing else to do, and he amuses me. 
I’ll he seeing you quite shortly on the mortuary slab. In the 
meantime. Dad, keep away from loose women, and remember 
that you’ve got a wife. Apart from that, recall that any 
immorality on your part would rebound with solid reper¬ 
cussions on the fair name of your distinguished son.” 

“Get to hell out of here, Mick. I want to smoke in peace. 


Adios.” 

Mick waved a cursory hand, walked into Miss Wheeler’s 
office: 

“Tell any one, Wonderful, who wants to see me that I’m 
out.” 

“They’re not likely to want you,” said the secretary, ‘ and 
people don’t usually smack hats on their heads so that they 
can stay in.” 

“People wanting me,” remarked Mick, “might talk a lan¬ 
guage so much beyond your knowledge that you wouldn’t 
understand. The hat I wear as women wear curling pins. 
One must have a contour and a degree of rhythmic symmetry 
about the lay of the hair. Good-bye, Adorable.” 

He reached the pavement in time to notice two events. Paul 
Keeley had not moved more than fifty yards away from the 
office when he was stopped by a man who had crossed from 
the opposite side of the street. Within a couple of seconds 
another man emerged from the far pavement, nudged Mick 
by the elbow. They grinned towards each other in a dis¬ 
tant manner. Detective-Sergeant Lomas, of the ^ aid, had 
known Mick for years; had admired him for the same 


“Lad ” said the Yard man, “Chief Constable Wayne wants 
to see ’you as soon as possible. I’m tailing Keeley. That’s 
what brought me here.” 

“Right. Wayne can wait. It won’t be the first time. 
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Keeley knows me too well. The man who stopped him doesn’t 
know me at all. When they split you stay with Keeley like 
a whelk clinging to a rock. I’m going to pad in the foot¬ 
steps of the man with him. When I’ve worn out my feet 
I’ll get towards the Yard and see your big shot. Let’s 
separate now, Lomas. Happy hunting to you, lad.” 

“A pleasant graveyard to you, Mick. I’ve heard about the 
man you’re tailing. It seems one of his peculiarities that 
people don’t follow him for very long. I seem to remember 
one or two corpses strewn in the roadways he walks along.” 

“He might be another of the stiffs. They’re moving. So- 
long, lad.” 

“I’ll be along to identify you. Watch his shirt front, 
Mick. ’Bye.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 

QUEER CONVERSATION 

Both Keeley and the stranger hailed taxis at the Tivoli 
corner in the Strand. Cardby walked along the left of the 
road. Lomas paced ten yards behind him on the opposite 
aide. Mick swung towards the east, flagged a cab, winked 
at the driver. They had been staunch friends for several 
years. That was why Mick clambered into the taxi without 
giving instructions. Immediately he arrived inside he an¬ 
nounced: 

“Cab just starting from outside the Tivoli with a plate 
registering 4973. Don’t lose it, Charlie. There’s a cove in- 

Sld t 'Tf arin8: a overcoat, bowler hat, carrying an 

umbrella, aged about forty, height about five ten, weight 
about twelve stone. I’ll leave it to you.” 

The driver fell into the line of traffic behind the moving 
cab He had drawn enough money from Cardby to realise 
that questions were never wanted. The conversation was 
casual as they trailed along. 

“Mbther and the kids keeping well, Charlie?” 

for the^y^” 11 GVer ' Y ° UnS Eddie aSkGd me t0 thank yoU 

,«^!: 0 ? 8ht ., he T n ^ ght Hke ’ em - Know that man driving the 
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here for ten years. The fare just flagged him while he was on 
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the drag. Staying on ranks ain’t no fun now. No, sir, the 
boy’s straight enough.” 

“Thanks. I was just curious.” They followed the leading 
taxi as it swung to the west. Four or five minutes later 
both cabs pulled to a stop outside a Tottenham Court Road 
public house. Mick waited until the fare alighted from the 
leading cab, paid off the driver and walked into the pub. 
Mick handed five shillings to his driver, tilted his hat a 
trifle more over the left eye and ambled casually through 
the swing doors. His quarry stood at the far end of the 
saloon bar with an elegance of manner, a knowledge of 
technique, indicating that his apprenticeship had been well 
and truly served. Cardby sauntered towards him, stood by 
his side as the man ordered a double whisky. The youngster 
was examining the man. The eyes protruded too much, the 
nose had at some time met a considerable obstacle, the lips 
wc v e wide and loose, the chin indeterminate, the neck too 
thin for the width of shoulder, the feet too elongated for the 
length of leg, the hands too effeminate to be owned by a 
person of character. Mick was more than somewhat puzzled. 
Lornas had spoken of the man as a person dangerous to 
handle. And the Yard man was no fool. Things just didn't 
fit into the same picture. It seemed to Mick like assuring 
any one that Little Bo-Peep had all the facial qualifications 
of a killer. 

‘‘I’ll take a bitter, lady,” he said to the girl behind the bar. 
As she served him he swung round to the man at his side: 
“Seems to me that I’ve seen you before in some spot, 
stranger. Where was it? 

The man sipped his drink, turned round with exaggerated 
slowness, looked at Cardby with uninterested eyes, remarked 

evenly: , , ... 

“Your mistake. I’ve never .seen you before in my file. 

Sorry.” . , , ... , 

lie started to turn his back on the youngster when Mick 

gambled: ... 

“But surely at some time or another I ve seen you with 

Kecley?” , 

This time the man jerked slightly, laid his glass on the 

counter and gazed at Cardby with more than casual interest 

Mick, however, was not looking at him. He seemed engrossed 

in gazing into the depths of his beer glass. The barmaid 

walked away. No other customers were near. 

“I don't quite know which Keeley you’re talking about. 

Explain.” 
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“Bless me, I thought Paul had got such a grip on thiB 
small town that he was the only Keeley the London village 

ever knew.” . 

“What made you think that you’d seen me with him. 

I’m interested.” 

“So am I. I was wondering why you stalled when I first 
asked you. Is there anything wrong about knowing the 
bloke? I saw you with him.” 

“Hold your horses for a minute, mister. Are you a damned 
split?” 

“Do they ever buy their own beer? Your deductive facul¬ 
ties have decided to pass out on you. I didn’t try to swing 
the drink on you.” 

“Well, what’s at the back of your mind? You didn't drift 
in here by accident to ask me whether my mother was keep¬ 
ing well, and had we realised a good price for the family 
pig. What’s scratching you?” 

“Doesn’t sound to me, laddie, as though your conscience 
can take very much in the way of a strain. I know that 
your mother is very fit, and that the family pig was dis¬ 
appointing at five pun ten. But what’s eating into your ribs 
when I mention the name of Paul Keeley? From the ex¬ 
pression on your face I’d take a bet that your whisky is off 
colour, that the soda is flat, that you’re standing in a 
draught, that you don’t like the girl’s dyed hair, and that 
you haven’t the cash to pay for another drink. Apart from 
that I’d imagine that your world was looking too good to 
be true.” 


“Listen to me, stranger. Better men than you could ever 
be, have tried that line of talk with me. Mostly they haven’t 
talked to another soul for weeks afterwards. You’re young 
enough to start learning. Tip back your drink and head 
for those doors. I’d just hate anything to happen to you 
that might distress your mother. And she must be fairly 
young, I should think. Drink up and start moving.” 

Alter your face, man, before they have you thrown out 
tor making the pub look untidy. -People like you create a 
general depression, and usually turn out to be very bad for 
rade. Why should you start going upstage and county be¬ 
cause I mention your friend Paul Keeley?” 

v hat makes y° u » a s. a complete stranger, start 

th^ in T g / b ?f U l the T an aS a friend of mine? lt m *y happen 
that I don’t know him at all.” 

“Surely. In the same way it may happen that the drink 
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in your glass is a full measure taken from the fountain of 
youth. But it ain’t.” 

‘‘I just can’t work out what you’re heading for. I don't 
know you, I don’t want to know you, your conversation is 
boring me stiff, and I’d rather that you created a bit of 
distance between the pair of us.” 

Cardby took a cigarette from the packet, lit it without 
haste. 

“Tell me,” he said, “why it is that you got nervous when 
you knew that your friend Paul Keelev had called not long 
ago at the offices of Cardby and Son? Was it that you mis¬ 
took him for someone else?” 

"So that’s the lay, is it?” The man smacked down his 
glass with some vigour, wheeled round to face Mick. “I can, 
see now which way you’re heading, and I can save you a 
lot of trouble, youngster. So far you are only a kid. If you 
start butting your head into any of my parties you won’t 
grow to any mature age. Use what little sense you’ve got, 
use your feet at the same time, get to hell out of here, and 
see that I never set eyes on you again. If you crash into 
my affairs at any time from now on you’ll never live to be 
inquisitive about anybody else. I can’t say anything plainer 
than that. Now start those legs travelling.” ^ 

“You should have been a lay preacher, sonny. I’ll move 
from this bar when I decide that you are turning the air 
bad. In the meantime there are one or two things I’d like 
to mention to you. Take it easily with the drink. You might 
be needing some intelligence in a few minutes—and God, 
knows where you’re going to find it. But you might try.” ( 

“I’m beginning to place you now, lad,” snapped the man. 
“I've heard plenty about you; but this time you're getting 
off with both feet in the wrong place. One of ’em is step¬ 
ping into the mortuary, and the other might not be with 
you when you die. Are you Mick Cardby? 

“I apologize for criticising your deductive faculties. I ve 
never been without regard for mental brilliance How oil; 
earth did you manage to work that out? Gosh. \our acu¬ 
men simply staggers me!” 

“From all of which I take it that you are Mick Cardby. 

“Brother, I bow my head in shame. You are right. Now,, 
tell me why Keeley’s visit to our firm gave you the entire 


Jlt His S visit had nothing to do with me seeing hinl - ^ me t, 
by sheer accident. Have you never met a person without an_ 

appointment?” 1 
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“Naturally. But those meetings were accidents. The street 
f in which you met him consists of professional offices, leads 
to nowhere, and the meeting took place forty yards away 
from tho Strand. Did you happen to say, ‘Mr. Keeley, I 
presume,’ when you cannoned into him?” 

“I’m not going to waste my time fooling with you. It 
seems that you followed me after I left Paul Keeley. I’d 
like to know why you did.’’ 

“So would I. Can’t we solve the problem between the pair 
of us? I take it that you weren’t in the party early this 
morning when some bloke got nervy about his index finger 
i and pulled a trigger?’’ 

k “That sort of thing is nothing in my line, Cardby. I’m 
B no crook.” 


*f 

P 


V “That’s splendid news! What a pity that you act in a 
manner likely to mislead people, to make them question your 
undoubted integrity. If you weren’t in that party a few 

t hours ago, why were you tailing Paul Keeley while he 
| travelled to our offices? W3iy were you so anxious to talk 
to him immediately he left? Why was your hand shaking so 
badly when you first picked up your drink? Why didn’t you 
get into the cab with Keeley, since he was coming this way? 

• you * so ^ a * e yourself in the bar when you came in? 
Why did you become suspicious about me even before you 

4 :tiew I was Mick Cardby? A few odd queries.” 

f ; A, ; d u r T n0t answerin £ any of ’em. If you want to know 
V. why I had a few words with Paul Keeley, the best thing 

£ , ° 18 to T get a,on S t0 his place and ask him. He 

f might tell you. I certainly will not." 

V “ obsti " at e 1‘ttle fellow, aren’t you? Where do you reckon 

t the squeak” ° thCr members of the mob Putting 

lardby/’ won,t “ eh — 1 dunno "'hat you’re talking about, 

“For a wise guy that was a pretty bad slip-up, wasn’t it’ 

• ?, a r w Wor !l cd out whe ™ y»“ a?e fixed Ff you FpTll the 
■ -eans before the Yard men break the rest of the party’ 

Vour neck ,s a bit thin to take the rope; but they’Fe so 
allous when it comes to the last walk thai they just take 
^ «o notice of little tnings like that.” y J e 

‘ l > d0n ’L k , n ° W Y Vhat you ’ re talk W about, and I care a 
amn sight less. I invited you to amble out of here Mavbe 
he bar has got some attraction for you. It hasn’t fnr ? 
That being so. I'll leave you to play about with your beer 
Perhaps some bloke might arrive who’d offer to buy one for 
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you. It seems to me that that’s all you’re waiting for. I 
know this district well, youngster, and you’re going to have 
a helluva long wait. We may meet again. I hope very much 
that for your sake we don’t. I never like to see young folks 
pass out.” 

‘‘Don’t worry about that, my friend; you aren't going to 
be very much older before you hand in your checks. And 
there’ll be no wreaths.” 

The man started moving towards the door; Cardby walked 
by his side. 

‘‘To hell with this for a game,” exclaimed the man. ‘‘You 
can’t trail me around. What d’you think I am—a suspected 
criminal?” 

‘‘You said it first! I thought we might adjourn to a quieter 
spot so that we could talk without suffering from outside 
distractions.” 


‘‘There’s nothing that I want to talk to you about. If 
you’re on the prowl for information, you’ve picked on the 
wrong bloke. In the first place, I know nothing; and in the 
second place, if I knew all the news I’d tell you devil all. 
You’re just a pain in the neck as far as I am concerned, 
and I hate the sight of your face. Beat it!” 

“Mind giving me your name and address before I fade 


away?” . 

“Find it out for yourself. You seem to be clever enough.” 

“All right, lad. I’ll just drift round to Keeley’s place and 
get it. There are ways in which that man might be glad 
to talk.” 

The man halted on the pavement, placed his hands on his 
hips and laughed wholeheartedly. Cardby was not amused. 

“Keeley talk? Cardby, you’ve never got off with the wrong 
foot so heavily in your life. He’ll be as dumb as Christmas. 

Try it. Good-bye.” ^ 

The man laughed again and walked away. Mick hailed a 
taxi, asked to be dropped at Keeley’s Mount Street address. 
Then he sat back and smiled as he dipped a hand into his 
pocket, pulled out an envelope. The man who had laughed 
so boisterously hadn’t realised that Cardby had associated 
with pickpockets for so many years that there were few 
tricks of the trade he had not learnt from them! He looked 
at the name and address: 

“Phillip Gray. Weston Mansions. Grove Avenue. Maida 
V'ale ” 

He delved into the envelope, smiled again when he saw 
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that the note remained within. He read the curious message 
with much interest: 

“Dear Phil, —I’ve got the odd spot of information you 
want. See me to-night in the saloon bar of the White Rose, 
Kennington Park Road.—C.M.” 

The message did not convey very much information. Still, 
it might have possibilities. Cardby was planning a scheme 
of events in his mind when he asked the doorman at the 
Mount Street house to take him to Paul Keeley. Before the 
man could reach the lift the gates clanged back and an old 
friend of Mick’s walked into the passage. It was Detective- 
Inspector Forbes, of the Yard. Immediately he saw the 
youngster he waved the doorman away, drew Cardby out of 
earshot. It did not require much intelligence to perceive 
that the Yard man was worried. 

“Were you going up to see Paul Keeley, lad?” he asked. 

“That was the general idea. Got any objection to me 
calling?” 


“Pm glad I met you, Mick. You might be able to help me 

a , ot ~ I ve -* ust left and I’m more than a bit be- 

wildered. For two or three hours when this case broke he 
did every conceivable thing in his power to assist us No 
person could have been more helpful. I saw him a couple of 
lours ago. Everything in the informative garden was lovely 
I called on him a quarter of an hour ago, and the entire 

Cl \ a . nged - R e has turned dumb, refuses point-blank 
to say anything—won’t even discuss the case; and now in¬ 
to ^scW^ ' f + i!' e had any inf ommtion he would refuse 
bh^dTffeSn T e !u ing Within the ,ast hour ' 11 os made a very 
to discover f nia “’ and 1>m m ° e than a bit anxious 
to vou whPn Z m . somethin & is - Maybe he would talk 
you whilevnn t W °+ U ' speak to me - rn wait down here for 
“Not-a hit t p t0 dia F. some ,nfo - flom him. D’you mind?” 
fort/’ b 1 VG an ,dea that 1 Can hol l> >’ ou - Hold the 


sto^d wirt in k "; alked int0 Keelei " s loul 'E c - The ma 

more haggard Befor ,T ° n ‘ he ' nante| - shalf - He looke 
snapped ?ut ; youngster could speak, Pat 

you S or e yZ r fl™ at ?’ h Cardby ; h 1 havc n ° father ^.erest i 

s :a -- 

‘ ~M"- 
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“All right, Keeley. I’ll be coming back to see you. When 
I make my next call you won’t be feeling very happy about 
things. The laugh then will be with me. I know very much 
more now than I did when you called at the office. You’ll 
realise that when I return. Adios.” 

Keeley’s lips twitched. The man was demonstrably upset. 
Cardby left. Forbes walked along the passage to meet him. 

“I think,” said Mick, “that we can talk more freely in a 
taxi. Let’s collect one. We can drive a few times round the 
block.” 

The cab had not travelled many yards before Cardby 
started to explain his view of things. He recited the details 
concerning the call made by Keeley, spoke of the stranger 
meeting the man outside. 

“I’m taking a steady bet,” said Mick, “that whatever that 
man said to Paul Keeley scared him to such an extent that 
he daren’t talk to you or to anybody else. When he left 
Keeley I followed the bloke while your lad, Lomas, tailed 
Keeley. And this is where we come to the interesting part 
of it. We were chatting in a pub not far from here. The guy 
thought he was dead clever, but what he didn’t notice was 
that I ambled through his side pocket, and the result . . .” 

Forbes bent forward, listened intently as Cardby talked. 
When the youngster finished he whipped round excitedly: 

“Show me the name and address on that envelope, Mick.” 

Cardby passed it over, waited anxiously to see whether 
the letter stirred any chord of memory in the inspectors 
mind. He had not long to wait. Forbes fingered the enve¬ 
lope as he smiled grimly. 

“I know this lad,” he remarked. “I’ve been keeping tabs 
on him for nearly a year. He’s been into ‘stir’ four or five 
times, but he never had the guts to join the party at Keeley’s 
place. I’ve always panned him out as a finger man for a 
real mob. I wouldn’t mind betting a week’s pay that he 
cased the job in the early hours of this morning for the 
men who pulled the stroke. Phil Gray is one of the many 
crooks who want most of the dough and none of the lime¬ 
light. Stop this cab at the nearest police station. I want to 
ring the Yard. I’m going to put the skids under Gray; and 
the sooner it happens the sooner this case will crack wide 
open. I think I’ve got my finger on the real pulse.” 

A couple of hundred yards farther along the road the 
driver was rapped to stop. Cardby waited impatiently for 
the inspector to return. He had just realised that in a flush 
of energetic enthusiasm he had done what he had never 
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done before—spent wasted time working for nothing. After 
all, the case had nothing to do with the firm. Forbes came 
down the police station steps with one bounding stride, sank 
into the chair beside Mick, hardly waited to recover his 
breath before he announced: 

“At the Yard they want nothing but you. Chief Constable 
Wayne will not allow any move to be made until he’s seen 
you. He says it is a matter of vital importance. The next 
stop, Mick, is the Yard.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 

UNEXPECTED COMMISSION 

Forbes was under no misapprehension about Mick being 
wanted at the Yard. He found that his appearance was as 
welcome as a spring day entering on the heels of a hard 
winter. It seemed that a score of men had been looking for 
him without success. Immediately he was ushered into the 
chief constable’s office. Wayne was pacing the floor, his 
hands clasped in Napoleonic manner. Mick had for long held 
doubts about the chief constable, wondered whether ability 
had anything to do with his selection for the position. 

Cardby,” snarled Wayne, “I've been wanting to see you 
for some time. When I order people to see me I don’t 
usually have search-parties sent out to look for them I 
thought you might have .known that.” 

Mick felt the hairs rising on the nape of his neck. He 

had never been one of Wayne’s admirers. For a time he 
said nothing. 

XV h \' e t St that yOU can d °’ Cardb y. >s to apologize?” 
huiUW h ^, 0U ' ma y be Ch >ef Constable Wayne in this 
Y J, d g ’ b that S because better men have been overlooked. 

vanitr n i’m de n^ yOUr ° ffice / s around because it pleases your 
X a " lty - 1 m . n . ot employed by you. For that small mercy, 

mp d n £ ? r ^ sed - ^ he da y hasn>t arrived when you can order 
,^ at - R emember that even a chief constable can at times 
act like a gentleman. What do you want me for?” 

Wayne’s face turned in colour to a delicate puce. He paced 
to and fro like something caged. Cardby walked to th e P win¬ 
dow and stared at the steadily flowing Thames. 

said w a U” eth,ns of erreat importance to sa y to you.” 

“Seems to me that you’ve said it. You are a busy man. 
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So am I. What exactly is on your mind? I don’t want to . 
remain here like a fixture.” 

‘‘Your father dare not have spoken to me in that way 
when he was at the Yard. You might do well to remember 
that, Cardby.” 

‘‘I will. But that doesn’t mean that there were not many 
occasions when he wished to, and could not. What exactly 
is the trouble?” 

‘‘Plenty. We will cut out this bickering and get down to 

business.” 

Wayne paused to light a pipe. Mick was becoming curious. 

It was not like the chief constable to take a rebuff so easily. 
The youngster was wondering just why he was being treated 
with velvet gloves. 

‘‘I need not tell you any of the details about the tragic 
murder of that policeman in Mount Street this moaning. 
You know most of them?” 

"I wouldn’t go beyond saying that I have a working know¬ 
ledge of the case. Perhaps it would be enough to enable me 

to follow you.” ...... 

“I hope so. The point is that there are angles indirectly 

connected with the murder which are scarcely suitable for 
handling by the Yard. People of great eminence, of such 
positions in public life that I cannot reveal their names to 
you, made certain representations to me, and to people more 
highly placed than I am. They suggested that the line of 
inquiry they wanted pursued might end in a complete catas¬ 
trophe if pursued by officers from the Yard. After some 
discussion it was decided that the difficulty might be over¬ 
come if we employed the services of your firm. Do not mis¬ 
understand me. I am not suggesting that you would be 
working for Scotland Yard. The whole point of requesting 
your assistance is to insure that the Yard men do not touch 
this angle of the case. Am I making myself quite clear? 

“I think so.” Mick was smiling broadly. “Am I to assume 
that you want our firm to secure the documents stolen from 
Paul Keeley’s safe before they fall into the hands of the 

°^Vawe’s eyes widened, and he placed his pipe on the desk. 

“You astonish me, Cardby! What on earth made you say 
that 7 I had given you no indication of the natuie of the 
work we wished you to do, and I can hardly believe that .t 

was a wild guess.” _ , v , r 

“I had exactly the same job offered to me by Paul Keeley 

this morning, and we refused to undertake it because we 
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were certain that such an inquiry might embarrass the Yard 
men in charge of the case, and we were confident that we 
could not isolate the inquiry in a manner likely to save us 
cutting across their path.” 

“H’m. Now I am beginning to see things more clearly. 
Perhaps you had better tell me all that Keeley had to say 
about it.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t do that. We regard our office as a 
place in which statements can be made with secrecy and con¬ 
fidence. Just tell me exactly what your proposition is, and 
I will consider it.” 

“We at the Yard realize that the contents of that safe 


did not cause the hold-up or the murder. We feel that we 
can solve both those crimes without being entangled in the 
other matter. There is no direct offer to you from the Yard. 
I am merely acting as an intermediary on behalf of people 
whose request I could not under any circumstances refuse. 
In any case, after hearing the statements, I decided that 
your investigation, instead of hampering the Yard, might 
easily prove of great assistance. It might even happen that 
in your search for those documents you might unearth evi¬ 
dence that would solve the murder and the hold-up before 
my men arrived at that point. You can see the possibility 
of that, Cardby?” 

“I can see the probability of it most clearly. I couldn’t 
start making any search for the contents of that safe with¬ 
out first making intensive inquiries about the murder and 
the hold-up. When you have solved one of them, it seems 
certain that the other two matters are cracked wide open. 
That’s why we decided not to take the case.” 

‘Any thought that you might cramp the style of my men 
can be dismissed from your mind. I will instruct Inspector 
Forbes and the men working with him that you are con¬ 
ducting a semi-official investigation into the case, that you 
have my entire permission, and that, within reasonable 
limits, they must in no way interfere. Surely, such an in¬ 
struction, coming from me, would cover you adequately?” 

'I 11 consider that later. We are, of course, a business firm. 
What is the financial proposition lying behind all this?” 

The parties who approached me are prepared to pay your 
firm fifty pounds a day while you make your investigation, 
and the sum of one thousand pounds if you can hand over 
the documents to them.” 


“That seems fair and reasonable. Is it a condition that 
we have no knowledge of the identity of our clients? That 
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might create a most awkward set of circumstances. You 
appreciate that?” 

“I do. Rut their anonymity must be preserved. Well, you 
have heard the offer and received my assurance. Speed is 
the essence of things in cases like this. So what’s your 
answer?” 

“I will give it to you in about twenty minutes. I would 
not, and could not, accept the commission without discuss¬ 
ing the details with my father. I’ll return to the office 
immediately, then ring you.” 

"Very well, Cardby. I’ll he waiting to hear from you. If 
you decide to accept remember that I want no further con¬ 
tact with you until the documents are recovered. I give no 
assistance, no advice.” 

“As a firm we’ve never asked for any yet, and I don’t sup¬ 
pose that we’re likely to start at this stage in our career.” 

Mick picked up his hat, nodded his head curtly, hurried 
out of the office. Downstairs he found Forbes waiting for 
him. 

“Wait here,” said Mick, “while I go to the office. I’ll be 
back as ouickly as I can get. Don’t make any move until I 
return. Then we’ll have a talk about things. Just hold the 
fort, little one.” 

“I’m not hanging on here, Mick. I’ll see you in the canteen.” 

“Sounds like sweet music to me. I’ll make it snappy. So- 
long.” 

Five minutes later Mick was reciting the strange details 
to his father. The former Yard man was not very enter¬ 
tained. As his son ceased talking he bent back in his chair, 
said : 

“I reckon Wayne has been forced into this mess. Maybe a 
couple of Cabinet Ministers ambled into his office a while 
ago. Well, Mick, you know more about the affair than I do. 
This time I’ll leave it to you. What do we do—take it or 
leave it?” 

“There’s nothing on our books. Wayne is giving us full 
protection, we’ve already made a start, and the money is 
good. I think that we ought to take it. Shall I ring Wayne 
right away?” 

“Yes, and then you can get along to meet Forbes. I 
wasn’t handling crime for thirty years without having a few 
useful contacts. I’m going to plant my ears against the 
underworld basin in case there are any funny stories float¬ 
ing around. I’ll leave you, Mick, to take whatever line you 
want. I think mine is the best bet. Good hunting.” 
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His father had left the office before Mick had time to 
inform Wayne that they had decided to take the case. The 
chief was relieved. He started to say so, but the receiver 
was clapped down by Cardby. He was out of the office be¬ 
fore Wayne realised that he was talking to a dead line. 
Mick soon collected Forbes, took a quick drink in the can¬ 
teen and then led the inspector along the Embankment. 

“I’ve got a curious job,” he told the Yard man, “and it 
seems quite certain that I’ll be cutting across your path very 
soon. Just take no notice of it. I think Wayne wants to 
have a talk to you about my part in the affair. Your end is 
to solve the mystery of the murder and hold-up. My part 
of the outfit is to investigate something connected with both 
cases, but, at the same time, different. That may sound Irish, 
but there is no more I can tell you. I want to make that 
call on Phillip Gray as soon as I can; but first of all I’d 
like you to have a word with Wayne so that you can see 
exactly how things are fixed. That should ease the position 
for both of us.” 


“All right, Mick. I’m not worrying about you butting into 
the party. I’ve known you for long enough to discover 
whether I can trust you or not. All I want from you is the 
assurance that you’ll do nothing whatever that might hindei 
me in any way. That’s not asking very much from you, and 
so long as you tell me that you'll do that I’ll leave you with 
as clear a field as I can.” 

I m content. You dive into the lion’s den, listen to Wayne 

saying his piece, and then we’ll have a joint talk with our 
friend Gray.” 

That will suit me. I may want to ask some questions that 
won t interest you at all, but don’t let that bother you.” 

“Right. The same goes for me, too. Let’s get started.” 


iu b' u - ine same goes for me, too. Let’s get started.” 4 
Forbes did not remain for long with Wayne. As Mick hailed] 
cab the inspector wagged his head and smiled as he said: 


“Seems to me after what I’ve heard that you must be 
Public Mystery Number One. At any rate, the air is all 
clear now. So here we go.” 

thJlh^r ove ?^ arr * val that Phi,Hp Gra y resided ™ 

Ibout u West u 0n Mansions - The commissionaire was 

warrLf te |ephone the flat when Forbes whipped out a 
warrant card, shook his head. 

unannounced/^* 6 ’'' ^ ‘' W6 ’ d rathcr make a " France 

n Jo h d ey th t e 0 °car t d he „„' i fh e 'rf’ a ' ked a '° ng ‘ he passage t0 the left - 

oiea me card on the door and pressed the bell. They rang 
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three or four times. There was no response. Cardby became 
impatient, whispered to Forbes: 

“You wait here for a minute. I’m diving downstairs to 
get the master key for this flat. Something screwy has 
happened.” 

He soon returned. The men were grim and silent as he 
swung back the tongue of the lock, made a silent entry. For 
a second they paused in the small vestibule, looked towards 
the two doors leading from it, thought the one facing them 
was the best bet. That was unlocked. Mick swung it back 
speedily, stepped into a small living room. 

Both men stopped abruptly. There was no need for them 
to speak. And there was every reason why Phillip Gray 
did not respond to the ring of the bell. Nor could any 
human being when placed as he was! 

Phillip Gray was sprawled across the mat before a small 
gas fire. Ilis arms were flung at right angles to his body, the 
legs were contorted. The face was twisted hideously. 

The handle of a dagger protruded from the left of his 
chest. He had handed in his checks: shuffled off the mortal 
coil: staged the final fade-out. Phillip Gray, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, had been murdered! 

Mick stepped over the corpse, placed the back of his hand 
against the man’s cheek. The flesh was still warm. Mick 
swung round to Forbes: 

“I’m taking a bet that this bloke was alive half an hour 
ago. Let’s lock up the flat, beat back to that commission¬ 
aire, and start asking a few questions. He ought to know 
plenty about this killing.” 

They were quickly disappointed. The commissionaire fre¬ 
quently served the tenants by delivering trivial messages 
for them. He had been away from the block of flats half a 
dozen times that morning. During one of those occasions, he 
said, Mr. Phillip Gray might have had a caller, but he had 
certainly had no caller while the commissionaire had been on 
duty at the entrance. They returned to the flat, and Forbes 
rang the Yard to ask for assistance to be sent immediately. 

“f reckon we’d better hold our hands, Mick,” he said, 
“until the ‘dabs’ man has been round looking for prints. 
Who ever did this was no stranger to Gray. He must have 
rung for admission, and I don’t reckon Gray was the type 
to admit anybody unless he knew them well. 

“That must be right. While we’re waiting for your boys 
to arrive let’s take a look around and see what Gray owned 
_or what the killer came for. We might have a bit of luck. 
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At the end of ten minutes they had not made much pro¬ 
gress. Cardby began to realise that Gray was no fool. Like 
all good crooks, he didn’t believe in retaining anything that 
might spell danger. At the end of the search he had found 
two items which might or might not be of value. They were 
trivial—but trivial items in criminal detection can grow to 
sizes of importance in the most astonishing manner. He held 
both articles in his hand, a frown crossing his brow as he 
pondered over them. 

The first was a most unusual item to discover in a man’s 
pocket. It was a simple menu card. The youngster read: 

Luncheon To-day—1/6 

Oxtail Soup 
Roast Beef 
Boiled Potatoes 
Roast Potatoes 
Cabbage 
Rice Pudding 
Apple Tart 


Drink Henright’s Beer 


Forbes looked over Cardby’s shoulder, frowned as he read. 

“A damned funny thing to keep as a souvenir,” he re¬ 
marked. “And I don’t think he’s had it in his pocket for 
very long. What d’you say?” 

Mick examined the menu for a time before he replied: 

“It isn’t creased. It hasn’t been held in the usual clip. It 
comes from a second-class pub, and the card is provided by 
the brewers. You can bet on that, since the beer is advertised 
in print at the bottom of the card. That means that the 
pub is a tied house. I’ll copy this, and then you can take 
the original. I hope it does you some good.” 

After taking a note, Mick handed over the card, turned 
his attention to the second article he had taken from the 
dead man’s pocket. It was a woman’s powder compact, an 
ornate affair fashioned in gold and black enamel. Both men 
eyed it curiously. Mick twisted it from side to side. There 
was nothing uncommon about it. There were thousands of 
a similar type on the market. Had Grrfy stolen it for a joke, 
taken care of it for a girl, and forgotten to return it? The 
youngster levered a nail beneath the powder pad. Immedi¬ 
ately his eyes opened wider. 

Beneath it, lying flat on the base of the compact, was a 
used three-halfpenny stamp. Cardby picked it up, held it 
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closer to the light. He was wondering why any person re¬ 
tained a used stamp. Tt could scarcely be of sentimental 
significance. So why should it be secreted? 

Part of the postmark could be discerned. The remainder 
had either faded or been imprinted on the envelope. He 
could read: “Lo . . . W.C.” That was all. Mick handed it 
over to Forbes, remarking: 

“Posted, obviously, in the London West Central district. 
But why kept?” 

“Search me!” said the Yard man. “Pm getting a head¬ 
ache. I shouldn’t have thought a used stamp was a useful 
part of a toilet equipment.” 

“Nor me. But it wasn’t kept for nothing. I reckon that 
stamp could tell a real story to the person knowing the 
answer. I’ll leave it to you to hand over to your ex¬ 
perts. They might find something on it. By the way, laddie, 
I don’t think you’d be boxing very cleverly if you let the 
news of this killing spread round the town. Try to keep it 
dim for a while. Gray was as close to the killing of that 
policeman as this stamp used to be to the envelope. Please 
yourself, but I'd advise you to move slowly. And when I 
tip you off not to advertise the murder I am thinking that 
should apply to plenty of Yard men also.” 

“Lordy, Mick, you’re not getting ideas about our bunch, 
are you?” 

“Not exactly. I’m just thinking that the whole affair is 
lousy from top to bottom, and I wouldn’t advise you to trust 
anybody. Well, I’m not in this paty with you, so I’ll do a 
drift. If I can lend a hand later I’ll grab you. Until then— 
may the gods ride with you.” 

“Hold on for a moment, lad. Where are you heading for?” 

“You’d be surprised. I’ve developed a thirst, and there’.; 
only one logical manner of assuaging it. I’ll give you one 
guess. So-long.” 

“Drink, be damned, for a tale!” muttered Forbes as the 
youngster left. But he would have been wrong. 




CHAPTER SIX 

CURIOUS DISCOVERIES 

Cardby appeared to be in no hurry for a drink. He took the 
Bakerloo Tube from Maida Vale, thought over many things 
until he arrived at the Elephant and Castle. Walking slowly, 
he turned into Kennington Park Road, looked from side to 
side as he strolled along. After five minutes his search 
ended. He stood outside the “White Rose.” But he was in 
no hurry to enter, standing on the kerb to light a cigarette 
while he gave the public house a casual once-over. It was 
like another thousand hostelries. Green tiles rose to a height 
of some five feet around the premises. The bottom halves of 
the windows were glazed. The place was unpretentiously 
neat. He noticed that the public bar and private bar we v e 
on his side. Slowly he turned round the corner of the 
premises, found the saloon bar a.few yards along the side 
street- He watched a few urchins playing in the street, 
scrutinized with deliberate care the poster advertising a 
current cinema programme. As he half turned he noticed 
the brass frame at the side of the entrance doors. Mick had 
seen many a hundred like them—provided by mineral water 
companies to advertise the excellence of their products, and 
afford the publican a frame for his menu. The youngster 
was sauntering past without evincing much interest. Then 
he stopped in the middle of his stride. Something about the 
menu attracted his attention. At the base of the card was 
printed: “Drink Henright’s Beer.” 

Cardby knew that many other public houses, all tied to. 
the famous brewery, would carry similar cards. Still, it] 
seemed an odd coincidence. His gaze raised, and instantly he 
realized that there could be no odd coincidence about the 
matter at all. The menu was written, beyond any doubt, by 
the person who had filled in the card he’d taken from the 
pocket of Phillip Gray! 

There could be no mistake. The writer, he judged, was 
probably a conceited person with little knowledge. The let¬ 
ters were like those made by a semi-illiterate, sprawling and 
ill-formed. But the penman had ornamented his poor handi¬ 
work with flourishing, blatant affectations. Cardby read 
down the menu with much interest, and as he read he won¬ 
dered what was wrong with the advertised meal. Twice he 
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examined the words before he appreciated what he had 
missed. In every respect but one the items on the menu were 
identical with those on the copy he carried in his pocket. 

The missing item was more than odd. The luncheon did 
not include oxtail soup! It might, he thought, be a complete 
oversight; it might be that a mistake was made on the menu 
possessed by Gray; it might . . . 

He ceased considering the possibilities, swung back one of 
the doors and walked into the saloon bar. Trade was not 
brisk. On the right half a dozen customers draped them¬ 
selves along a circular bar. To the left four or five men 
were eating lunch. There were six small tables bearing 
cloths. Four of them were unoccupied. Cardby threw away 
his cigarette end as he advanced to the bar. The men 
standing there glanced at him for an instant, turned away 
again. The barmaid rose from her seat beside the cash regis¬ 
ter, walked towards him as though time meant nothing in 
her large life. 

“I’ll take a bitter, please,” said the youngster. The girl 
was nothing about which pne could normally raise enthusi¬ 
asm. Her type was too standardized, too regimented, too 
familiar to the gaze. It seemed to Mick that in some mys¬ 
terious manner ten thousand women had been told what to 
do with their hair and their faces. She was just one of them. 

A luncheon menu stood on the bar. He took a quick glance 
at it. Once again he found that the oxtail soup was missing. 
Apparently, Phillip Gray was to be treated as a customer 
well away from the usual run. The girl slid the beer to¬ 
wards him, took his money without comment, smacked the 
change on the counter as though tired of life in general, and 
returned to her seat. Satisfied that her work had been well 
and truly done, she placed her hands on her knees and stared 
Kvith strange fixedness at an advertisement designed to 
encourage a thirst for gin. 

Cardby picked his beer from the counter, turned round so 
that he rested his back against the bar, and faced the small 
dining-tables. lie was in no hurry to drink. Instead he 
spent a while examining the plates before the few customers, 
wondering how long it would be before one of them needed 
the services of the waiter. The men near him were discuss¬ 
ing dog racing with the whispered monotones of those who 
know all, but fear lest their staggering knowledge should 
pass to others. The barmaid stared at the advertisement with 
marked concentration. The youngster decided that the time 
had arrived to make an opening. 
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“If you gaze at that picture for very much longer, miss,” 
he said, “I will begin to think that you’re fond of gin. 
What about trying one?” 

She rose from her seat, planted an expression on her face 
supposed to register mixed boredom and surprise, informed 
him in tones redolent of London birth that she was not 
allowed to drink while on duty. 

“Must be very annoying at times,” said Mick. “The man¬ 
ager doesn’t seem to be about. What about chancing your 
arm.? You can always make it a fast one—and if you’re 
caught, swear blind that you were taking peppermint to 
cure your indigestion.” 

“That wouldn’t go down with the boss,” said the girl. “He 
was born too soon to be caught with fairy tales like that 
one. It’s too old.” 

“The luck seems to be against you, sister. If I had a job 
like that I’d try changing my boss. There are plenty of 

other jobs, and life’s too short to turn it into a perpetual 
thirst.” 

“I know a good job when I’ve got one,” said the girl, “and 
they don’t seem to grow on every tree. I’m not taking any 
chances.” 

Mick smiled as he looked round the bar, wondered why the 
girl should have a good job. Things were not piecing to¬ 
gether as they should. 

“What sort of a lunch do they serve here?” he inquired 

“What d’you expect me to say?” The girl smirked. “Ask 
yourself.” 

“I will. But I don’t know the answer. Is that another 

thing you get the sack for—if you advise a customer to try 
the lunch here?” 

• be siUy ’ You know what 1 mean. You’ll find it all 

right. 

“Then I might try it a bit later. Let me have another bit- 
u e s ed P to a 1t’” ThlS Henright ’ s stuff isn>t bad tack when you get 

*’ ve beard things like that said before. Never been here 7 ” 

voya ? e L into the pub * lady - Do much trade? 
Wouldnt think so if this morning looked like a fair sped- 

m ° r< ; Hke the afternoon t0 me. Trade’s not too 
most places. ® ^ regulars ; and they>re the backbone of 

,? a . rdby had baen thinking quickly, decided that there was 
nothing to lose by trying a chance shot in the dark. He was 
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playing for an opening, remembering the initials on the 
note he had taken from Gray. 

“I expect you have,” he said. “I used to know a bloke 
who ambled in here fairly often. I never can remember 
names very well. I think his first name was Charlie.” 

“There are plenty of ’em. What was he like? I might 
know him.” 

Cardby paused to light another cigarette. The cards were 
falling the wrong way. He shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. 

“You’ve got me well beaten, sister. I never could describe 
folk. We’ll let it pass. Maybe I’ve got the pubs mixed up 
in any case. Mostly, all I remember about him is that his 
friends called him C.M. Why people call folks by then- 
initials I don’t know. If anybody tried that on me I’d 
wonder what I was wanted for.” 

“C.M.?” The barmaid’s eyebrows rose a fraction as she 
stared at the youngster. “I know a man they call by those 
initials, but I’m sure he isn’t the one you mean. No, it 
wouldn’t be him.” 

“Why so certain, sister? Am I so much below his level. 


Is that it?” 

“No, no, not at all. 
but he’s not your sort. 


He’s a man named Curly Meredith, 
He wouldn’t be the man you mean. 


Curly comes in quite a lot.” 

“That doesn’t sound very much like my acquaintance. My 
friend never takes very much to drink. Just a couple, and 


he’s away.” 

“I didn’t mean that. Curly Meredith doesn t take much 
either. But he likes to be around. Still, you wouldn’t know 

him. I’m certain about that.” 

Cardby could appreciate that the girl was uneasy. He de¬ 
cided to take another wild leap, smiled as he remarked: 

“Never be too certain about things, lady. I know quite a 
lot of men. This friend of mine used to drift around a bit 
with a comical-looking cove—the sort of man you d pick out 

of a crowd any time.” . ... 

“He’s got my sympathy. There aren’t many about like 


“You’re right. This bloke had protruding eyes, a nose that 
was a bit flattened—eh—wide lips that sagged a bit—eh—- 
The youngster ceased speaking. He knew immediately that 
he had hit the bull’s-eye. The barmaid clenched the edge of 
the counter, was staring at him with odd intensity. Caidby 
made no attempt to speak. He picked up his drink, emptied 
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the glass, pushed it forward for a third drink. The girl still 
stared at him. The youngster wondered whether he was 
imagining things or whether the barmaid was frightened. 
Her eyes seemed wider, the lower lip was a trifle tremulous, 
and the fingers clutched the counter with unnecessary force. 
She turned away to fill his glass. Cardby decided to play a 
waiting game. Everything could be lost with ease if be tried 
to force the pace. 

“That man was in here with Curly Meredith last night,” 
she said as she pushed the refilled glass forward. “I’d never 
have thought that you’d know blokes like them. It surprises 
me.” 

“You shouldn’t let little things like that surprise you. 
Either of ’em been in this morning, by any chance?” 

“Surely. The man who was with Curly last night came 
in this morning two or three minutes after we’d opened. 
He didn’t stay for long.” 

Mick smiled broadly as though in possession of a private 
joke. 

“I’ll bet he didn’t ask you if the lunch was any good,” 
he said. 

The barmaid appeared startled, looked at him, spoke 
abruptly: 

“What an extraordinary thing that you should say that! 
I’m starting to think that there’s something not quite human 
about you, mister.” 

“Never let it be said, lady. Why should that be so extra¬ 
ordinary?” 

“Because he asked me what was for lunch, and I told him 
that it was too early for me to know anything about it. Bob, 
the waiter lad, came in to set the tables, and he walked over 
to him. That’s why it seemed odd that you should ask me 
about it. What made you say that?” 

Cardby did not reply. With a sideways glance be saw a 
young waiter approach one of the tables, commence to clear 
away the plates. The man was in the early twenties, looked 
as though the luck of life was not altogether with him. The 
elbows of his jacket were shiny, the shirt front was far re¬ 
moved from whiteness, there was no crease in the well-worn 
trousers and the shoes looked ready for the refuse dump. The 
pate face carried unseemly pimples, the features were weak, 
the fair hair sodden with brilliantine. There was no life in 

eyeS ° r «?- ait ' He seemed as act as though half dazed. 
Cardby ^ as filing away the description as he looked. It 
might be wanted some day. 
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“I only made the remark,” he said, "because the man I 
described always said that he’d rather drink than eat. I’m 
surprised that he even wanted to know anythin# about the 
food here.” 

"You’ve got him wrong. He seemed quite interested. A 
curious card.” 

"I know where there’s a real nest of ’em. You’ve got some 
comical customers around here. And they’re not all on the 
level, sister.” 

"Are you telling me?” The girl laughed nastily. "I 
wouldn’t trust a heap of ’em as far as I could see them.” 

"You’re about right. They’d pinch your socks without 
troubling to take off your shoes. Some of them are real 
artists.” 

The girl laughed again. But there was no mirth behind it. 

"Fancy you telling me that,” she said. "I’ve missed plenty 
since I came here. Believe me, mister, I want a score of 
eyes to watch this bar. And if I had 'em I wouldn’t have 
enough. Why, only yesterday I had my powder compact 
lifted. I’d like to lay my hands on the bloke who raised it. 
His own mother wouldn’t know him when I was through.” 

Mick took a couple of quick gulps, lowering his beer. The 
chance was too good to miss. 

"That’s the worst of leaving these solid gold articles about.” 

"Solid gold, be damned! It wasn’t anything like that, but « 
it was the nicest I ever had. All gold and black, it was— 
quite pretty.” 

Mick took another drink. He meant to make hay while the 
sun was shining. The clouds might appear at any moment. 

"Where was it lifted from?” he asked. "Surely nobody 
could have taken it from behind the bar? At least, I wouldn’t 

think so.” , T , ... 

<4 I left it in my room. That’s the last I saw of it. I d like 

to screw somebody’s neck for raising it. A rotten trick, I 

call it.” . , ^ 

"So do I. Never mind, sister, it might turn up. Don t 

abandon hope.” . , ,, „ 

"Believe me, there’d be nobody more surprised than 

She ceased speaking as the bar doors swung back. Cardby 
turned slightly so that he could eye the newcomer. If the 
arrival had dressed to achieve effect, he had certainly suc¬ 
ceeded. The grey felt hat was tilted rakishly, the striped 
shirt was somewhat violent, the pin ornamenting the flash* 
tie seemed like a fair-ground prize. A watch chain spread 
across the double-breasted waistcoat. The shoulders of the 
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coat were padded until they achieved squareness and width, 
and the trousers swirled down to hide most of the brilliance 
indicated by the acutely pointed toes of patent leather shoes. 
Mick smiled as he scrutinized. Everything worn by the new¬ 
comer was painfully new. 

The arrival looked round the room as though wondering 
whether to sell the place or give it to some poor relative. He 
was pugnaciously young, swung his shoulders from the hips 
as he walked, held one thumb in a waistcoat pocket—lest an 
onlooker might let the glittering chain pass unobserved. As 
he reached Cardby’s side he smacked a pound note on the 
counter, smirked upon the girl with proprietorial condescen- 
sion, looked at Mick to indicate how sorry he felt for him 
and ordered-a whisky with so much masculine vigour that 
he sounded frightened. Then he coughed to indicate that 
his nerves were steady. 

ing A Zewhit! U,ar bm ” d? ” inqUired ‘ he « ,rI - She smi| - 

"It all comes the same to me,” said the young man. With 
a gesture of the hand, a twist of the lip, he sought to create 

barrow?*? 1 that USUa " y he ordered his drinks by the 

ment unSl h y "TnT* 1 , ^ youth with some amuse- 
Ur ', hl he . eyed t he features closely. He began to 

change his mind. The newcomer, it was true, was young 

stupidly conceited, very uneducated in the wavs of the Vorld’ 
socia! y adrift. But the set of the thin lips, the glitter Tn the 

coat’ tfl the? dr “ m f min 8 of his fi "«ccs against the waist- 

bSo« unSe? TT ‘° Cardby char acteristics he had met 

Carfbv-? alan J l? circumstances. The youth noticed 
cardby s glance, whipped round as he said: 

^Satisfied that you’ve got a real eyeful by now?” 

like A tT°knnw re ^ ie l MiCk evenly * 1,1 think the Iad v would 
whisky.” whether you take soda or water with your 

to"hi!s St lin s SP int’n S n ee . th ? rt ’” he said - He laised glass 

glass and 1- ^ one eulp ’ laid do "'" the empty 

breast nockS n f ° r the decorativ '= handkerchief in his 

wards the glf S u? C ° m ™ encad “agWng. Cardby looked to- 
ras tne girl and winked broadly. But he wasn't 
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“I reckon you drank the stuff with too much enthusiasm,” 
said Mick. 

“Don’t tell me how to take my drink,” snapped the youth. 
“Better men than you could ever be have come badly unstuck 
by preaching to me. If I were you, mister, I’d watch my 
step the next time you get ideas about handing out advice. 
It’s dangerous.” 

“All right, sonny,” said Cardby gently. “I didn’t mean to 
upset you at all. Accidents like that can happen to all of 
us at times.” 

“They don’t happen twice with me, and don’t forget that.” 
Mick wondered whether the boy had taken too much drink, 
or whether he was naturally belligerent. The youth made a 
better effort with his second drink, pushed over the glass for 
a third. Cardby saw the girl frowning. He sympathized 
with her. The boy was asking for trouble. 

Suddenly the doors opened behind Mick, swung back with 
something of a crash. The youth by his side made no effort 
to turn round. Cardby was anxious to take a look at the new¬ 
comer who made such a hurried entrance. The man was 
nearer sixty than fifty, and the years had not dealt too 
kindly with him. The figure was lean, and slightly bent. 
The cadaverous face was heavily seamed, and the eyes 
seemed too vividly alive to be true. The man paused for one 
second, looked towards the bar and then advanced with a 
slithering step that covered the distance with deceiving 
speed. Mick saw the girl step back a little. 

The next move happened with suddenness that shocked. 
Before the youth could turn round the old man whipped the 
glass out of his hand, poured the whisky into a spittoon, 
smacked the glass down on the bar, seized the youth by the 
arm, propelled him towards the door. To Cardby’s amaze¬ 
ment the youth offered no resistance whatever. The pan- 
vanished from sight. Mick wiped his forehead. He was 

PU “That was his father, I reckon,” he said to the startled 

barmaid. „ . ...... 

“Father be damned!” said the girl nervously. Why didn t 

you speak to the bloke when he came in? You might have 

said something to him.” , , T . 

“I couldn’t see any reason why I should. It wasn t my 

Pa “Are you taking me up the garden path? That man was 
Curly Meredith!” 





CHAPTER SEVEN 

EVENTS MOVE ALONG 


Cardby bit the end of his cigarette, threw the stub away, 
took a gulp of beer, prayed that his intelligence might be 
guided in making a fast move. But in which direction? 
He knew that the girl was regarding him with accumulating 
suspicion, that if he chased after the youth and Curly Mere¬ 
dith he would probably burn his boats behind him as far as 
she was concerned. He decided to remain in the bar for a 
short time, play his cards steadily until the girl’s doubts 
about him faded. 

“You've got me all wrong, sister,” he said. “Maybe I saw 
more than you did. Once I took a peep at Curly’s face as he 
came through those doors I knew that trouble had entered 
with both feet. I know something about Curly when he de¬ 
cides to cut up rough, and I didn’t intend being at the taking 
end when the lid blew off. If the youth was heading for a 
hot spot I didn’t mean to stand back as a pillow between 
the pair of ’em. I had an idea for a minute that Curly might 
blame me for drinking with the lad. While I was waiting for 
him to start his song and dance with me he ditched the 
youth s drink and shot him outside. I reckon, my dear, that 
I did all that a sensible bloke would do. You may be one of 
those impetuous souls. I’m not. I’ve seen too many people 

taken to hospitals through doing things without thinking 
first.” 


girl wa . s . sti11 du bious. She moved away from Mick. 

rwK™ re ™ ai . nin S ™ en in the ba r were calling for drinks. 
Cardby could hear them questioning the barmaid about the 

ri €Pl ^J here was P lent y be would like to have 

The tnn^f WES n ° hurry to return to him. 

g ^ ter ™ aited ^patiently, posed nonchalantly to in¬ 
young that ’ aS ^ aS he WaS concerned > tbe day was still 

said'as n sL g H ng 10 bUy th& S tale you,fe just told me '” she 

he’d ^ "" ^ had 

hit- i^ t otber time I'm certain he would,” remarked 

h!’d k Llv Ut T° U COUld ? ee that the bloke was so wild that 
the k^i y H g0 l° ne J ambltion in bfe-and that was to ditch 

lad wls « Ut ° f the pub - 1 th <>agbt the 

lad was asking for trouble. He acted as though he was 
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crazy when he was ordering his drinks. Maybe he’ll get. 
smacked and put to bed when he gets home. I’d like the 
job of doing it.” 

“Who was the youth?” asked the barmaid. “Since you 
know Curly so well you ought to know; and I’m going to 
have a word with the boss about him. I don’t aim to have a 
babe in arms like that causing trouble in my bar.” 

Mick lit another cigarette reluctantly. His mouth was dry. 
He had no desire to smoke. But the action gave him a 
breathing space. 

“I thought it might be Curly’s son.” he said casually. “I 
had never met the youth before; but that idea came into my 
head as soon as I saw Curly make his entrance. Didn’t it 
look that way to you, sister?” 

“Curly Me edith hasn't got any kids. I know that. He’s 
told me so.” 

“And you reckon a bloke like that always swears by the 
book?” 

“I can’t see why he should lie to me about it. And I don’t 
believe vou, mister. You’ve got eyes, and you’ve got some 
sense. Anybody with a bit of either could see at a glance 
that they were nothing alike. You can’t tell a bedtime story 
like that to me. Tit some other fool.” 

“All right, little one. Don’t get excited. I don’t see that 
it’s got anything to do with us in any case. Anybody would 
think that the youth had adopted you as some sort of guar¬ 
dian angel. If that’s the case, you can have the job with my 
love. I only took a couple of looks, and I reckoned that he 
was a nasty piece of work, a dirty little upstart.” 

“I’m not likely to disagree with you about that. Time I 

closed up.” . , T * i 

Mick glanced at his watch. The girl was right. He waved 

his hand. 

“And I must be on my way, sister, he said. I 11 drop in 
again soon, and we’ll have a chat. Next time I may even 

have time to grab lunch.” . 

“You’re as free to come in here as most other people, said 

the girl without ent^gsiasm. She collected his glass from 
the counter. Mick left the public-house, wondering which 
move to make next. He ente-ed a call-box, rang the Yard, 
was lucky to find that Inspector Forbes was inside. 

“I’m ringing from the Elephant and Castle,” said Cardby, 
“and in a minute I’m going to amble into the local P°hce 
station. I want to have a word with the D.D.I. there. Woul 
you mind ringing him to give some sort of introduction, te 
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ing him that he can talk to me without being nervous? It 
might help a lot. Thanks. I’ll come along to the Yard shortly 
and tell you a few things you might like to know. So-long.” 

Ten minutes later Mick strolled into a divisional station, 
pushed a card across the desk, asked if he could see the 
divisional detective inspector, informed the uniformed man 
that he was expected. A minute later he was shown into 
the small office. A wiry man of middle age advanced to 
meet him. 


“My name is Curtis,” he said. “I’ve just heard from 
Forbes. I’m more than glad to meet you, Cardby. That’s 
the worst of having a fame that runs before you. Sit down 
and tell me all your troubles. What's wrong?” 

At the moment I’m not quite certain. I’ve called to get 
a spot of info, about one of your local lads. What can you 
tell me about the man named Curly Meredith? It’ll stay 
with me whatever you say. Go ahead.” 


th/tnn-l * 111 f fcw WOlds - Cur, y Meredith is about 

Sr Lt u * ^ °i we ’ ve S ot >n this part of the 

Smoke. He s clever, knows all the answers, and he’s damned 

angeious. Curly is no small-timer. He reckons that splits 

and coppers were only born to cause trouble and act as 

^ndToff e^r n W,th u*T S and guns - IVc had him tailed on 
™. off f 1Ce he Iast came out of ‘stir,’ but there’s 

thing I can pin on him at the moment. Still I’ve been 
scaled about him for the last month. It just isn’t right it 

ow fo" so^ne^nd^ T"™’ that Cur,y ^oredith should lie 

von VohvL k g ake no attem Pt to pull a stroke. Have 

y “ f bc . d him for something, Cardby?” 

in tw J- Gt ’ ?- Ut 1 ™ ^ e ^ nnin S to get ambitious about things 
in i r°", Wh f S CUlly ’ S fav °urite line of business?” 
amoniTthl any thing that looks as though it might land him 

He ^ mind W risks' 

rather put it thai wav Tf ? WOrd ° f warnin « if V^u’d 
don’t persuade yourself thJT ° Ut “ n * lin S for Meredith, 

him by the blokn ic u * * because the years are passing 

rather be sent alon ^ i HA rea! P ° ison ’ C ***>*• I’d 

in preference to mm!, ar *. est an J man ?°uth of the Thames 

that his play i n this CUffS T hl i!”* Mercdith knows 

think he’s in aL 1 '' ld 18 , neai 1 y trough, and I don’t 

exit. Remembe^ that , . how hc sta ^ his 

de -Than k a r' d ^ b - CUr ' y is built That ^ '' ke ' y *° 

leading k Can° r y oTte a .Tt e e “' e ml- 

* ten me anything else about the bloke? 
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You can’t know too much when you’re playing with ex¬ 
plosives, and I’m always ready to learn.” 

“Wait a minute. I’ve got one of my blokes in the station 
now who could help you more than I could. Sergeant White 
has been keeping a weather eye on Meredith for quite a long 
time. The last time Curly slid behind the bars it was White 
who put him there. I reckon he knows Meredith from the 
c-adle—to whatever grave he might end in. I’ll get White 
to talk to you. I’m sure he can tell you plenty. Wait a 
moment.” 

Curtis moved out of the office, but soon returned with 
Detective-Sergeant White. The officer was no chicken, looked 
as though pension day was fast approaching. The D.D.I. 
told him why Cardby had called. 

“I don’t know why you’re interested,” said White, “but 1 
don’t think you’ll find that he’s done anything lately. I’ve 
been tailing him until I dream about him, and he hasn’t 
pulled a fast one for a couple of months. Apart from that, 
all I can tell you is that Curly Meredith is made for the 
hangman. I’ve never met a cove in my life who seemed more 
likely to end up by taking the long drop. All I hope is that 
I’m not the person he swings for. Anything else I can tell 


you?” , .. 

“I know so little that it’s difficult for me to ask questions. 

I’m making a private inquiry, and somewhere along the line 

Meredith seems to cross the path. Just what part he plays 

I don’t know. Is he known as a regular gunman, or does 

the shooting take him in spasms?” 

“I can’t answer that except by saying this—any time 
Meredith happened to have a gun with him he’d rather shoot 
it out than be arrested. I don’t think he gives a twopenny 
hoot whether he lives or dies, and I’m damned certain he 
doesn’t mind who gets killed before he comes to the end of 

the trail. Why did you ask that?” 

“I wanted to know. Does he usually run in harness, 

are most of his strokes pulled as solo turns?” 

“Mostly he works alone, but at times he handles jobs ^ 
big that he has to bring in a few right-hand tough blokes 
“I’m curious to know whether Meredith has any family. 

Ca ‘We y iT eaiily^He has not. Curly is a million miles re¬ 
moved from anything that might seem domesticated He 
lives alone—in digs—and always ^has done since I nrst 

knew him. Any reason for asking? 

“Yes I have. You know most of the tough crowd around 


or 


so 
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these parts. I’m anxious to get some information about a 
youngster who looks as though he might be dangerous, or 
might not. The lad I mean is about twenty years of age, 
five feet eight, around nine stone, has blue-grey eyes, pointed 
nose, wide mouth with thin lips, ears that flap out somewhat, 
uses his hands nervously, thinks he's a big shot, and likes 
to talk to create an impression of real toughness. Can you 
fit that man anywhere into your mental crooks’ gallery?” 

White puffed at a cigarette for a few seconds, and lines 
creased his forehead. Curtis made no attempt to speak. The 

sergeant pressed the smoke into a tray, stared at Cardby, 
started to say: 

“I know a youth who might—but it wouldn’t, it couldn’t, 
be him.’ 

“Never bank on certainties,” said Cardby, smiling. “I’ve 

tinies! aP0St °' iC faC ° S g ° inK int ° Jug many 

“Wait a while. I'm just thinking of something that hap- 
pened not long ago. H’m. Perhaps you’re right about theie 
certainties, Cardby, although this time I’m thinking my guess 

ou a ,h C a r de mark if the youth y™ -neon is^eaUv 

4 Hu , Can yOU te me an ything else about him?” 

women and defin ‘ te f Cock ney twang, fancies his chance with 

a s^pVdresLr” ° f ,he '° Cal lads consider 

C ouldn“» U C0Uldn '‘ be ‘ he b ° y 1 have in my "ind. No, it 

more'eurkm s.’^°’ ? ^ be -g «» news. I’m getting 

for T the y g, U rls 'hX ,w gh ‘ ° f bas ~ m »ne y for clothes or 
brain. Nfthing more “ sm »»-time sneak thief without 

sisa*? x» s swts.15 

on it.” not seem to an y initials inscribed 

me' W Cardby" " Y ° u *•«*« 

the lad I first though? tu do T ubt about You’ve placed 

Morgam” Ca ' 
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“And what can you tell me about Master Tommy Morgan?’ 
“His father was a third-rate crooked ’un, and took any 
amount of spells in ‘stir.’ He’s all washed up now, and com¬ 
pletely on the floor. The mother never rose beyond trivial 
shop lifting, served a few odd sentences, and then gave it 
all up to take in washing. The lad Tommy has been in 
trouble of one sort or another since the day he could walk. 
There’s never been anything serious attached to it, and 1 
always placed him as -a poor kid who’d been led adrift by 
his folks. It L-n’t long since he was released from Borstal, 
and I was keeping a fatherly eye on him. Since he came 

out he’s been in no trouble at all.’ 

“And you wouldn’t say that he was a tough character 
“Wait'a minute. Until yesterday I would not. But 1 
spoke to him then and the kid seems to have changed He 
shook my hand of? his arm, and looked as though he d have 
been pleased to see me under the sod. Is he mixed up .n any 
way with Curly Meredith? I just can’t imagine it. 

“Take it from me, White, that the youth is very much 
mixed up with your friend Me edith, and thanks very much 
for the information. Now I want you to do me a veiy co 

it vet but I’m going to have a word with Foibes attei i 

» rx5$-‘ ssrT ~ 

th «CardbV^’^ieTc^rtis; “we've heard enough about you 
to "uch’ 7 request wouldn’t he made for amusement.^ 

think we can rely an’ ^ “ ? c cer tainly will not 

the cards are better P la > ed ' th » mcan timc, if you find 

do anything to spoil * h . th( . way of information that you 

w.M along“the word, and we’l, do the best we 

“"ThaVrviry decent of you ^E/thlt To^the presTM 

out aio4 my o Own line^ He 

take'action in a‘~r likeTy' to be regardec, as > 
and prejudicial to the good name of the police 
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happened to be a member of it. Oh, White, when you next 
see Tommy Morgan you’ll find that he’s attired in glad rags, 
that he looks like an advertisement for everything that 
clothes should not be. I’d be most obliged if you’d overlook 
the sartorial splendour. It might make him more conceited 
than ever—although that seems impossible to me.” 

“I just can’t see Tommy in that sort of rig-out,” said 
White. 


“That doesn’t surprise me,” remarked Cardby. “It really 
has to be seen to be believed. I’d imagine that some super 
salesman with a distorted sense of clothes value shoved him 
quickly into all the ready-mades that he had left over from 
Guy Fawkes Day. One small matter before I cease pestering 
you both. What can you tell me about the ‘White Rose’ in 
Kennington Park Road? I'd be interested to know the news ” 

The local men were silent for a while. Curtis was the 
nrst to speak: 


aboutT N^n^Tn Saying that WeVe got serious doubts 

thimrs mil? • y °! any m ° re at thc moment, but 
things might happen in that pub one day. White has kent 

an optic on it for quite a while.” 1 


know"that help you ' Cardby,” said the sergeant. “I 

Know that there is something screwy about the place and 

m„rr e t h a ot whyus'r But 1 

through your mind, ^ftr * ’“""‘"S 

morn^ng^ wherT the* vouth^ out of there this 

then among the monev That* n Wh,sky * The ,ad was 
lay off those two fo/the til! t 1 Can t ? U . you - But P^ase 
meet me in that pub at anv timp'^’ y ° U hap P en to 

just take no noticL of it After all ‘ Pm"? i^t n ° Xt fcw (iays 
most of the crowd T d i ’ 1 on,y hu man and, like 
going.” ° Wd * 1 Can deve, °P a thirst at times. I’ll be 

were bewUdered As °the h doo S T'^Vi C * rdhy - Plainly both 
turned to hfs superior Cl ° Sed behind the you ^er 

the whole 5*my vTorid^s turning 1< ? S ’ going mad ’ or 
quite make up mv mind ? upside down. And I can’t 

his news shakes^mv dea^nto In* H 1 .?* lt might b - AI 
“That man wouMn’t telk thron wi? ^ * madhoa ^.” 
White, “and I’d advise wu uV° P ° f his hat " said 

facts. Cardby isn’t knoln £££ i"t£ 
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In his line of business you can’t afford to blow the top 
when you’re talking to the police.” 

Cardby stood on the kerb waiting for a st ay taxi. It was 
some time before he noticed that the newspaper sellers were 
bawling their wares with unusually stentorious voices. Then 
he noticed the posters pushed out by the three evening 
papers: 

OLI) BAILEY JUDGE SHOT 
SHOT JUDGE SENSATION 
AMAZING OLD BAILEY DRAMA 

The youngster hurried over to one of the vendors, bought 
a copy of each paper. The heavily indented type on the front 
of the first paper he looked at told him all that he wanted 
to know. He read: 

MR. Justice Malin Found Shot 
Amazing Odd Bailey Tragedy 
Sensational Drama of Murder Trial 

“Shortly after two o’clock this afternoon, while the court 
was waiting for the trial of Wilfred Matthews, charged with 
the murder of Elsie Weeks, to continue after the luncheon 
adjournment, Mr. Justice Malin was found shot dead in his 
private room. 

“The court was immediately cleared, and the hearing of 
the trial adjourned. Officers from Scotland Yard are in¬ 
vestigating the tragedy.” 

That was all the news. But it was plenty! Mick was re¬ 
membering only too well Paul Keeley’s reference to the dis¬ 
honoured cheques stolen from his safe. As he climbed into 
a taxi the same sentence ran through his mind again and 

again: . , , . , . 

“They were signed by a High Court judge who is at this 

moment presiding over a murder trial.’ 

Cardby felt somewhat moist round the collar. If the death 
of Malin was merely a start, what might they expect to 

follow? 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE TEMPERATURE RISES 


Cardby burst into his father’s office with a rush, threw the 
papers on the desk and flopped into a chair. The older man 
was not excited. 


“I know, I know, sonny,” he said. “He’s not the first judge 
to shoot himself, and I don’t suppose he’ll be the last. Seems 
that our friend Keeley wasn’t altogether talking through the 
top of his bonnet. Now you know something about why the 
Yard wanted a private investigation made. And if you’ve 
got any sand in your head I’d advise you to throw in you*- 
hand. The whole case smells to me like a refuse dump. I 
don’t mind looking for crooks—I’ve been doing that for thirty 
years but I refuse to play a hand that’s neither here nor 
there. We’re with no allies, my lad, and be damned to run¬ 
ning a race midway between the fox and the hounds. The 
one might turn back, and the others might come on.” 

“Don’t get the jitters, Pop.” We’ve handled stuff just as 
bad as this and got away with it. I want to see Keelev 
again. Now I am certain that his story was mostly true 

Sthan an oddment I want to question him about. 
What did you know about Malin?” 


. Cari °" s mixture - Mick. Good criminal lawyer, stern 
n nrivatTn? crosse ^miner, superb handler of facts. And 
a Z IS he , used v ery little of his massive intelligence 
tb'n&s ha ve been said of him more than once. He 
m I ^bachelor, but had no great desire for solitude, or for 

iWH !? an i!i H u Was ri ^ d, y formal on the bench, but en- 

best sum aS £ WaS 0fT In man y ways you could 

I’ve til 1 ! '!! UP h l descri *>ing him as a walking paradox. 

trust^him ^ ,( | en ^ e 5 efore h,m a scor e of times. I didn’t 

dimmed Anvth S dead ."° W ’ 50 We ’ U ,et his faults remain 
lmmed. Anything exciting happened?” 

frimre of°\ Somethin S tells me that we’re on the 

with 6 wi tt ten . t,mcs bi 8^er than the one we began 

-N 0t *-3^ -MS? doesn , t exactIy 
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help us. You know that stories and theories travel round 
the underworld like boxing yarns flit around thick ear alley. 
But this time one fact has left the bright boys fumbling 
for news and gasping for breath. They say that the stroke 
was too big to be pulled by any small crooks, and it was 
handled in a way that any big-timer would feel ashamed 
about. Now try to add those two together and you’ll find 
that the answer is an outsize in lemons.” 

‘‘I don’t think so. Surely they mean that some cove with 
more in his head than adenoids planned the party and leit 
the stage effects to a bunch with more enthusiasm than 
sense. What little I’ve heard fits into that picture very 
prettily. I’m beginning to develop thoughts that the dough 
coming to us isn’t going to be easily earned. The lads who 
played that act at Keeley’s, and ended by shooting that poor 
cop are not the blokes we really want at all.” 

“I know. You can’t blame the man in the street when 
the Prime Minister makes a mistake. So what?” 

“So I’m ambling along to the Yard to discover whether 
Malin left any sort of message behind when he decided that 
he wouldn’t wait to give Wilfred Matthews the long drop.” 

“And you’ll find that Malin shot himself in a moment of 
mental aberration, that he left no note, that he was perfectly 
normal one minute and dead the next, that he had no private 
troubles whatever, and that the whole matter is inexplicable. 
And that’s just about what the coroner will tell the jury if 


he has one. _ , „ 

“You certainly seem very positive about it all, uaa. 

“Of course I am. Do you think Wayne went to the trouble 
of hiring us in order to let the lid fly off at the inquest. 
Never on your life, Mick! And you’ll find that the Yard men 
investigating the death won’t get much information. Wayne 
will see to that. If you are anxious to make that \ aid call, 
why not see Wayne personally? He can tell you a hcllu 
lot more than anybody else there can.” „ 

“Maybe you’re right. I’ll drop into his office. So-long, l ad 
The youngster stopped on his way to munch a couple of 
sandwiches. At the Yard he discovered that meeting Chief 
Constable Wayne was no easy matter. When eventually lm 
was shown into the man’s office the reception was fai fiom 
being cordial. Wayne stared at Mick as though he’d brought 

an epidemic in with him. , , T vou 

“What do you want?” he asked. I thought I told1 y 

not to contact me unless it was absolutely necessary. What 

on earth is the matter?” Acc- M°-- \ i \7 Z 
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“Plenty. And it so happens that I think it is necessary 
for us to have a talk. Matin’s death has made the whole 
affair a different story, and I want to know ju-t where I 
stand. Now that he is dead do you want our fi in to con¬ 
tinue along the original lines, or are our services no longer 
required? We’ll start with that question.” 

“Don’t be foolish. Why on earth should Mai in’s death 
make any change whatever in the arrangements we made? 
I just can’t follow you, Cardby. Carry on as though nothing 
at all has happened.” 

“Was Malin one of the men we were working to protect?” 

“That is exactly the type of question I must refuse to 
answer.” 

“In that case I'm afraid that we’ll have to abandon the 
case. I don’t mind tackling anything tough, but I do object 
to starting along the route with an armed stick-up, a murder 
and a suicide behind me while I’m handcuffed and blind¬ 
folded. Among the oddments taken from Keeley’s safe were 
a few of Malin’s cheques. They had been dishonoured by 
the bank. Why didn’t you tell me that?” 

Wayne laid down his pipe, panted like a walrus, turned a 
cross between crimson and purple, gazed at Mick with pro¬ 
truding eyes. 

"f’ d 110 id f a > ,ou had that information, Cardby. Who on 
earth passed the news along to you? I thought it was a 
close secret.” 


Part of my job happens to be the collection of odd in- 
formation. There’s quite a lot more I know, but I don’t 
intend playing my cards face up while you keep your deck in 

to knJw^ t I 6 already discovered enough about this case 
to know that I am playing with something stronger than 
gelignite. Before I go any further I want some information 

firm, be^ustn, 1 U through^ * ^ emp,0y anoth * r 

: free‘agent 1 

I've "got ple n „ d t y th ofmyown" d ° f “ 1 kn °"' y ° Ur difficulty ' 

Very well. I’m not attaching any blame to you but would 

Tzznz ssr S3 

They’d st Zt ^ 

ever have. Just tell, them that” than 1 would 
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Cardby picked up his hat from the desk, started towards 
the door. 

“Wait a minute, Cardby. Tell me exactly what you want 
to know before you’ll agree to continue with the case. Don’t 
be too ambitious.” 

‘■*1 want to know the names of the people who enlisted 
your aid, and I want to know precisely why your services 
were engaged. You know our firm. We don’t drift around 
with mouths like entrances to caverns. Give them our per¬ 
sonal guarantee that all they say will be treated as strictly 
confidential. That should satify them.” 

“1 imagine, Cardby. that you’re asking the impossible. The 
people who came to me are too scared to open their mouths.” 

“Well, you can tell them the alternative. What do you 

say?” 

“Just that you're making my position very, very difficult. 
But I’ll tell you what I’ll do. You come back here in half 
an hour. In the meantime I will get in touch with them, 
explain just how things stand, what sort of ultimatum you’ve 
handed out, and tell them what you want to know. I can’t 
do more than that.” 

“I agree. I think you’re taking a very sensible course. 
Impress upon them that I can’t possibly do them any good 
unless they come through with a clean story. After you’ve 
told them that they can please themselves. If they say, ‘No, 
it is their funeral—not mine.” 

Mick waved a hand and hurried out of the office. On the 
floor below he walked along to the far end of the crowded 
corridor, and his luck was in. Tx>mas was just leaving the 
building when Mick met him. The Yard man looked far 
from pleased with the events of life. 

“Hallo, Cheerful,” said Mick. “Made any arrests yet?” 

“Have I hell! Forbes has switched me off the murder to 
poke my finger into the Malin suicide. I feel as though I’ve 

been sacked.” 

Cardby’s eyes widened. The news was more than un¬ 
expected. It had momentarily astonished him. A hundred 
ideas were chasing through his brain. He couldn’t pick up 

the thread. , . • 

“Hold your horses, laddie,” he said. “I cant get this 

straight. I am certain that Forbes can’t be in charge of the 
inquiry into the Malin death. They wouldn’t take him off a 
murder case. That being so, he would have no interest in 
taking you off one, landing you into the other, unless he 
could see a connecting link. What is the link? 
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’re wasting your time asking me, Mick. All I know 
I’ve touched for the job; and I didn’t apply for it.” 

“But Forbes must have seen that Malin’s death touched 
the murder case somewhere. I wonder what he knows, and 
how he found out.” 

“Maybe that famous little bird has been working overtime. 
Forbes, as you know, is the sort who is afraid to go to sleep 
at night in case he starts talking. How is your world, Mick?” 

“I dunno. Where can I find Forbes, laddie? I want a 
word with him very badly, and I don’t aim to postpone the 
meeting for long.” 

“If I had a bet I’d say he is at Paul Keeley’s place. He 
told me he intended to have another word with the bloke.” 

“Thanks. I’ll get along that way soon. How far had you 
got with your murder case before you came off it?” 

“I’ve known you for years enough to trust you, Mick. The 
answer is that we’re just about where we started. But I 
know that there is something in the air, because Forbes is 
getting more secretive. When that bloke stages the famous 
oyster act, Mick, you can bet your boots that he’s beginning 
to see daylight.” b 

u T u fl y S what 1 thought, and I want to know through 
which door or window the light is coming in ” 

my ^’^Pathy. Why not try persuading Nelson 
Trafalgar?” hlS C ° Umn and give y° u the inside story of 

“Pve had him down a few times, but his memory isn’t 

“Ask me an th Why iS J° rbeS questioning Keelcy again?” 
Ask me another one. Maybe he’s taking a liking to the 


man. 

u 


suidde?” '* that Malin s tleath >s a simple, straight 

with b a 0l Ge e rm» ^ f °‘ himself throu S h thc right temple 
Wd BaileyTtS himTh »e took" it to Urn 

out pretty well/’ h H m0,n,n Ei 50 he'd thought things 

he "did y it”" tHe ‘ adS Pr ° bing the case eot id ' as a hout why 

SSr-tWiris 

this is one of ’em. Follow me?” JS ° * Stupi(1 ’ M,ck * a nd 

I think so. I don’t envy the coroner’s officer. He’ll find 
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that collecting witnesses who might talk sensibly is about 
as easy as jumping the Channel. I won’t detain you, laddie. 
Best of luck.” 

‘‘And I’ll he needing all of it,” said Lomas, as he passed 
along the corridor. Mick silently agreed with him, left the 
building, walked up and down the Embankment for a quarter 
of an hour before returning to the Yard. He didn’t appreci¬ 
ate the way in which things were twisting and turning. 
There were too many kites flying for comfort, too many 
leads that might end nowhe e, too many people involved to 
make a narrow inquiry possible, too many possibilities to 
make any probability appear possible. Still, he reflected, he’d 
met circumstances like those before, and usually a break 
came somewhere. 

Wayne was waiting for him. Mick knew before he spoke 
that the news would be reassuring. The Chief Constable had 
lost something of his harassed look, seemed inclined to smile 
—even if it hurt him. Wayne was not the type to whom a 
smile came without effort. 

‘‘I hope that your nervous friends have decided to be 
sensible?” 

“H’m. Things are a little better than they were, Cardby. 

1 haven’t discovered much, but I am authorized to pass on 
to you enough information to guide you. Needless to say, 
the people concerned are trembling in case you should get 
reckless and start talking. I gave them your assurance, but 
it was a long time before they accepted it.” 

‘‘Doubting Thomases! Well, you’re a busy man, and so am 
I. Let’s be hearing the worst, and then I’ll see whether I 
can work on what you’ve given me. I won’t take a note. 
That might be dangerous. Go ahead.” 

“You’d better prepare yourself to take a few shocks, 
Cardby.” 

“I was weaned on ’em. Nothing seems to suit me quite 
as well.” 

“Right. Then take this one: The first person who came 
to me with the suggestion that your firm should be em¬ 
ployed,. who is anxious that those documents should be 
preserved in secrecy, is Sir Henry Cross.” 

Cardby’s head jerked back, his lips parted in a smile. 

-The Commissioner of Police?” he asked. Wayne nodded. 
The man was none too happy. Which was not altogether 
surprising. 

“From that alone—added to the fact that Mr. Justice 
Matin- was another party involved—you can appreciate why 
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ray lips were clamped down. My position was—eh—.some¬ 
what trying, don’t you think?” 

“Couldn’t have been much worse. What had Sir Henry 
in that safe? I want to know how Keeley came to hold the 
drop on him.” 

“I can’t answer that question. It isn’t, Cardby, that I don’t 
want to. Sir Henry refused point blank to reveal any details 
whatever. He contented himself by saying that among the 
documents stolen were some of extreme importance to him. 
Beyond that he would not go.” 

“Not being exactly helpful. All right. We’ll get down to 
details a little later. Who is the next sinner on your black 
list?” 


“Sir Halford Kent. That makes you stare a little, Cardby.” 
“It might well! I didn’t think our august Foreign Secre¬ 
tary would get tangled up with a bunch like Paul Keeley 
ran. What has he lost that’s making him think that the 
European position is trivial?” 

Again, I can t give you any answer. He refuses to go 
beyond saying that the secret return of his property is of 
immense value.” 

“Seems to me that the two men are doing all they can to 

ensure that I can’t give them any real assistance. Did Sir 

Halford approach you separately, or did Sir Henry act as 

spokesman for both of them? And the same question applies 
to Malm.” 

“Sir Henry spoke for the three. The only other name I 
can give you is that of a man who approached me individu¬ 
al? ’ and, as far as I know, he had no knowledge that the 
others had contacted me. That is Lord Contam. He came 
see me an hour after the commissioner had been.” 

Airies?” C ° ntam? Y ° U meUn the chailman of Contam 


Nothing S mor g e h ‘' ‘° ld jUS ‘ th ° Samc ‘- vpe ° f stnry - 

and'Ihat ° ne i h i nS we can be < ' uitc ccrtain about, 

his worries d .“ honou « d cheques were concerned in 

how men of th 1 ’* W °i th 3 COUple of Amazing 

Panl Keelev i ™ 1 !. 6 nT beCame tied up with “ Person like 

K . . y ’ * cant believe that the fever for gambling is 

urth f r n eZ n a t>, en n dine ° £ ““ * he 

! ^f° n it—something much stronger.” 

can tell you a little more about Contam. He told a verv 
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he had taken far too much to drink. He had with him son*' 
documents connected with his firm that were of the utmost 
importance. He had sense enough to appreciate that he wa; 
drunk, and he handed them to Keeley to be placed in the 
safe. When lie wakened at home he had such a hangov 
that he decided to remain in bed all day and collect the doc 
merits later. They naturally were among the stolen paper 
And that, Cardby, is all that I can tell you.” 

“Apart from Malin, Contain, Cross and Kent, you 
nothing of other people who might be involved, who 
articles in that safe?” 

“I have been approached by no other person at all.” 

“Thank you. The information is somewhat meagre, but l. 
may see a way out of the mist eventually. Good afternoon, 
and if you hear anything that might help me, you kno'7 
the telephone number.” 

Cardby hesitated outside the building for a few seconds. 
Then he flagged a taxi in Whitehall, told the driver to take 
him to Mount Street. He had to wait at Keeley’s place for 
an appreciable time before he was admitted. He foun ! 
Forbes sitting facing the man, his face set in hard lines, his 
jaw jutting out. Keeley looked utterly miserable. 

* Hallo, folks,” said Mick. “Sorry to gate crash you- 
happy party. You look, inspector, quite dejected. Anything 

I can do to assist you both?” 

“There is,” snapped Forbes. “Explain to me how it come ., 
about that within the last two hours some person has re¬ 
turned to Keeley all his personal papers that were stolen 
from the safe! Get him to explain why papers belonging to 
all the other people involved were not sent. I’m staying 
here until I start hearing a few answers. Sit down, Cardby. 


know 

i had ) 


CHAPTER NINE 

CIRCLING FOR POSITION 

Cakdby slid a leg over the arm of a settee, smiled amicably, | 

and stared at a most ordinary clock as though such an 
article had never before come before his orbit of vision. The 
Yard man was feeling the strain after draggmg hours ot 

search for elusive information. 

“Don’t tell me, Mick,” he said, “that you are going to 

lapse into a dumb statue. Either I’ve shot the top 01 eveiy .*■ 
body else should have been tucked in asylums years ann 
years ago. I told you what has happened. Do you know 
any of the answers?” 
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"Sorry, laddie, but I know more questions than answers, 
..pitied Mick. He twisted round to scrutinize the doleful 
Keeley. Then he flicked a finger in the man’s direction, said, 
( id you collect the papers returned to our friend hoc, in¬ 
spector, or did he have a chance to glance them through 
1 • fore you placed your mitts on them?” 

Are you suggesting for a moment-?” commenced 

Keeley. 

Mick smiled as he interrupted: 

' I’m not suggesting anything, Keeley. I’m merely think¬ 
ing that if you had a chance to rustle through those papers 
before the inspector could get at them they’d be about as use¬ 
ful to him as an ice would be to a person with raging tooth¬ 
ache. So what, Forbes?” 

“f think I’ll leave Keeley to tell the story in his own way. 
iks told the whole song and dance to me once; but I’m a 

od listener, and I can stand a little repetition. Go right 
ahead, Keeley.” 

Mick was smiling again. The Yard man knew his job. 
Insistence upon constant repetition is often more valuable 
than the most deadly cross-examination. Liars, they say, 
should have good memories. Keeley, like many before him, 
i.light throttle his version of events in a welter of contra¬ 
diction about trivial details. 


‘ There isn’t much I can say,” remarked Keeley, fingering 
.wi inlaid box for a cigarette. The man was very far from 
i state of happiness. 


The youngster had the idea that the man was playing for 

1 1 me. 

Say your piece,” he said, ‘‘and *Ieave all the embroidery 
•a t of the pattern. You’ve scrounged a living for years by 
t eng glib with your tongue, and reasonably equipped above 
the eyes. We’re waiting.” 

I don t like your tone of voice, Cardby. Whatever I have 
lo say will be said in my own way. I have already made a 

statement.” 


This is where you break out into another verse. You 
haven’t got an audience quite as appreciative as the old 
uames you’ve talked up the garden path for thousands, but 
there s a chance that we might applaud occasionally. Keep 
1 rsevering, lad. Don’t let the family down.” 

All I can say is that the commissionaire, hall porter 
v latever you like to call him, brought a parcel to me. 1 
opened it, and found everything belonging to me that had 
been taken from the safe tucked away in the parcel. No 
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note was enclosed, and there was nothing in the parcel be¬ 
longing to any of my clients. That’s all.” 

“Very simple. Some unknown person brought in the load 
like a cargo of dogs meat, deposited it with the porter, 
gave no name, vanished into the blue, and you know nothing 
further about it. Am I right?” 

"Just about right. There’s nothing I can add to it.” 

"Is there anything you can add to it, inspector?” asked 
Mick. 

The > aid man pulled out a pipe and shook his head 
mournfully. 

“I’ve checked on the story, and there are no further bits 
and pieces to pick up. The porter had never seen the man 
before. The parcel was wrapped in common brown paper. 
That's all I know.” 


"Then we can start from that odd spot of information,” 
said IWicV "I want to know how long that parcel had been 
in Keeley's possession before you heard of it being delivered 
and whether it had been unwrapped or interfered with 
in any way. I think either of you might answer me, but I’d 
prefer that Kecley stepped into the front line.” 

* The inspector received the parcel exactly as it was 
handed to me,” said Keeley. “He knows as much about it 
as I do. That’s not much.” 


‘‘I’ve only got his word for that, Mick,” said the Yard^. 
man. “I first heard of the parcel ten minutes after it came 
into the possession of Keeley. I can only say that when he 
handed it over to me it did not look as though it had been 
opened. But I can’t swear to that fact.” 

"You'd be reckless if you did,” remarked Mick. "Tell me, 
Keeley, have you had a chance of examining the entire con¬ 
tent,-. of that parcel?” 

"I can’t say that I've gone through everything carefully. 
But I made a rough check, and I can’t see that any of my 
personal property is missing. Still, there were any amount of 
papers in that safe, and it would take me quite a while be¬ 
fore I could state on oath that all my belongings have come 
back to me. You couldn’t expect that, eh?” 

"No,” said Mick slowly, "I wouldn’t expect that all the 
documents from that safe belonging to you would be in the 
parcel you handed to Inspector Forbes. But they might have 
been in the bundle handed over to the hall porter. Have 
you examined the stuff, inspector?” 

"Yes, and it doesn’t help me very much. There are a few 
business agreements of no real importance, of no connection 
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with the ease, and there were a number of cheques, some of 
them dishonoured, a few waiting to be presented to the bank. 
And there were one or two private letters. But I didn’t 
find them at all interesting, Mick.” 

‘‘Maybe it’ll amuse me to take a look at them a little later. 
Keeley, are you so certain that there was no note inside 
that parcel?” 

The man licked his dry lips, was in no hurry to reply. 

“You heard me the first time,” said Cardby. "I don't be¬ 
lieve your story, Keeley. That parcel came back with one of 
two things: either a threat or a warning. Which was it?” 

Keeley’s eyes opened wider and his hands quivered a little. 

“I’ve already told you, Cardby, that there was no note 
with the stuff. You can’t trip me up when I’m telling- 
nothing but the truth.” 

“Or anything but! Keeley, are you expecting $o travel 
along the same road with your friend Phillip Gray?” 

The man struggled to cloak his fright. The effort was 
worse than useless. The attempt to screen the rising emo¬ 
tion merely made it stick out like a sore thumb. Forbes 
looked at him with interest. 

“I never could solve silly puzzles,” said Keeley. He tried 
. to laugh. It sounded like a child making a noise to diminish 
fears in the dark. 


• Phillip Gray got anything in your safe?” asked Mick. 

Perhaps if I knew the man I might be able to give you 

some sort of an answer. Since I don’t know him from the 
Queen of Sheba-” 

Hcs just as dead!” Cardby’s sudden interruption shook 
the man. 


“Dead? You mean that 
talking about?” 


Who is this man you'i 


D ° n * niak , e me ^ugh. It hurts my stomach. I suppos. 

what k mtrhf ei l dei ° f the Parcel made 110 suggestions abou 
K ha PP en to you if you became talkative? I sup 
didn t fasten your tongue down in your throat thi; 
vou «!£ because Phillip Gray had muttered a few words' t. 
you after you left my office? Be your age, Keeley!” 

ebbed away’ 5 beCame scared with «ne*. His colon: 

before h i n ai Ki d .i MiCk ’ " th0t ni ,ake a ,ook a ‘ ‘hat parce 

crazed to sta^d in y *" y T' 6 , qUeStions ' He looks too half 
to stund any more shocks for the time beinir rVvm 
mind handing it over, inspector?” ^ 


. 
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Forbes waved a hand in the direction of a side table. 
Mick looked for a few seconds at the brown paper parcel, 
turned to the Yard man: 

“I take it that nobody has handled it very much?” 

“So far as I know, Mick, the only people to touch it have 
been the deliverer, the porter, Keeley and myself.” 

“That sounds better. I think, Keeley, that before many 
minutes have passed, your hall porter will have to have his 
fingerprints taken. The same goes for you, too. Perhaps 
you’ll arrange that, inspector?” 

“I intended having it done when you arrived here, Mick.” 

“But whatever rubbish is this?” asked Keeley. “I can’t 
see any sense in the idea. You might as well suggest that 
the inspector has his prints taken.” 

“That also is most necessary,” remarked Cardby. “I 
want the prints of every person who handled that parcel. 
So does the inspector.” 

“You’re a raving lunatic, Cardby,” stuttered Keeley. 
“What on earth has that got to do with a brown paper 
parcel ?” 

“Nothing much, except that we want the prints from the 
paper. Then we’ll know who is telling the truth. And maybe 
we’ll discover who brought the package to this house.” 

“You make me laugh,” said Keeley. The statement was a 
pathetic lie. He looked as though a laugh would kill him. 
“I’d heard that you had a screw loose, Cardby, but I didn’t 
think you’d got to the point of talking about taking finger¬ 
prints from rough brown paper.” 

“Does the thought disturb you?” asked Mick. The ques¬ 
tion was quite unnecessary. Keeley was badly shaken. Card¬ 
by took another cut at the' man’s reserve before he could 
recover mental balance: “We can make every print on that 
paper stand out like searchlights.” 

“I don’t believe it, Cardby. It’s impossible. It can’t be 
done.” 

“No? You’re a shade behind with your knowledge, Keeley. 
We’ll get the ‘dab’ boys at the Yard to treat the paper with 
silver nitrate and a few reagents. That turns the ordinary 
salt in a fingerprint to silver chloride. All that you do is 
expose that brown paper parcel to the sunlight after it has 
been treated, and the silver chloride turns black just like a 
photographic negative. And if the shade of brown paper 
is too dark for that the boys will use a solution of calcium 
sulphide, and collect a set of lighter prints. So it won t 
be long before we know who did handle that parcel. An 
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if there is any record against the man who brought it here 
we’ll soon be able to tell you his name and address. Think 
that over.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Keeley. “I still don’t believe you, 
Cardby.” 

“That doesn’t exactly spoil my day. I won’t touch the 
parcel until the prints have been produced, inspector, but 
I’d be glad if you could have that done right away. The 
same man who takes the dabs from the porter, Keeley, and 
you can carry the parcel to the Yard.” 

“I’ll fix that immediately, Mick,” said Forbes, walking 
over to the telephone. Cardby lit a cigarette. Keeley com¬ 
menced to gnaw his finger-nails. The atmosphere was defi¬ 
nitely uncomfortable. Neither man spoke until Forbes com¬ 
pleted his call, sat down again. Then Cardby broke the 
silence with a question that made both men start: 

“Did you put Phil Gray on the spot after you left him, 
Keeley?” 

“You mean—I mean—look here, Cardby, what do you 
mean?” 


“Don’t stutter, lad, and try to be coherent. Gray was 
waiting for you this morning when you left my office. It 
is only fair for me to tell you that I spent quite a while 
with him after he had said his piece to you. I want to 
discover whether you put the finger on him.” 

“I’m beginning to wonder whether you’re entirely insane.” 

“And I’m trying to find out whether you are an accessory 
to murder, whether you committed murder yourself, or 
whether I’m a bad guesser.” 

“I might be able to help if you laid your cards on 
the table.” 

You re the last person who should talk about cards. 
You’ve never laid an honest card face upwards in your life. 
I think the best move for the inspector to make would be 
to pen you behind the bars for a time. You know a bit too 
much, you might do a little too much, to be safe left drift¬ 
ing around without protection.” 

“I need no protection, Cardby. I can look after myself 
quite well.” * 

“I can’t share your view. If you were in with the scheme 
to rub out Phil Gray you’re not fit to be at large. If you 
werent in with the bunch fixing that murder you are likely 
to be the next candidate on their honours’ list. So, looked 
at either way a cell wouldn’t do you any harm as a tem¬ 
porary home. What do you think, Forbes?” 
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“There’s plenty in what you say, Mick. Keeley might 
decide to talk.” 

“In England,” announced Keeley, “you jan’t place a man 
in the cells without making a charge of some sort against 
him. And there is nothing you can bring against me that’ll 
enable you to bed me down.” 

“Never be too confident,” said Mick. “I don’t think In¬ 
spector Forbes would develop any headaches working out a 
programme for you.’’ 

“You can bet I wouldn’t,” said the Yard man. “Watch 
your step, Mr. Keeley, or you’ll find yourself in a helluva 
lot worse tangle than you’re in now—and that’s saying 
plenty.” 

“Since you’re talking like that,” announced Keeley, “I 
refuse to answer any further questions until I have con¬ 
sulted my solicitor.” 

“It isn’t a solicitor you want,” said Mick. “What'd be of 
more use to you would be a walking miracle. Did you feel 
easier when you had Phil Gray sprawled on a mortuary 


“Feel easier? I expected that he’d been in a-” The 

man stopped. 

“A sudden break in the centre of a sentence, remarked 
Cardby, “is likely to disturb the heart. And yours won’t 
take many more jolts. Did you expect Gray to cause much 
less trouble as a corpse?” 

“I will telephone my solicitor instantly. If you intend to 
ask me any further questions you can reserve them until 
he is here to give me some professional advice. Excuse 

me, please.” . , , , 

Mick said nothing as Keeley dialled the number. He was 
wondering which way to play his hand since the aces were 


not with him. ,, , Tr . 

“I want to speak to Mr. Geoffrey Masters, called Keeley. 

“This is Paul Keeley calling, and the matter is urgent. 

Forbes glanced quickly towards Mick. The youngster 
grinned and shrugged his shoulders. The music was travel¬ 
ling round and round! Geoffrey Masters was by no means 
unknown to Mick or the Yard man. He remained on the 
rolls as a solicitor because each time he had jumped for 
safety a few inches beyond the grasp of the police They 
had said for years at the Yard that such luck could not 
last for ever. Masters had the slipperiness of an eel, the 
cunning of the crooks for whom he acted and they %veie 
the cream of the London racketeers. Cardby had heard 
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much about Masters, had never met him. It seemed that 
the meeting was not to be postponed for much longer. 

Keeley wasted no words. A few seconds later he replaced 
the receiver. 

“My solicitor will be here in about ten minutes,” he said. 
Knuckles rapped against the door. The “dabs” man from 
the Yard had arrived. A difficulty arose immediately. 
Keeley refused to have his prints taken until he had con¬ 
sulted his solicitor. Forbes seemed quite content, had his 
own prints taken, vanished with the man to search for the 
hall porter. Keeley commenced to pace the floor hurriedly. 

“Don’t wear out the carpet,” said Mick. “Or is it that 
you’re practising for the morning when you take the long 
drop? I reckon Gray made a better exit than that. He 
didn’t have to wait for three weeks ticking off the seconds 
before he collected his packet.” 

“Cardby,” said Keeley abruptly, “who are you working 
for now? I told you that I didn’t want your services. So 
who is employing you?” 

“And why do you ask me that question? Maybe the case 
interests me.” 


“That’s a line of rubbish that I can’t swallow. But while 
the man from the Yard is out of the room I’ll make a 
proposition to you that you.’ll find more than interesting.” 

“It’ll pass the time away, and talking might ease your 
nerves. So?” 

“I’ll be honest with you, Cardby. I don’t give a damn 
about Scotland Yard, Or any of the men from it. But I am 
scared, very scared, about you—and I don’t mind admitting 
it. Just let me be honest about one other thing. I’ve got 
nothing to be frightened about so far as the death of that 
policeman is concerned. But I’ve got a score of things hang¬ 
ing around in the air that would come to earth if the probe 
into that murder case cut too deeply. Follow me? So here’s 
an offer. I reckon Forbes and his bunch are dumb. They’re 
no fpving me the jitters. I can’t say the same about you. 
Kight. 111 give you my cheque here and now for five hun¬ 
dred pounds if you’ll abandon any possible investigation into 
any aspect of this case. Good enough?” 

ofTerin e to pay me a little too late 
e aaj in the first place, I am engaged bv other parties 

i:t C T°\ hr ^ my Word t0 them - In the second P^e, I 
ha\e aheady discovered quite an amount of things that 
you’re anxious to hide.” s inai 
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“Blast you, Cardby! That’s just what I was afraid of. 
What d’you know?” 

"Grow up and talk sense, Keeley. I tell you what I know 
and then you arrange a rubbing-out party for me. I don’t 
want a knife smacked through my guts, thanks. And you 
might tell any acquaintance of yours that if he has am¬ 
bitions that way he’d better forget them—and live. Hallo, * 
here comes your august solicitor, Mr. Masters.” 

The man entering the room looked far from being the 
debonair, cool and collected person Mick had heard so much 
about. His face was flushed, his eyes sparkled with an un¬ 
natural brightness, and his teeth were pressed into his 
bottom lip. He stared at his client, eyed Cardby unpleas¬ 
antly. He made no attempt to move farther into the room. 

“I am Mick Cardby,” said the youngster. “I have heard 
plenty about you. I imagined that one day we should be 
sure to meet.” 

“We have,” remarked Masters grimly. “And I have heard 
plenty about you. I came round here with very definite ideas 
in my mind. The views I held then have grown ten times 
in size during the last minute. Mr. Keeley, I refuse to act 
for you any further. Mr. Cardby, this is our first meeting. 

I hope sincerely that it will be our last. ^ Gentlemen, I wish 
both of you a very happy time. Adios!” 

The door closed with a crash. Geoffrey Masters had been 
and gone. 


CHAPTER TEN 

KEELEY BECOMES EMBARRASSED 

“Have you ever heard the story of rats scampering from a 
sinking boat?” asked Mick. “I reckon the family nurse must 
have drummed that legend into the ears of your solicitor 

many, many times.” 

“I’m out of my depth,” said Keeley. “Either I am mad, 
or the whole world is full of maniacs. What on earth has 
gone wrong with the man? I spoke to him a few hours ago, 
and he was quite normal.” 

“He doesn’t seem anxious to step into the dock with you. 
I don’t blame him for staging an exit while the going is 
still good.” 
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“But Masters has nothing at all to fear. He must be 
demented.” 

“Hold your horses, laddie. I’m not so certain about that 
fact. I’m remembering that Phillip Gray wasn’t altogether 
despondent at the time when I left him. He didn’t give me 
the impression that worldly worries were bearing him down. 
Still, there’s nothing worldly that’s likely to trouble him 
now. It may so happen, Keeley, that your tame solicitor 
has a more strongly developed sense of intuition, a better 
vision of the shape of things to come, a greater aptitude 
to forecast future events than the cheerful lad with the 
knife through his heart. Or he may have been having his 
palm read. Doesn’t it give you an overdose of the jitters 
when you find a well-balanced man like Masters so scared 
that he came round to tell you that you meant nothing in 
his small life, that he has thrown you overboard to play 
for safety, that, insofar as he’s concerned you’re a dim 
memory of the past? Keeley, I don’t think you’re going to 
remain with us for very much longer. You’ve joined in the 
merriment of a party, and the pace is too hot for you. I’m 
betting that your friends don’t intend you to stay until the 
party closes down. Cremation or burial?” 

“Shut up, CardbyT” The man was shivering. The young¬ 
ster wondered if the time was ripe to break him wide open. 
Suddenly another thought careered through his mind, an 
idea that might lead somewhere. 

“Pull yourself together,” he said. “I want a few straight 
answers to a few simple questions. By playing the game 
with me instead of erecting a barrage of lies you might 
save yourself from a sticky death. Among the papers you 
have had returned to you in that brown parcel were there 
any letters, documents, anything at all linking you up with 
Geoffrey Masters?” 

Certainly. He was my solicitor. The answer should be 
very obvious.” 

“Thanks. Were the papers all together in the safe when 
they were taken, or were they scattered about haphazard?” 

“They were all in three folders. I am not an untidy 
person.” 

l!ml! ankS again - Now tel1 me how they came back to you.” 

They were still in the folders. What are you getting at?” 
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“Were they in any particular order before they were 
taken? Since you are a tidy man, you wouldn’t let them 
be out of sequence, eh?’’ 

“No. T had each separate batch pinned together with 
clips.” 

“Is that how they were arranged when they came back 
to you?” 

"What made you start guessing about that, Cardby? They 
were not. It is true that they were in the folders, but they 
were no longer fastened with clips, and they had been sorted 
so that they were not in order. I didn’t take much notice 
of that. I was only too pleased to have them returned. 
But I still can't follow you at all.” 

“If they had been badly disarranged, how did you know 
that none of the papers was missing? You hadn’t time to 
scrutinize each one.” 

“Perhaps I was a bit too definite. I should have said that 
after taking a glance at them I didn’t notice any of them 
missing.” 

“That sounds much more sensible. Why those papers 
came back to you I don’t at the moment know, but I’m start¬ 
ing to cultivate an idea here and there. What I imagine I 
do know is why Masters arrived here all hot under the 
collar, anxious to sever his connections with you, and most 

uneasy about meeting me here.” 

“Well, that’s exactly what I want to know. Give me the 

answer.” 

“Not yet, my child. I’ll sit on that egg until it hatches 
out. Did Masters know Phillip Gray at all?” 

“Lord, man, you jump all over the place! I think they 
met once or twice, but that would be the extent of theii 

acquaintance.” 

“Thanks. And just how well did you know Phillip Gray?” 

<*Eh—that’s a question I’d prefer not to answer, Cardby.” 

“I’m not altogether surprised. The truthful reply might 
help you as well as myself. It might help me to add a few 
odds and ends together. It might save you from taking your 
place at his side in the mortuary. There are moments in 
the lives of men when a little dumbness can be valuable. 
And otherwise. If you’re not damned careful you 11 let youi 
silence bring you to the grave as certainly as other men 
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have talked themselves into it. How well did you know him.'” 

“Do you really mean that I am in a dangerous position, 
Cardby?” 

“It may depend upon your point of view. If you think 
that Phillip Gray is now in an enviable position, then you’re 
in no danger at all.” 

“But I’ve done nothing likely to cause my murder.” 

“I’d take a bet that Gray was a trifle surprised when a 
dagger slammed through his heart. He didn’t appear very 
much like a person expecting to be murdered when he left 
me. Or he was as tough as they come. How well did you 
know him? Are you certain that he wasn’t killed to keep 
him quiet? Are you certain that the information in his 
possession that caused his death .isn’t in your possession 
also?” 

“You’re making me sweat, Cardby. I don’t know why 
Gray was rubbed out, so I’m in no position to start making 
guesses about myself. You mean that whoever murdered 
that policeman stabbed Gray, and might be inclined to take 
a cut at me? Why, man, I can’t be in any way a danger 
to him, because I know nothing at all that could hurt him.” 

“I wouldn’t care to lay heavy odds about that, Keeley. 
But I’m still waiting for you to answer my question. How 
well did you know him?” 

“Seems I might as well come clean for part of the way. 
I knew Phil intimately for about four years, and we did a 
few business deals together. I can’t go any further along 
the road than that.” 

“All right. At any rate, we are at least arriving some¬ 
where. Whs he connected in any way with your gambling 
dive?” 

“Only indirectly. He used to work a few jobs for me 

from time to time, but it wouldn’t be true to say that he 

was in the business with me. Do you manage to follow 
what I mean?” 

Almost. I’ll give you a chance to tell me more about it 

in a few minutes. There are more important answers I 
want first.” 

“So that you can spill the beans to Inspector Forbes and 
land me into the cart? I wasn’t born yesterday, Cardby, 
and I'm not walking into a booby trap like that.” 
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“You’re walking into something a lot worse than a booby 
trap. I’m betting that you’re more likely to head towards 
a hearse.” 

“You’re trying your hand at frightening somebody who 
can take it and laugh. Try a small child next time.” 

“Amuse yourself, Keeley, while the going is good. After 
all, you are living on mortgaged time. Are you still trying 
to tell me that there was no note of any sort enclosed in 
that parcel?” 

The man hesitated for a few seconds, stared at Mick as 
though seeking to probe into the thoughts behind the ex¬ 
pressionless eyes. 

“If I make a statement to you, can I take your word for 
it that you will not pass on the information to Forbes?” 

“Surely that would depend upon the nature of the 
information.” 

“There was a note with* that parcel!” announced Keeley 
abruptly. The youngster seemed in no way surprised. He 
nodded as he commented: 

“Of course there was. I wasn’t falling for the idea that 
somebody had acted the Good Samaritan for nothing. There 
must have been a definite reason for sending your bundle 
of stuff back. I reckon the note gives most of the answers. 
Let’s be taking a look at it.” 

“But I don’t want this note shown to Forbes, and I don’t 
want the contents of the note divulged to him. Until I am 
satisfied that you will play straight with me about that 
I’m doing nothing.” 

“I don’t see that I can give any promise, Keeley. Who¬ 
ever returned those papers knows only too well the person 
who snatched them from your safe. And that means they 
know the bloke who drilled that policeman. I don’t figure 
out how I could leave Forbes drifting around without that 
information, since it should crease his case into a neatly 
folded packet for him.” 

“Right, Cardby. That means that you’ll know nothing 
about it.” 

“I’m taking a bet that the note was something more than 
an ordinary threat, that it indicated to you the strong possi¬ 
bility of dark shadows crossing your path of life—as the 
palmists say.” 
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“I’m beginning to think that half your name as a private 
split comes from your blind guesswork. You’re right quite 
o£ten, Cardby. But this time yob haven’t got the details 
with your usual accuracy.” 

“Let’s cut off the corners and make a dive for the main 
road. If your life is threatened you’ll need all the protec¬ 
tion you can get. Maybe Gray imagined that he knew 
enough to look after himself. Well, you know now that he 
was either conceited or too optimistic. If you show me that 
note I might be able to save you from the mortuary. It is 
part of my living to take risks. So why not let me chance 
my arm while you sit back in a state of security? Think 
it over, lad.” 


Cardby lit another cigarette. He had decided not to hurry 
the man. Keeley paced to and fro over the carpet, pausing 
occasionally to glance towards the youngster. Then he shot 
a hand into his breast pocket, pulled out an envelope, 
walked over towards Mick. 

“This,” he said, “is the note. If you can find any way of 
keeping the contents to yourself I’d be glad. All I can tell 


you about it is that it was lying on top of the papers inside 
the parcel. You are more used to receiving notes like this 
than I am. Perhaps you can read more into the message 
than I ever could. All I read seemed to me to be more 
than plenty. Whoever wrote those few lines doesn’t believe 
in wasting words, and they certainly have definite ideas 
about what it means to be emphatic. I reckon you’ll be 
more than interested by the time you’ve reached the end 
of the note.” 


“Since I received threatening letters at the rate of abo 

three a week, I don’t suppose this one will give me hea 

failure. You can get used to almost anything in this oc 

hfe of ours. Let’s be taking an eyeful of this mvsteriou 
Jitter-producing epistle.” 

As the envelope was extended towards him ho took i 

s^:n=,r ween the ends of his fineernans - K -'' 

“Envelopes can carry prints as well as parcels” sa 
Mick. As he spoke he raised the flap, again with his nail 
Shd ° Ut the P-ce of paper from the envelope. 
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message was printed in pencil in large, clumsily formed 
block lettei'S. It read : 

HERE ARE YOUR PRIVATE PAPERS. WE DO NOT 
WANT THEM. MICK CARDRY IS INVESTIGATING 
CASE. GIVE INFORMATION TO HIM, AND YOU FOL¬ 
LOW PHILLIP GRAY. BUT NOT SO COMFORTABLY. 
CARDBY WE WILL LOOK AFTER PERSONALLY. 
STAY DUMB AND YOU MIGHT LIVE. TALK TO 
CARDBY AND YOUR LIGHTS GO OUT. REMEMBER 
THAT CARDBY WILL NOT SEE THIS WEEK OUT. 
STAY DUMB. 

Mick’s first thought was that the note shrieked of arti¬ 
ficiality. The spelling was accurate, the printing that of 
an illiterate, the wording was decisive, the letters sprawled 
all over the page. The note was printed on a single sheet 
of cheap paper taken from a writing pad. He replaced it 
in the envelope with care, turned to Keeley: 

“I’m sorry, but this note will have to go to Hendon. I 
want the lads at the police laboratory to see what they can 
raise on it. Now it is more important than ever that you 
should have your dabs taken. Don’t act like a damned fool 
and refuse again. Are you the only person who has handled 
this note since it arrived?” 

“Absolutely. It gives you the jumps somewhat, doesn't 
it, Cardby?” 

“Surely. I’m afraid to finish my smoke in case some en¬ 
terprising bloke has stacked the middle of it with gelignite. 
I’ll look after this note myself. All I can advise you to do 
is to remain in the house until the lid Hies ofF the whole 
case. The weather outside might not be too good for your 

health.” 

“They sound to me like folk who can collect me as easily 
here as they can anywhere else. In any case, what about 
you? According to the note they may be a bit uncertain 
about me, but they’ve arranged the programme for you very 
completely.” 

“I've had so many requiems sung over me that I m tired 
of listening to them.” The door opened. Forbes walked in. 
Before Keeley could speak Mick said, “Now that you ve 
finished the job downstairs our friend here is ready to have 
his prints taken. I’ve found a note among the papers in 
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that parcel that I want vetted in the labs at Hendon. You’d 
better glance at it before it is sent. For the love of Mike, 
don’t maul it. I’ll hold it while you read.” 

Forbes frowned more and more deeply as he read the 
words. Red was suffusing his face as he finished. 

“The bunch behind this picture seem to have more am¬ 
bitions than are healthy for ’em,” he said. “You don’t fit 
into their scheme of things as a boy friend, Mick. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

“What I’ve always done before—just amble around until 
I grab the lot of them, or they place me under a shroud. 
While you two lads erf joy yourselves here I’ve got one or 
two odd jobs to do. Anything you might discover, inspector, 
that helps me on my way I'll be glad to take with both 
hands. One tiling before I go: I’d very much like a copy 
of every paper in that parcel. Will you have that done for 
me?” 


“Certainly,” said Forbes. “I’ll have the complete set left 
at your offices in a few hours’ time.” 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted Keeley. “What’s the big 
idea, Cardby?” 

“Nothing monumental. I’m anxious to know just how it 
happens that not one of those papers interests them, why 
nothing in that safe belonging to you is of value to them. 
There are times when a negative can be so emphatic that 
it shrieks of an affirmative. This may be one of them. 
Behave yourselves like good boys. Send this envelope and 
note along to Hendon as soon as possible, inspector. So-long.” 
Before either of the men could speak the door closed, and 

... Was on his wa y a sa>n- His progress was far from 
iapid. Normally, Cardby scrutinized everything he passed 
with more than casual interest. Now his attention was 
concentrated on even irrelevant details. Men who are on 
e spot cant afford to walk round in a dazed dream! 

aMrJ't r a * aXi 35 he ,eached the Pavement, gave an 
Uon from ^ lngs v wa y- set tled down to produce some forma- 
1 . T .°! e whlrIln S Pieces of the puzzle. Five minutes 
inter he took a lift to the third floor of a new building 

sti oiled along the passage until he reached a door bearing 

G ! 0ffrey MaSters ’ ra »P ed °" the glass panef 

strolled through into an inquiry office. A snub-nosed £ui 
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blinked her eyes behind thick-lensed spectacles, waited for 
him to speak. Cardhy smiled. The girl was so u At sod to 
smiling callers that she was momentarily surprisear 

“I am Mick Cardhy, miss. Mr. Masters does not desire 
to see me. Would you mind telling him that I am waiting 
in the outer office? You might add that there is a slight 
draught in here, and I prefer the comfort of his own room. 

I am greatly obliged to you.” 

The girl rose from her seat. It all seemed very odd. The 
young man facing her didn’t seem at all insane. Still, they 
received curious callers at times, and this must he just 
another one. She left the room, made a speedy return. 
“Mr. Masters desires that you leave the office as soon 

as possible.” 

“A very gracious effort, miss. His amiability, unfailing 
courtesy, will carry him a long way—on a stretcher! Excuse 
me for a moment. I am sure that you must get tired of 

walking about.” 

Cardhy pushed back the small swing gate, strolled past 
the girl, opened the door on the far side of the room, walked 
in. Masters had heard the footsteps. He was sitting with 
his back pressed into the swivel chair, his finger tips pressed 
together so that his hands made a pyramid. The lips were 
.straight and compressed, the eyes bright with anger. Cardhy 
threw his hat on the desk, sat down. 

“Excuse my informality,” he said. “I wanted to see you 

Masters.” , „ ,. ... 

“So I gathered. You received the reply from the g>> 

“They get so confused with their words, I d.dn t believ. 
her so I thought it better to call in this manner than to 
leave the office harbouring an unfortunate .mpress.on ot 

your methods.” ,. , . 

“Don't waste words, Cardby. 'I know nothmg. If I did 1 

would not talk. I want nothing to do with you. You ax 

wasting your time and mine. It only rema.ns foi me to 

say two words: Get out!” 

“In common courtesy you should present me with an 

alternative.” , , . 

For an appreciable time the men staie< a cac , 

Masters’ eyes became harder, developed a definite g in 
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solicitor opened a side drawer in his desk, fumbled among 
same papers. 

■“You want an alternative, Cardby? I’ll do anything to 
oblige. Just to demonstrate to you that I am considerate 
at times I’ll give you the alternative you’re wanting. It is 
really all very simple.” He paused, lowered his voice, smiled 
lightly as he said, “Get out of here, and stay out, or I’ll 
Jioot you down where you standi” 

Geoffrey Masters held in his hand an unwavering auto¬ 
matic ! 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

THE PACE QUICKENS 

The clock on the desk seemed to tick away the fleeting 
seconds with inordinate emphasis. Cardby looked from the 
man’s eyes to the gun. Both were uncomfortably steady. 
The youngster commenced to smile. 

Quit that game!” snapped Masters. “You’ve built up a 
*iurrle by sprucing a stack of nitwits. This time you have 
stepped out with the wrong foot. The difference between a 
person like me and the folk you’re used to is that when I 
Miy a thing I mean it. So take your choice: get out of 
hi'!-' and stay out, or curl up where you stand.” 

Aie you introducing me to the niceties of legal language, 
or is this a new game that you’ve invented? I doubt very 
much whether it would receive the commendation of a 
1 usciplinary Committee.” 

“According to the clock on my desk it is four minutes to 
fi e. By five o’clock you’ll either be a distance from here ci¬ 
rcuit” t0 be CarHed ° Ut ' Coipses find walking most 

Make your office look a bit untidy, wouldn’t it?” 

“D’vou W m°r ldn l matter * Y ° U Wouldn,t be ab ^ to see it.” 

f thic ni y ° U>d teke the risk of me talking out 

f this place and neciting my piece to the police about the 

“Cardhv a Tt r m WhiCh y ° U tleat unwelcom e visitors?” 
ardby, I know plenty about you. You’d be the last 

I r 1 -on in the world to inform the police about the threat I 

*>ave just made to you. I didn't get to the top o£ fte tre 
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by knowing nothing about human nature. So what are you 
going to do?” 

‘‘Just cut some of the branches from under you while 
you’re sitting on the top of the tree. How do you intend 
to explain the corpse in the office? Or do the police look 
upon them as fittings in your place?” 

‘‘I would deal with that in my own way. I am not an 
impetuous man, Cardby, and mostly I do quite an amount 
of thinking before I act.” 

‘‘I can believe that. Masters. You’ve got exactly two 
minutes during which to decide whether or not you intend 
to become a murderer.” 

The solicitor flinched somewhat, regarded Mick more 
closely. What he saw was not altogether consoling. The 
youngster’s hands rested on his knees without a quiver, the 
eyes were icily hard, abnormally still. Masters became un¬ 
certain when he saw Cardby rising from his chair. The 
movements were slow and deliberate, disconcertingly casual. 

“So you’ve decided to take the only sensible course, and 
walk out of here?” asked the solicitor. ‘‘I must say that 
you’re acting wisely.” 

“I am inclined to agree with you. Yes, I think you arc 


*The solicitor gained no confidence. It was not that the 
words were unpleasant, merely that they sounded curiously 
menacing. Cardby picked up his hat, smacked it on the 
back of his bead. As he started to back towards the door 

his right hand drooped a little. 

“Keep away from those pockets,’ snapped Masters. I 

want both those hands in sight until you leave this office. 
And if you come back I don’t intend to be so tolerant. 
There won’t be any warning. You are certain to die this 
week in any case, and I might as well be the person to rub 
you out as anybody else. Say your prayers as you walk. I 

can smell the lilies around you already. 

“I prefer carnations. The next time I call here, Masters, 

there won’t be anybody sitting at that desk. So I 11 be safe 


‘ "“You’ll have plenty more thoughts coming to you before 
then. But they’ll have to be passing through your head 

very, very quickly.” 
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Cardby reached out a hand, grasped the handle of the door. 
“Good-afternoon, Cardby,” said Masters, grinning, “and 
remember that this is one occasion when your gift for bluff¬ 
ing has failed you. It will never work against people of 
real intelligence.” 

“In that case I should have had a highly successful time.” 
Mick pushed back the door leading to the outer office. 
The gun in the solicitor’s hand did not waver as it turned 
to remain fixedly pointed at the youngster’s heart. Cardby 
waited until the door was fully open before he called out 
to the girl in the inquiry office: 

“Miss, I would like you to step this way just for a 
moment.” 

As he spoke he stared at Masters. Cardby was not con¬ 
soled by what he saw. He had expected to witness either u 
change of face or a blaze of action. He saw neither. Mas¬ 
ters appeared entirely unconcerned. Mick heard the sound 
of the girl’s feet behind him, waited until he judged that 
the clerk stood immediately behind him. Then he said: 

“Tell me, miss, does your kindly employer, Mr. Masters, 
make a habit of ordering prospective clients out of the 
office and holding a gun op them at the same time? Is it 
part of your job to bring in a brush and pan just to sweep 

h“ s occurred?” ** ^ “ little af ‘» *»<= accident 

bewildered" ^ COntinued smile. Mick was 

bewildered. Something had gone wrong with the works 

very badly wrong. An instant later he restrained himself 

“ d It t f nptation a*** violently. Something hard 

prodded into h,s spinal column! There was an interval of 
“ l“'\ bef °" the 8M behind him said: 

earlier on “ rte aV idt a ’ d ^ MaSters said to y °« 

you’ve decided to ^ rV,e I' g °‘ 3 «“ in « 

Ling it” ‘ aWkwardly 1 d “ n ’t in the least mind 

r/lr Cardby^s "““if “tT ‘"l ^ * dM not 

thick-Iensed spltaeli Curfo, 1 snub -"<>aed girl with the 

to flash through hte'JZ K l"° UB ’ flrSt reflect ion 

though he eoZ not set tleT T intuitiva - Al- 

S ”e was ! “ y "tore to be fe3’ thdn^he'Sto! ‘ hat 
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“Thank you, Connie,” said Masters. “I thought Cardby 
might have quite a shock coming to him. These impetuous, 
/irresponsible young men seem most anxious to take that 
famous leap out of the frying pan. So now, Cardby, what 
do you think of your position? Not too pretty, eh?” 

“Position isn’t everything,” remarked Mick; “but this 


young person behind me might help matters by easing her 
pressure on that gun. I don’t mind being shot, but I do 
strongly object to the gun muzzle tearing a rent in my shirt. 
Perhaps, sister, you’ll play a light-fingered dame instead of 
pulling the part about the heavy-handed matron of the 
orphanage? Then you won’t get cramp, and my shirt will 
remain intact. Apart from that small item. Masters, I think 
we are all having quite a happy time. At what time does 
the curtain rise? I’d hate to think that your performance 
might flop after you’ve staged such an effective curtain 
raiser. Are you going to flip a coin to decide which one 
pulls the trigger, or have you some secret code, some silent 
understanding, about whose turn it is this time?” • 

“You daren’t let him out of the place now, Geoff,” said 

the girl. 

“Come, come, Mr. Masters,” .^peered Mick. “Do you allow 
your staff to treat you with such brazen familiarity in the 

presence of strangers?” _ 

“I think you’re right, Connie,” said the solicitor. ‘ He 

must take it.” 

“Absolutely, Connie,” remarked Mick. “I’d be the last 
person to get selfish and spoil your fun. Adjust your glasses, 
move the gun about a foot higher up, and a few inches to 
the left I think that position would suit your style admir¬ 
ably. Don’t grip the butt too tightly. It might jar your 
wrist. Keep your eyes open while you pull the trigger an 
make certain that you don’t flinch. Tough little girls like 
you should strive to appear unconcerned when committing 

"'“Drilling you isn’t going to worry me, Cardby,” snarled 

th “YouVe been going to the cinema too often, angel,” said 
Mick, “and even now your technique isn’t all it shouk e. 
That snarl of yours sounds more like trouble with y 
adenoids than the genuine thing. Never threaten people in 
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such a way that they feel impelled to recommend patent 
medicines for your ailment." 

( “Don’t take any notice of him, Connie ” said Masters. 
“I’ve bought the book about him. Cardby is a slick talker, 
and he’s just jabbering while he plays for time. There’s 
not much more of that coming to him.” 

‘Til say there’s not,” the girl said. The trouble, from 
Mick s point of view, was that the words were spoken as 
though she meant them. Still, it seemed incredible, entirely 
impossible, that a man of Masters’ standing, of such ex¬ 
perience, should attempt a murder in broad daylight while 
surrounded by a mass of other offices. Cardby was more 
bewildered than ever. What game were these people playing 9 
He glanced down towards the floor, noticed that the woman 
had her left foot within six inches of his heel. As he looked 
Masters moved from behind the desk and paced across the 

floor so that he faced him. The gun still prodded into his 
back with unnecessary vigour. 

P “ ple wait ' n S for a whistle to blow?" asked 
Mick. Im doing my best to hold this pose so that the 

earning » ^ SPOiIed ’ bU ‘ 1 ca,,,t halp i°i»ts be- 

He twisted his lips and squirmed as he raised his left foot 
from the carpet. As the foot came up he swung sligh ly to 

.ad crashed r ,e ‘h" ^ might ^rdby’s foot 

folded dOW T acr0ss her toes! He swerved as his body 

triter Zr M " index Jerked on the 

budft smacked T X Cd P ‘° P ' a sharper crack as the 

youngstei^dived"f° 7 behind Cardby ' s shoulder. The 
y ungster dived forward, butted his head into the pit of 

lian lor sne S ed St °w aC d MaS ‘ erS W3S bUilt m0re ior 

of^ miniature* “ tore fr ° m hira with the shrill noise 

floor Mir.l “ Sy f en v AS his body started slumping to the 

round The 8r,PP ? tbe man by the waist and whizzed him 
zound The gun dropped to the carpet. 

stei hdd S h^mT e a f ^ WGight - He was out - The young- 

a quick glance at the Zi 7 \ Shield WhiIe he took 

uZ erased her ZTe' ptmf ^ 3 fi ™ *“*ip. 

caused the ce.our to ebi 2^htXC ^ “ 
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at the gun, decided that it would be madness to pick it up. 
The girl was not more than six feet away, and she could 
scarcely miss in spite of the wavering hand. Connie bit her 
lips, struggled to recover steadiness. 

The next move took her entirely by surprise. Cardby 
placed his shoulder behind Masters’ back, tilted the still 
form so that the man balanced on his heels. Then he took 


a deep breath, braced his arms and flung the solicitor away 
from him. The girl must have thought that the roof had 
fallen in. Her body crashed into the wall, teetered for an 
instant, commenced to slide downwards, and finally slid 
through the open doorway into the office outside. As she 
collapsed the gun fell from her hand. Cardby took one quick 
look. That was enough. Connie wouldn’t be tough again for 
quite a considerable time. So the youngster turned his 
attention to the solicitor. 

He had nothing to fear from that quarter. Masters had 
not been fortunate enough to find an open doorway. He had 
cannoned off the girl to stop his headlong rush with marked 
suddenness. His face, judging by the blood smothering it, 
had had the worst of a savage encounter with the wall. 
The youngster picked up both guns, slid one into each 
trouser pocket, wiped his face with a handkerchief. 

Walking into the outer office, he bent over the girl, seized 
her by the shoulders, swung her round and dragged her 
into Masters’ office. He noticed then that his footwork had 
been more deadly than he had expected. Blood oozed through 
the girl’s silk stocking. Her instep had been cut by his heel. 
Leaving them side by side, he strode over to the outer door, 
turned the key in the lock. Satisfied that the party would 
now be quite private, he sat on the edge of the solicitor 
desk, lit a cigarette and waited for the still forms to show 


some signs of life. 

Realising that neither was likely to move for an appre¬ 
ciable time, he strolled round, sat down at Masters desk 
commenced to open the drawers, scan through the neatly 
stacked documents. He did not expect to discover anything 
useful, so he was not disappointed when his rapid survey 
ended. Masters was too wise a man to leave dymimi e 
his desk! As he closed the last drawer the girls body 
quivered. Mick walked over to her, hesitated for a secon 
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and then removed her spectacles. Since she was a dangerous 
party, he saw no point in leaving- her with full vision—until 
he wanted to leave. He was stowing the glasses away in 
his pocket when her eyes fluttered, a slight moan came from 
between her dry lips, and she turned over a little. The 
youngster gripped her shoulders, shook her lightly. She 
placed her hands on the floor at either side of her, pressed 
downwards and tried to rise to a sitting position. Her eyes 
blinked as she stared around. Cardby waited for her to 
speak. 

“Where is he?” she asked. “What on earth has happened? 
Where is he?” 

“Lying comfortably by your side,” said Mick; “but I 
wouldn’t advise you to kiss him, since his mug is smothered 
with blood.” 


Oh! ’ The girl’s high-pitched exclamation sounded almost 
hysterical. She turned her head so that she stared at Card- 
by’s face. Her eyelids fluttered, and she passed a trembling 
hand across them. “What has happened?” she repeated. “I 
can’t see. Everything is misty.” 

r “ B ,° n>t li “ le thin 6 s lik e that trouble you, sister,” 

Caidby said. “There’s been a slight accident, and you hap- 
pened to get entangled in it. I feel ashamed of your Geoff 
He really shouldn’t be so rough with you. I mean, Connie! 

f° U t Can , be a caveman love r without throwing yourself 
at tolka to show your affection.” 

tou S c tr„‘ b0lt Upri8 ' ht - Strai « htencd he >- for a second, 

‘cached ber eyes a gam and tried to rise to her feet. 

Wlhew are m I" ye '‘ ed at Car dby. "What have you done? 

^There's J2L * e 1 Ca "' t S6 °' Give ™ "W e'asses." 
Connie v ^ ng much . to look at except your boy friend, 

I thought the 6 * n !! f eXh . ,b i t f ° r an art 6 al lery at the moment, 
glasses If vn * 8 s i ck en you, so I borrowed your 

wh“ «« vou might get them back 

elusion that the be s t1hi„° me Se " SC a , nd . anivcd at eon- 

“Ymi • . be 1 thin & y° u can (1 ° is talk.” 

stomach!" 1 "’ iSh 1>d put * buI 'et through your 


bad-tempered ‘when ^hey 5 ° mewhat 
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it up. What are you supposed to be in this office—a clerk, 
secretary, hired murderess, amateur gun handler, official 
chucker-out, answer to an employer’s prayer, or what?” 

Connie made no attempt to reply. She screamed again. 
As she wriggled on the floor her right hand had drifted away, 
came into contact with Masters’ face. She could not see 
very well. But there are other senses. And blood has a 
“feel” of its own. As she screamed she placed the smeared 
hand close to her face, stared at each. 

“There’s blood on the moon,” remarked Mick, apropos of 

nothing. 

“My God!” said the girl. “You rotten cur! You ve shot 


him!” 

“Save your breath, little one. Your boss was never made 
to die with a bullet inside him. His sort end with a broken 
neck. I didn’t shoot him. For that error of judgment I 
apologize. I merely thought that lovers such as you are 
should never be too far apart. I could see the yearning look 
in your eyes. And who am I to stand between two people 
when the lovelight is sparkling in their eyes? So I sent 
your Geoff a trifle nearer to you. I think he must have 
dashed forward blindly, urged on by the flames of passion, 
disregarding everything except the thought that he migh 
shelter in your arms. The trouble seemed to be that among 
other things he disregarded the wall. Too bad. Walls are 

so dreadfully lacking in sentiment.” 

Connie rose to her feet. She swayed somewhat on her 
, . but her head was quickly clearing. Mick pushed a 

ha ’r towards her. She slumped into it. The .solicitor 
emitted a hybrid sound, neither sigh nor groan, but with 
^ Hght resemblance to both. Cardby pushed forward h,s 
Soot prodded a toe into Masters’ ribs The girl sprang ° 
feet, swung at Mick's face with clawing: nails. He la.d 
hand on her arm, pressed her back into the cha.r 
‘‘Stay there, infant,” he said, ‘‘and maybe you won t get 


a 


hurt ” dip-htlv and his eyes partially opened. 

Masters moved slight y, an^ ^ ^ ^ plenty< 

Cardby s lips wei wag e( ,ually certain that one or 

the 'oTher 6 woukl'talk before he was t through^thldTf 
Even as he wondered which way to s ai , w 
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attack to adopt, all thoughts of questioning them left his 
mind with dramatic rapidity. 

A bell rang in the outer office. For an instant Cardby 
thought the jangle came from the telephone. He soon 
changed his mind. A caller was pressing the bell on the 
outside door. It did nothing to comfort him when he noticed 
that Connie had recovered sufficiently to smile. 

“If either of you make a move, or utter a word while I 
go to that door,” said Cardby, “you’ll get something from 
me that you’ll never remember. Stay as dead as corpses, 
and I might let you live.” 

He strode rapidly through the office, across the outer room 
to the door. Cardby felt that the interruption was merely 
trivial. All he had to do was to announce the absence of 
Masters. He pulled back the latch, swung back the door. 
Then he gulped, changed his mind about many things. 

The man standing in the corridor was Curly Meredith! 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

TRYING TIMES 

Both stood with the immobility of images, staring intently at 
each other’s eyes. They were old in the ways of men, used to 
reading clearly things passed unseen by other people, trained 
to discover facts lying beyond their optical vision, accus¬ 
tomed to regarding facial details as headlamps illuminating 
character. Cardby scrutinized the elliptical eyes, the fine 
mesh of red veins netted round the pupils, pupils so coldly 

green that Cardby thought of verdigris. The ragged lashes 
were motionless. 

Meredith noticed more than anything the extraordinary 
change in Cardby’s eyes which took place almost instantane¬ 
ously. When the door first opened he thought the pupils of 
the man’s eyes were almost sapphire blue. Now he was 
certain that, while some of the colour remained, the pupils 
were dominated by flecks of slate grey. 

sait^Mtek * 18 ^ that WG met before not very lon & a go,” 
“Your memory is good. Almost too good.” Meredith had 
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a hard, grating voice. It had an emphatic strength behind 
it, a suggestion that every word was spoken to count. “You 
wouldn’t attempt to tell me that our meeting for a second 
time to-day is a matter of pure coincidence?” 

“The same applies to you. If you’ve called to see Mr. 
Masters, I’m afraid that you've had a journey for nothing. 
He is not here. Is there any message that you would care 
to leave for him?” 

“Since when have you been employed as his office boy?” 
“For quite a while. Do you wish to leave a message of 
any sort?” 

“No, not this time. It so happens that I’m stepping into 
his office. Masters, you see, happens to be here, and I want 
to have a word with him. I don’t want to push you. Perhaps 
you’d stand on one side.” 

“I promised Mr. Masters that I wouldn’t permit any 
person to enter his office until he returned. That may not 
mean very much to you, but I have the misfortune to be a 

most particular sort of fellow.” 

“It is a misfortune. People can so easily arrive into the 
middle of trouble these days. I’m getting impatient. Get 

out of my way.” , 

“You’ll find the lift at the end of the corridor on the left. 

Do you mind if I close this door? 1 can feel a distinct 

draught, and I’m most susceptible to contracting chills. 

Good-afternoon.” 

Cardby started to close the door. Curly Meredith advanced, 
a pace, placed his hand on it, twisted his face into a tired 


smile. 

“Don’t be stupid,” he said. “I hate to see young men 
acting as though they’d rather die than live. At your age 
the whole of life should lie before you. I wouldn’t care to 
think that you’d sacrifice it for the sake of closing a door 


against a visitor.” . , .. 

Cardby couldn’t quite place the cards in this pack. He 

wasn’t certain how much Meredith knew, didn’t know 
whether the man realised that he was talking to Mick 
Cardby. He decided to stall until he could uncover a few 
facts clear away some of the rising mist. 

“I may be young,” he said, “but iW old in the head and 
have a tendency to show marked streaks of obstinacy. Would 
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you mind taking your hand from that door? You were using 
a few* select and reasonably strong words a moment ago. 
Suppose you start by telling me your name, why you want 
to see Mr. Masters, and what message you wish to leave.” 

Meredith’s eyelids rose a fraction of an inch, and he 
rubbed his chin. He had not expected anything quite like 
this. Curly very rarely met with opposition. So many people 
knew him. That was why. 

The name, he said, “is Peter Pan. I've come to borrow 
Masters’ roller skates, and the message for him I'll leave 
after I ve left him. Now get out of my way before you get 
hurt. And I mean that!” 

‘‘Don’t start brawling in this corridor,” pleaded Cardby. 

“Somebody might be passing at any moment, and 1 don’t 

want any sort of a scene created here. I have said all that 

I ve got to say. Would you mind going away and coming 

back some time when Mr. Masters can see you?” 

Curly Meredith threw back his head a trifle and laughed 

without sound or mirth. He made no attempt to move 
forward. 

“Start brawling—is that what you said?” Meredith laughed 
again “I wonder what you think I am. I finished brawling 
*hen I was about five years of age. My idea of getting my 
own way-just as I am going to show you in a moment- 
as got no connection whatever with brawling. It can’t be 
very long since you left school.” 

teeth® T? an S Ul> i 'T* drawn back to show badly stained 
towards^'his " ^ at his ^ -sc 

:z apparent e ' Mick " a,ched th ^ "'°vcment 

Clk H T • Wa,ted Until the ha "d vanished 
® ' s aim rose with bewildering speed The 

S-srvTi saariiMS 

out delved w n ,u r0und Slightly >ight hand shot 

a^luCt!^ h<! — “ - 
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even the chance that someone might strike you. I wouldn’t 
take the risk of that happening.” 

Meredith was speechless. He gazed at Cardby’s eyes, 
listened to the light, bantering speech, stared at the auto¬ 
matic in the youngster’s palm, frowned as he thought of 
the vice-like grip that had fastened on his wrist. His small 
world was revolving at a speed just a little too dizzy for 
comfort. Cardby sighed as though quite weary. 

‘‘I might have known that I was playing a fool’s game,” 
spluttered Meredith. ‘‘Until a second ago I wasn’t using my 
head. I ought to have known who you were. But you looked 
too much of a kid to be the real Mick Cardby. I thought 
he was tough. You look to me like a sissy.” 

“I’m sorry that you’ve been disappointed. Are you quite 
certain now that you’ve got the name right? I may be 
Peter Pan’s brother.” 

‘‘Let’s cut out the guying stuff. What are you doing here, 


C *Don’t make me smile. Had you got the idea that you were 
Masters’ only client? Surely, even solicitors have callers at 

times. . . « • „ _ * 

“Where is Masters? What have you done with him. 

‘‘I thought I gave you the impression that he was other¬ 
wise engaged.” „ 

‘‘That’s a lie! Step right inside, Meredith. 

Mick spun round. The solicitor was standing behind him. 
The youngster smiled, pulled back the door, waited for Curly 
to pass through, and then followed the men into the private 
office. Connie had recovered sufficiently to appeal mo c 
human. But she gazed at the trio with clifficu ty. Cardby 
took the spectacles from his pocket and passed them to hei. 
She clutched them instantly, balanced them on her nose an 
sighed with relief as she took another look around. 

“Now” said Mick, “it’s beginning to look quite a family 
party. Why can’t we all sit down and make ourselves at 

h °The men 1 ’passed no comment. They preferred to remain 


“Now that all the directors, so to speak, are piesen , 

I want to start this meeting oy handing ° 
each one of you. Maybe you’ve all got the ide 


Cardby, 

warning 


to 
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{I ?.. I’m very young, flippant and irresponsible. That’s only 
1 ccause I find it as easy to smile as it is to frown. So don’t 
.<■•1 my behaviour mislead you. Just listen to my few words 
>ery carefully. If any one of you tries to pull a fast one 
■n me in the future there won’t be any time for apologies 
<>r regrets. I’ll plaster the nearest wall with you, and leave 
i ! . f i doctor to decide whether you’re worth sewing up or not. 
'-'"'or my part, I’d advise him to throw you on the refuse 
u.np. You’d be at home there. Am I making myself quite 
c'-.ar, or would one of you prefer some sort of a demonstra¬ 
tion? This time I am going to let you go free. I’m not 
" .ng that because there’s any sympathy or sentiment about 
•t'" as far as you are concerned. I am just playing the cards 
t’b.'.t way because it suits my book. But before I walk out 
of here I want some information. And what I want I get— 
oi you can, all take it.” 

ihe trio - remained silent. Their gaze did not move from 
Cardby’s face. They saw more in the set of the features, 
the. hardness of the eyes and the confident poise to make 
them nervous than they felt after listening to his words. 
Die youngster had said his piece—and, beyond any doubt, 
he looked as though every word was uttered with unmis¬ 
takable meaning, with simple certainty. Meredith was the 
lust to speak. He was less impressed than the other two. 

f urly had been threatened many, many times before. Still, 
he was shaken. 


Cardby,” he said quietly, “now that you’ve finished your 
i.peech there are a few words of advice I want to hand out 
to you You’ve got plenty of guts, and that’s a quality I 
never like to see wasted. I may be tough, but I don’t like 
to^see youngsters of your type laid on the slab because they 

\ 6 ore * think. You’ve got more than a reputation. 

~mong some of the boys it seems that you’re something of 
■ legend. But m your small life so far you haven’t busted 

odds ar^soV 1 ^ ^ ® n * y0U * re tryin « to break now. The 
hance I’m nT* y ° U that you started without a 

"•o“"die with g,VmS T any U,f °’ llut 1 can tel1 >’°“ th<rt 

* “ , 7 lth,n a cou Ple of days unless you have some 

• fu ,,° r ? et that this Case ever start ^d. After all it 

' the ** And out who smacked out that con per 

eave them to it, Cardby, and you might live to be qLite 
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an old man. Take another few strides along the trail you 
aie trying to follow now, and you’ll spend Sunday in a 
wooden box. You know, I reckon, that I am Curly Meredith. 
Maybe you know a bit about me. If you do you ought to 
realise that I am not a bloke who wastes time talking hot 
air. You have made a few threats. All I have done is to 
give you a definite promise. And between the two, Cardby, 
there lies a difference that’d stretch from here to Honolulu. 
Pick up your hat and walk. Remember that people have 
lived by having bad memories.” 

Meredith pulled a handkerchief from his breast pocket 
and dabbed his forehead. He gave the impression that talk¬ 
ing was not in his line of business. Cardby eyed him 
curiously, found himself reflecting that he would rather 
tiust the tough ex-convict than either Masters or Connie. 
The man’s words sounded quite sincere. He didn t seem the 
type to turn on the loud speaker about nothing. Curly 

“I’ll bear that in mind,” said Mick. "I m not thanking 
vou for the advice. It sounds to me like a very old and 
familiar tune. Now let’s get down to business. There isnt 
much I want to know, so I’ll start with you Masters. Who 
told you to sever your connection with Keeley. Who told 
vou that vou must have nothing to do with me? ’ 

" Mv own common sense. I could see that you were both 
too hot to be comfortable. So I decided to fade out before 

I was helped out.” . 

“Don't try sprucing. Masters. Those ideas were not in 

your head a few hours ago. What information have you 

received since lunch to make you change your mind. Who 

nas^ed along the danger signal?” 

“I can’t give you any other answer. Call it intuition if 

1*1 i y 

y °“To hell with that for a story. Well, Masters, have your 
last fling. I'm telephoning the Yard with a request that 

vou be collected.” . , 

' The man was startled, winced as his parting lips cracked 

the drying blood on his face. Meredith was watching him 

''“‘•You can't do that, Cardby. As a solicitor I can tell you 
that they have nothing on me, that they’d soon find any 
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amount of trouble if they made any move. You can't 
frighten me that way.” 

“No? I take it that you have a licence for this gun I 
have in my pocket. It is loaded. You threatened me with 
it. As a solicitor, would you call that a criminal offence? 
Use your head, m y friend.” 

“It would be your story against mine, Cardby, and you’d 
find that I command pretty influential support. Try it if 
you like. Go ahead.” 

“I will when I’ve finished with your delectable secretary 
and your courteous client. Connie, do you want to make a 
statement to the police, or would you rather wait until the 
roof falls in on you?” 

“I have nothing whatever to say to you, Cardby, except 
that you are a rotten cur, and I hope you die a festering 
death.” 


“I like to know just how I stand. There are ways of 
producing words from people like you. I’ll leave the Yard 
men to demonstrate to you.” 

“They might find themselves in more than an ordinary 
difficulty.” 

“They’re employed to handle things that might be 
awkward.” 




You ve misunderstood the lady,” said Masters. He wai 

smdmg. There are legal niceties to be observed. Wher 

they try to get information from her they’d do well to re 
member that she is my wife!” 

he M ^L C ed r<Iby Wed SHghtly t0War<ls both of them - Then 

I’m T a h f a rai C d er tw 1 ? raiS ,f * Chni f al difficulties,” he said. “And 
For the mompnf m* 1 ^ incer€ ^y congratulate either of you. 
of the party Wp S ‘ Masters ’ we ’ U leave you out 

your husband Z* T S . eCure . in the knowledge that 

So now we turn t r-° U int ° before be is through. 

“And 1 to you » ^rly Meredith.” 

don^lk? nU8ht M W€l1 tUrn to a blank wall. My sort 

gun A fn your po^t th 70 " ° Wn Y °“ had a loaded 

record you’ve got behla ^ Ca ’ ,ed here ’ That ’ P lus the 

So I’ll add you? name to the 1 ?- T^ 3 fi T Ve years for “'’tain. 

your name to the bst when I telephone the Yard 
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and then we can he sure that you won’t provide any more 
interference in the scheme of things for quite a while. It 
must be consoling for you to know, Curly, that when the mob 
start sharing the spoils your sha-e will be a neat cell.” 

Meredith did not flinch. Cardby admired his steadiness as 
he said: 

“Youngster, you are all wrong. I said when I last came 
out of ‘stir’ that the splits might take me into the mortuary 
as a body, but there isn’t a man living who can put me 
behind the bars again. I’ve had all I can take in that line. 
Bear that in your mind when you send for the Yard men 
to collect me. Either they leave this office dead—or I do! 
And I don’t trouble a lot about which one happens to be 
dead!” 

“That’s your private concern, Curly. If you’ve got am¬ 
bitions about sinking into the grave I wouldn’t interfere 
with them. The only difference it would make to me would 
be that your permanent removal might ease my mind move 
completely than the knowledge that your memory might 
last for five years. If any of you move don’t blame me. I’ve 
given you all the warning intelligent people need. I’m going 
to use this telephone. Try to stop me, and you’ll stop one!” 

There was no doubt about the person upon whom fell the 
mantle of leadership. Masters might have the brain, but 
both he and the girl were waiting for Meredith to make a 
move. Curly knew it. But he also knew that Cardby’s left 
hand was bedded in his trouser pocket, and that the young¬ 
ster’s hand was fastened round the gun-butt. Meredith was 
no coward. It was just that he didn’t relish committing 

suicide. 

“Wait a moment,” said Masters. “The man you want, 
Cardby,. is Phillip Gray. We know nothing compared with 
him. I’ll do a deal with you. I’m no squealer, but to get 
the three of us out of this mess I’ll give you Gray’s name 
and address. If you can make him talk you’ll find out most 
of the things you want to know. Is it a deal? 

Mick was puzzled. He looked from one to the other in the 
straight-faced group. Not an eyelid flickered as Masters 
spoke. Could it be possible that they hadn’t heard the news 
about Gray, that they had no hand whatever in arranging 
his final fade-out? Cardby decided that he might as well 
try one more bluff. 
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“If it hadn’t been for Phillip Gray I wouldn’t be here 
now,” he said. “We have already spent some time together. 
There's no need for you to tell me that he lives at Weston 
Mansions, Grove Avenue, Maida Vale. I learned that alpha¬ 
bet quite a time ago.” 


He-knew instantly that the news had not spread. His 
information staggered the trio. Their emotion was too 
genuinely demonstrated to be screwy. That could only mean 
that they had heard nothing of the man’s death. So Cardby 
decided to take another jump in the dark. 

“Let me tell you something that you people don’t know. 
You have got the idea that I am a danger to you. Compared 
with what you’ve got coming to you from your own crowd 
I'm as deadly as a snail. I suppose you don’t believe that. 
All right, let me tell you something you don’t know. Then 


you can work out for yourselves whether I am telling the 
truth or not. This morning I told Phillip Gray that he was 
on the spot, that he had done his job of work and that the 
men above him, having no further use for him. had decided 
that dead men are safe because they tell no tales. You know- 
Gray. You, Meredith, have had drinks with him at the 
White Rose. So you’ll believe me when I tell you that he 
laughed at me. He thought I was crazy. 

“Folk,” said Mick, lowering his voice, “I was not crazy. 

I knew tnat I was telling, him the truth. My information 
was too good to be wrong. An hour after I left Phillip 
Gray he was found on the floor in his flat with a dagger 
through his heart—as dead as cold pork. I ought to know 
what Im talking about. I was the person who found him. 
Now perhaps you’ll change your minds about whether you 
want to talk to me or not. Gray thought I was sprucing. 
Now hes deaa, murdered. Have you three decided that 
you re going the same way merely because you won’t listen 
to sense and reason when it’s handed out to you?” 

Cardby saw Meredith stiffen. He was not left wondering 
lor long- • • 


“Hurry in ^ air ’ ™ ster ” snapped a voice. 

Mick turned round. Tommy Morgan stood in the doorway. 
He held a gun in his hand. y 


✓ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

MUDDLED MOMENTS 

Cardby recognized the youth immediately. He afFeeted the 
same extravagant attire he had flaunted in the Kennington 
pub earlier in the day. Yet, in some scarcely definable 
way, there was a strange difference. That morning Mick 
had regarded the lad as an insufferable pup, a small-time 
bad character, a local sheik, a kid who had an outsize in 
heads and nothing with which to support the burden. That, 
however, was far from being his view as he stared at him 
now. 

Morgan’s face had changed remarkably. He no longer 
looked like a local braggard, a mental defective gone adrift. 
There was a cold firmness about him, a glitter in his narrow 
eyes. The kid looked as though he had plenty with which 
to back up his confidence. Cardby’s views about Morgan 
took another violent twist when he glanced at Meredith. Mick 
received a considerable shock. 

He had looked upon Curly as the only dangerous person 
in the room, regarded him as a cold, calculating, tough 
criminal. Yet the man was staring wide-eyed at Tommy 
Morgan, and his teeth were biting into his nether lip. 
Unless the man was a consummate actor, thought Cardby, 
he must be scared stiff. Of what? Mick took another look 
at Morgan. The whole lay-out was stupid. The kid in the 
doorway was a babe in arms. Men like Curly Meredith 
could eat half a dozen of them before a meal. Still, there 
could be no doubt about it. Meredith was infinitely more 
frightened of this slip of a youth than he had been of 
Cardby! It just didn’t seem to make sense. A second later 
any doubts remaining in his mind were dramatically re¬ 
moved. Meredith stared at Cardby, said in an unmistakably 
pleading voice: 

“For God’s sake, Cardby, do what he wants you to do. 
Don’t hesitate.” 

Mick was baffled and bewildered. Tommy Morgan smiled 
graciously in Meredith’s direction. The youth acted as 
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though he had just been handed an outsize in compliments. 
Slowly Cardby raised his hands. The youth in the doorway 
wasn’t satisfied, desired to play to his small gallery a trifle 
more authoritatively. 

"That won’t do me,” he snarled. "Hoist ’em higher than 
that, and put a jerk into it. If you. don’t, I’ll blow your 
guts out.” 

"I’ve got a ti'ace of rheumatism in both arms,” said 
Cardby. 

Before Morgan could say anything Meredith took a step 
forward. Now there could be no doubt about the appeal in 
the man’s eyes. 

"Cardby,” he muttered. "For the love of everything don’t 
start wise-cracking or trying to guy the lad. It’s about the 
fastest way to the cemetery I know. And I’m not tolling 
you a bedtime story.” 

"I’ll say you’re not,” snapped the youth. "Stand back 
from him, Curly. I don’t want to mow you down at the 
same time that I’m aiming to drill him. And you other two 
can get nearer to that far wall. I’m thinking there are 
going to be some fireworks in here very soon.” 

Mick was thinking in top gear. A flood of ideas was 
coursing through his head, and most of them were more 
than unpleasant. This kid was no empty, boasting youth 
with a toy gun. He meant it! Another thought flashed 
through his mind with such suddenness that it made his head 
jerk. He had seen the fear on Meredith’s face, knew only 
too well that the man was as tough as they came, won¬ 
dered what amazing thing could have happened, what miracle 
could have occurred, that could make a person like Mere¬ 
dith scared of this slim youth. Now he thought he knew 
the answer and the realisation that he might be right 
started his stomach performing odd revolutions. He sought 
to convince himself that his imagination was running away 
with him, that the thought in his mind was too far fetched, 
too fantastic to have any basis in truth and fact. But the 
more he tried to persuade himself the more positive he 
became that the unhappy thought was deadly right. Only 
one thing could explain Meredith’s stark fear. 

He must have watched the youth shoot the policeman! 
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One phrase continued to riot through his head with stupid, 
annoying incessant senselessness: They gave him a gun! 
Tommy Morgan had been turned from a sparrow to a 
peacock. A murde- had taken him from the gutter to the 
ranks of the big shots. The fact that a man so famous in 
crime circles as Curly Meredith was frightened of him acted 
like petrol on a fire. Probably Morgan was already thinking 
that if one murder could make such a difference to his life, 
could raise him to a pinnacle even beyond his d’eams, a 
second killing would certainly consolidate his position, would 
place the hall mark firmly upon his first performance as no 
mere flash in the pan. In a few seconds a hundred thoughts 
had careered through Cardby’s head. With the last one he 
came to a full stop. He had the sudden idea that Tommy 
Morgan might consolidate his fame as a killer, might strive 
to add to his hour of glory, by adding Mick Cardby, the 
well-known detective, to his scroll of honour, or list of 
victims! 

And the vision of himself as a bullet-riddled corpse didn’t 
fit into Mick’s ambitions about the future. He took another 
look at the youth. He was enjoying himself. Of that there 
could be no doubt. A superior smile flickered round his 
mouth, and he caressed the butt of the gun like a superior 
mother handling a first-born. Morgan had the idea that 
when his finger rested consolingly on the trigger the world 
belonged to him. Masters forgot his bloody face, seemed 
more at ease. Connie tilted her nose still farther towards 
the ceiling. Curly made no move. Only two thoughts 
streamed through his fast-working brain: Would the swollen¬ 
headed Morgan pull the trigger as a advertisement, or would 
Cardby pull a fast one that might take the lid off hell in 

that tiny office? 

Mick licked his dry lips, turned to Morgan. His mind was 
made up. He could read the story of Tommy Morgan as 
plainly as though he held a printed book before his eyes. 
The guy was gun crazy. That was all. And the obvious 
course to pursue was to pander to his insane vanity until 

the moment came for a break. 

“You certainly know how to hand it out,” said Care by. 
“I didn’t reckon that they gre\v quite as tough around London 
as you are. Where did you learn to handle a gun as thoug 

•*’s a long-lost brother?” 
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Tommy slid his left hand along the lapel of his coat to 
assure himself that the coat looked as it should. Connie 
was not much to look at, but Morgan, in his newly-found 
glory, was riding with the throttle open to impress the 
ladies. 

“Just a gift with me,” he said lightly. So lightly that 
Mick thought he’d give quite a lot to smack the youth and 
send him to bed. 

“A dangerous gift to amble around with, sonny. One day 
that gun might go off when you’re not concentrating. That 
might be too bad.” 

“Sez you! Now that I’ve stuck him up, what d’you want 
me to do with this bloke. Curly? Do I let him have it, or 
what?” 


“He's got a gun in each of his trouser pockets, Tommy,” 
said Curly; “and you can take it from me that he knows 
how to use both of them. I want you to hold him here while 
we make a getaway. Don’t use any rough stuff, and don’t 
pull that trigger. When we’ve left, just lock him in this 
office, fasten the outer door, beat like hell out of here, and 
I’ll see you later to-night as I arranged. Is all that clear?” 

“A very good idea,” said Masters. “I don’t want to run 
into any more trouble than I can help. And once I’m out¬ 
side this place Cardby is welcome to start searching for me. 
I only want a few minutes’ start, and then he can do what 
the hell he likes. Come along, Connie. Collect your bib and 
tucker, and we’ll stage a disappearance act.” 


“Wait a minute, Geoff,” said the girl. “There are things 
m the offices that you must not leave behind you. I don’t 
mind taking risks. I’d do anything for you. But I don’t 
want the pair of us to act as though we’re children. What 
about clearing up a bit before we go?” 

“Don't argue with him,” sneered Tommy Morgan. “Better 
girls than you could ever be have lost their blokes by being 
stupid I d rather tip you off to keep your trap shut and 

:° 11 f X V Um m case he tok es another look at you and decides 
that there are women around this town who make you look 
like something that’s gone bad.” 

Cardby had certainly not expected the next move. The 
girl s face became deathly white. She parted her li ps —spat 
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at Morgan. Connie looked as though an odd spot of murder 
meant nothing to her. 

“You dirty little swab!” she snarled. “My Geoff isn’t 
your kind. He doesn’t prowl round looking for other women.” 
Tommy Morgan tipped back his head and laughed softly. 
“That’s the tale he tells you, lady. I’ll bet another score 
of women could give you the end of that story. Are you 
going?” 

“I wouldn’t advise you to wait for anything,” said Curly, 
“unless it is so important that you dare not leave it behind. 
Just think for a moment. Don’t waste time. I’ve only got 
one ambition, and that’s to get out of here as soon as I can. 
But I don’t want to leave until I've seen both of you out 
of the way. Got anything to say, Cardby, before the exodus 


starts?” 

“Not much. Curly. I’ll be meeting you all again very 
soon. In the meantime, thanks for leaving Tommy here as 
a guide and companion.” 

“I don’t mind leaving him,” said Meredith; “but I’ve got 
no sort of intention about leaving those guns with you. Stand 
still. I’m coming over to collect. Tommy, point that gat 
towards his back, and let him have it if he tries any funny 
stuff. You don’t know Cardby as I do, so I wouldn’t advise 
you to think you’ve bought the entire book about every¬ 
thing. People have thought that before when they’ve been 
with him, and mostly they’ve come round with a nurse 
wiping their foreheads and telling ’em what day of the week 
it happened to be. Bear that in mind after I’ve gone. It’ll 
save you a lot of trouble, and might even prevent you from 
acting as manure for daisies. Take it easy, Cardby. I’m 
not going to cut up rough.” 

“Most kind of you,” said Mick, hoisting his hands still 
farther above his head. “Take the ironmongery from my 
pockets. You’ll be all right with both of ’em so long as you 

forget how they’re used.” , , ., , 

“Believe me,” said Morgan, “I could soon teach both of 
you a few tricks with those guns. I think I’ll take them 

° V “An < d U I’m damned certain that you won’t,” said Meredith 

emphatically. . , 

Tommy opened his mouth to speak again, took a quick 
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look at Curly, decided that maybe he’d better pick somebody 
a bit easier before he started getting really tough. He wanted 
a little more experience before he went gunning for people 
like Curly Meredith. 

“Masters,” said Cardby, “you’d better wipe the blood off 
your face before you venture abroad. Or think out a neat 
tale about a taxi crash in case a copper gets curious. And 
just a final word to you and your amiable little wife. This 
is not the end of the party as far as you are concerned. 
We will meet again very shortly—even if that only means 
identifying the pair of you in the mortuary after your boss 
has put the skids under you. Pleasant dreams. You need 
’em.” 

The solicitor attempted to sniff contemptuously. It was 
not an entire success. They paraded out of the office with a 
sorry swagger. The outer door slammed. Curly Meredith 
spoke to Morgan: 

“Just keep this cove smothered for a minute. There is 
something I want to grab in that other office. Don’t pull 
the trigger, but watch him with your eyes peeled. Cardby 
is a bit too fast in the head for you to risk taking chances. 
Tommy. Hold the fort.” 


Mick felt more uneasy after Curly vanished. He didn’t 

like the look of Tommy Morgan. The kid looked too much 

to him like a small child taking a game of cowboys and 
Indians seriously. 

“Don’t stare at me,” snapped Tommy. “Anybody’d think 
is was the first time you’d seen a real gunman. Keep 
your back towards this door, and don’t try any funny 
business. I get tough very quickly.” 

y ° U do *” said Cardby soothingly. He did not appre- 
iate standing with his back towards the door. An uncom- 
ortable thought remained in his mind that Meredith wasn't 
searching for something that would benefit Mick’s general 

moment !ater he heard the tread of returning 
„ , PS \ * ai ” e to the ra P id conclusion that it might be as 
»*U ° nsk Morgan’s twitching finger and turn round. He 
did not complete the movement. 

Everything seemed to happen with incredible speed. When 
is ead was half-turned he caught a momentary glimpse of 
a hand and arm travelling in an arc towards him. Some- 
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thing ponderous was clutched in the hand. He hadn’t time 
to discover what the instrument waS. As he swung his head 
forward, swung his hands to guard himself, a blaze of shoot¬ 
ing lights soared before his eyes. Then the curtain dropped. 

Cardby bent slightly at the knees, remained stationary 
for a fraction of a second and then toppled head downwards 
to st-ike the carpet, rolled over and crashed his shoulder 
against the desk. After that he remained still. Most people 
do when they’re unconscious. 

Curly Meredith laid the heavy ornamental paper weight 
on the top of ihe desk, bent over Cardby and took the guns 
from his pockets. As he stowed them away Tommy Morgan 
scared at them, his bright eyes gleaming brightly. Curly 
turned to rap the youngster on the shoulder: 

“Put that toy away. Tommy. I don’t like the look of you 
when you hold a gun. Reminds me of a kid with its first 
firework. And some of those get badly hurt when the fire¬ 
work goes off. Take a good look at this bloke’s face, and 
for as long as you live don’t forget it. Remember that ho 
was standing at your side in the White Rose this morning? 
Well, don’t let him get as close to you as that again.” 

“You’re telling me?” asked Tommy. “I’m not afraid of 
any man alive.” 

“You will be when you’ve grown up,” said Curly wearily. 
“We’re getting out of here now. Tommy, and for a few days 
we’ve got to lie so low that a snake in the grass looks like 
an acrobatic aeroplane. The heat is on both of us—and if 
we get collected it won’t be a matter of you going down for 
a short spell and me being handed a few years. You’ll take 
the long drop, and I’d be more than lucky if I didn’t join 
you on the short walk. Keep out of that Kennington pub. 
If I see you in there again I’ll knock you for six—or murder 
you. Don’t flash any money about; keep away from your 
home; don’t run around with any women; close your trap, 
and see that it stays that way; dress in some old clothes 
instead of those shrieking posters you’ve got on; don’t stay 
in one place for long—remember that a moving target is 
the hardest to hit—and forget that you’ve ever held a gun 
in your hand. You haven’t got much brain—but use it.” 

“Shucks! It doesn’t sound as though I’m going to have 
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much of a time. Blimey, I wasn’t made to be a hermit, 
Curly.” 

“Better to be a hermit than a corpse! You’ve got enough 
dough to see you through until the heat is off us a bit. Use 
it slowly. If any person gets curious about you being in 
the market, tell them you’ve had a bit of a touch with a 
football pool. Now that Cardby knows how things are fixed, 
the first thing he’ll do will be to look for us.” 

“I reckon you’re getting soft, Curly. Fancy talking that' 
way about a bloke when he’s lying here on the floor and I’ve 
got a gun in my hand. That’s crazy stuff to hand out. Let’s 
drill him now and leave one of our troubles behind us. He 
don’t mean nothing to us.” 

“Tommy,” said Meredith mournfully, “I knew you’d rank 
in the baby class for intelligence, but I never guessed that 
you were born with nothing above the neck except a second- 
rate face. If Mick Cardby was rubbed out you’d start a 
search that’d stretch from here to Mars, a row that would 
only end on the gallows, a murder case that’d start every 
cop in Christendom looking for us.” 

“I’m not certain. There must be plenty about who’d like 
to do it.” 


Maybe there are—and as far as I’m concerned they can 
get along with it. I’d shoot it out with Cardby, or any other 

man ’,!, f i 1 , th f Ught ° ne ° f US was for lt - But t0 murder him 
in cold blood is just the same thing as committing suicide. 

m going to see the boss to-night. If I want you I’ll slip 

an advertisement in the personal column of the Daily Post. 

hope you’H be able to read it. I’ll start it with ‘Albert’ 

2 th?M 5 ’ If 1 have to see you I’ll meet you 

n the Maida Vale tube station platform—on the side run- 

Z? £ S ° al, ‘ ri1 ** ve y° u will be the time and 

oZ«T aS that soaked lnt0 y° ur head yet? If you see an 

'know • Sayin J : ‘ Alb ert,—7.30 p.m., Friday.—Edna,’ you’ll 
know just what I mean?” 

cleanout?” I U M ft>r 11 every day * Is this where we 

“It is. But well leave by different exits. Don’t bed down 
anywhere in the Lambeth or Kennington districts. I’m 

getting out of them.” 
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“You can leave it to me. Curly. I reckon I know my way > 
around.” 

“I wish I was certain about that,” said Curly sincerely. 
They left the offices, parted company as soon as they 
stepped into the corridor. Meredith ignored the lift, started 
to walk down the stairs. He felt uneasy and unhappy. Yet 
his thoughts were not concerned with the unconscious Cavd- 
by. He was thinking about Tommy Morgan, was gloomily 
. wondering whether he had started something moving that, 
he could not stop. He shivered even as he pondered over 
the swift change he had effected in the small-time lad from 
the gutter. 

He reached the pavement, raised a hand to flag a cruising 
taxi. As he pulled back the door a hand rested for an 
instant on his arm. 

“Good-afternoon,” said a voice. “It’s a nice day for a 
ride. Curly. I am coming with you. Don’t argue about it. 
Just smile, and step inside.” 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

CHASING SHADOWS 

Cakdby senior walked into his office wearily, threw his hat 
and coat over the back of a chair, pressed the bell for Miss 
Wheeler, the firm’s secretary. She entered carrying a note¬ 
book and pen. 

“I think I can let you off for the night, miss,” he said. , 
“I feel too tired to handle any letters. Have you heard any¬ 
thing from my son? It seems a long time since he was 

drifting around the place.” 

“That’s not at all unusual,” remarked the girl. “I'm very 
surprised that he comes back at all. A man has called here 
twice this afternoon. He wouldn’t tell me what he wanted 
wouldn’t give his name. All he would say was that he wanted 
to see Mick Cardby about the case he was handling. He said 

he would call again. That’s all the news. 

“Urn, that’s not very informative or inspiring. Have i j 

been wanted at all? Any telephone calls?” 

“Nothing whatever, sir. May I leave now, sir? Is thei 

anything more?” 
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Nothing, Miss Wheeler. As soon as I get some message 
from my son I’ll head for home myself. I seem to have 
been walking for hours. Age tells in the long run, and I 
seem to be getting into my dotage.” 

“You certainly hide it very well, sir. Since there is 
nothing-” 

The girl ceased speaking. They heard the latch click on 

the door, the tread of footsteps. The old man cursed under 
his breath. 

“Here’s hoping that nobody wants me,” he said. “Tell 
’em I'm dead.” 

Miss Wheeler smiled and crossed the floor towards the 
outer room. She did not reach it. The door opened and 
Mick strolled in. 


Hallo, Marvellous,” he said to the secretary. “It is like 
heaven to see your cheerful face again. Just beam upon 

life a m ° ment ‘ Such thin & s do so much to brighten my 

“It looks,” said his father, “very much as though you 
want some brightening influence damned badly. What on 
earth has happened?” 

Mick s face was pale, his hands were unsteady, and the 

eyes lacked their normal brightness. The youngster seemed 
tired and listless, 

“Are you ill?” asked Miss Wheeler. “Is there anything 
i can get: 

“Radiant One, you are so kind to me. Would your undying 

affection enable you to place on the family kettle and pro¬ 
vide a cup of tea?” p 

shl^JdH^T C f h f, nged my name since you were last here,” 

vou f ll r °t e Und6r the name of Wheeler. Maybe 
you had fox-gotten that.” 

“Not entirely, my angel. Once I’ve taken tea regained 
my strength and thought for a while. I'll revea,’ to you a 

flowery *" ** 

thanks*” thr ° Ueh life quite com fortably without them. 

You fool, muttered the girl. But she was smiling 
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broadly when the door closed behind her. Mick slumped into 
a chair, tried to thow his hat on to a pep, missed by a 
foot, watched it roll along the floor. 

“Now tell me what’s been happening, lad,” said his father. 
‘‘Have you been kicked in the stomach, or are you using 
too much powder?” 

“Neither, Pop. It’s just that I’m losing my speed. I had 
an unusual competition with a bloke. He bet me a head¬ 
ache to a crack under the jaw that he could make his hand 
travel faster than I could move my head. He was right! 
That’s about the beginning and end of the story.” 

“A bunch of knuckles wouldn’t shake you up like that, 
Mick. I used to think that I’d bred a lump of concrete. 
Su e it was a hand?” 

“Quite certain. The only difference happened to be that 
ihe bloke was working out a new theory. He thought his 
hand would travel more quickly if he held something. So 
he wrapped his fingers round a paper-weight. There’s a lot 
in his theory. At any rate, it seems to work. And there 
was a helluva lot in that paper-weight.” 

“Too bad. Sit still for a moment, and I’ll see what I 

ran do.” 

Father and son had found it advisable during the course 
of their business to furnish a small cupboard with supplies 
for casualties. They were required more frequently than 
either cared to remember. Mick took the iced eau-de-Cologne 
from his father, rubbed it into his forehead, temples and 
behind his ears. His father applied it to the back of his 
neck, and then handed him a phial of sal volatile. By the 
time'Miss Wheeler entered with the tea the youngster was 
smoking a cigarette, and the colour was returning to his 

“I think I’ll take mine without milk, dearest,” said Mick. 
“I have a slight headache, and milk might make my brain 

curdle.” 

“Could it?” asked the girl innocently. “Have you been 

fighting again?” . 

“No, mother. I was knocked about by rough women in a 

sales’ queue.” .. 

“Really? Was it while you were waiting to buy yoursei 

a comforter?” 
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“Tea and civility is all I require, you shrew. You look 
annoyed. Has the boy friend passed out on you, or have you 
got night starvation?” 

“Here is your tea. I hope your headache is better in 
the morning.” 

‘So sweet of you, fair one. You’re always thinking of 
some helping word you can say to console me. Still, I’d 
rather you didn’t leave the office for a few minutes. This 
time, Miss Wheeler, I am serious.” 

“Very well, Mr. Cardby. I’ll be waiting in my office. 
Ring the bell.” 

Mick turned to his father as the girl walked out, said: 

“And have you been getting any nearer to the real lay¬ 
out, or did you spend most of your time walking in circles?” 

“Let’s hear your recital of events first, Mick. After all, I 
can’t even swank about taking a crack on the head.” 


“I’m not feeling in any boasting mood, Dad. Still, you 
ought to know how things stand. I’ll be as brief as I can, 
so here we go . . . 

Five minutes later Mick, cutting all the corners, omitting 

most of the details, came to a finish. His father did not 
look at all happy. 

“I told you at the start, Mick, that I did not like the 
look of this case. I like it ten times less now. I don’t sup¬ 
pose there’s any means "by which we can throw our hands 
in without losing face?” 

“It isn’t like you to talk that way, Dad. In any event, 
tnere are a few odd scores I want to see levelled, and I’m 
staying with the case until it busts. Before you tell me 

. ™ U ’ Ve been doine and hearin S I’d better have a word 

WltH WheeIer * 1 don,t want the poor kid to hang 

aiound the office indefinitely. Excuse me.” 

The secretary was reading an evening paper. She laid 
it down. 

./‘ I 4 ' v y o ^keep you for very long, angelic,” he said; “and 
the job I have in mind for you might never happen. I just 
wanted to say a few words to you in case I can arrange 
for you to fit into a picture.” 

“What sort of picture? Something after the Walt Disnev 
style?” J 

“Not quite. There is a man 


roaming at large in London. 
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Where he is I don’t know. When I find him I’d like you to 
lead him up the garden path a little. D’you think, for the 
sake of the firm, you could treat an objectionable piece of 
work with rather more sympathy and affection than you 
show towards me?” 

‘‘I don’t like the sound of this at all. I don’t mind doing 
a few odd jobs for the firm. I’ve done scores of them. But 
they were very different. Are you trying to hire me out as 
some sort of siren?” 

‘‘Not exactly. I’ve got an idea in my mind that the man 
I\ am looking for would be a sitter for a pretty face, and 
whatever my views about you may be concerning other 
things, I do believe, my little one, you have a face that 
sits up and attracts attention. So if I find this man I’d 
love you to stare into his eyes for a short time as though 
he’s the complete answer to a maiden’s prayer. If you can 
do that without being sick I can arrange th<* other details 
without embarrassing you at all.” 

‘‘I don’t reckon that I was born to play those parts. 
Can’t you think of something a bit more homely? Besides, 
I’ve got boy friends myself.” 

“I know, sweet one. But I wouldn’t say a word about it 
to the entire regiment. In any case, I thought I’d better 
mention the lay-out to you. I don’t know that it will come 
off. Before anything can be done I’ve got to find the man, 
and the odds against that are the population of London to 
one. If I do find him I’d like to give you a ring to see 
whether things could be arranged without any waste of 
time. All thht I would want you to do is simple. You effect 
an introduction—your face can do that—play him as nicely 
as you can, report the progress to me, and I’ll tell you what 
I want done. Be a sport, my dear, and tell me that you 
don’t mind jumping into the lion’s den for my sake. 

“It wouldn’t be for your sake. It would be for the firm. 
Still there isn’t much point in talking like this when you 
haven’t found the man, and you don’t sound very optimistic 
about seeing him again. I think you’d better talk to me 
when you know what you are doing. 

“All right, little lady. I merely wanted to forecast poss¬ 
ible coming shadows. I wouldn't care to land jou wit 1 a 
job very suddenly." 
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“You shouldn’t be nervous about doing that. It wouldn’t 
be the first time by many a dozen.” The girl started to put 
on her hat and coat. Suddenly she stopped, turned to Mick, 
said, “I know nothing about this man you’re talking about. 
I’d have to trust you to the extent of thinking that you 
wouldn’t land me into anything unpleasant.” 

For a moment Mick appeared quite embarrassed. He 
went forward a step, took the girl by both hands, looked 
directly into her eyes. 

“Miss Wheeler,” he said quietly, “I do many curious 
things in this life. Anything that would make things awk¬ 
ward for you doesn’t happen to be one of them. I—I—well, 
I’d see that it just didn’t occur.” 

The girl blushed a little as she withdrew her hands. They 
continued to stare at each other for a while. Then she said 
softly: 

“And I am very sorry that I said that. It was unkind 
and unfair. You have shown me many times that you’re 
about the most trustworthy person on this earth. Please 
forget what I said. I’ll try to forget it.” 

The youngster coughed and dived into a pocket for- his 
cigarettes. He offered one to Miss Wheeler. She shook her 
head. 

“You have no idea when you might be wanting me, Mr. 
Cardby?” 

“I have not. You can do nothing until I’ve located the 
man. That might happen to-night, and it may never happen 
at all. But if you don’t mind I’d like you to give me a 
rough idea of where you will be to-night.” 

“That’s easily settled.” She opened her handbag, pulled 
out two theatre tickets, handed them to Cardby. “If you 
copy down the numbers of the seats you’ll have no trouble 
whatever in finding me. Give the manager or the box office 
a ring at any time.” 

Mick scribbled down the numbers, the name of the theatre. 

“I hope you both enjoy the show,” he said as he handed 
back the tickets. “Give the boy friend my love, and tell 
him he’s lucky.” 

“My companion happens to be my mother. Am I to give 
her your love?” 

“Surely, absolutely. Why not? Tell her that I forgive her 
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for her deplorable taste in daughters, that nature pulled a 
fast one on her.” 

“You beast,” said the girl. Then she walked out of the 
office. 

“And my hours of hiking around,” said the father to 
Mick a while later, “seem to have produced as much in¬ 
formation as a day-old child. I can tell you the whole lot 
in very few words. The lads I krf'pw were not in the stick- 
up party at all, and they don’t think that it was pulled by 
a first-class bunch. They’re all very certain that whoever 
shot the policeman would never have been allowed in har¬ 
ness with lads who knew the ropes. The only bloke on whom 
I can put any sort of a finger is Curly Meredith. Even 
befo're you told me your news I knew that he was in it up 
to the neck. Now you tell me that he’s vanished.” 

“Let’s start straightening things out a bit, Dad. Our 
ways seem to be miles apart. At the moment I want to do 
four things: have a talk with Forbes, have a talk with all 
the big shots who started this ball rolling, find Meredith 
and find Masters. Three of those things you can leave to 
me. The one you can handle better than I ever could. You 
know Meredith. You’ve watched him for twenty years. I 
want you to find him. But, for the love of Mike, when you 
do find him, draw yourself into the background and let me 
know the news. I don’t want you butting your head into 
that lad. He’s very tough and very nervous. I don’t mind 
him being a hard case. But I do object to him developing 
the jitters. That’s why I want to handle him myself. Curly 
is likely to act like dynamite when he’s found. \ou follow 
what I mean, Dad?” 

“Mick I never have run away from men like Meredith, 
and I’m’ not likely to start now. Why do you want just 

Masters and Curly?” 

“Because—and this is a blind guess—I m positive that 
both of ’em know a lot more than they think they do. 1 hat 
might sound Irish, Dad, but I’m quite certain that it’ll work 

out as common sense.” 

“What about Keeley and your small boy friend Tommy 
Morgan? Don’t you reckon that they know plenty more 

than they’ve opened up about V 9 

“I do not. I think Keeley is mostly frightened because 
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he doesn’t know what is happening, and I’d take a heavy 
bet that Tommy Morgan only knows that his suit looks 
good, that the dames might drop for him faster than they 
used to. Rut remember, Dad, that he’s the most dangerous 
person I’ve met in the entire outfit so far.” 

“I can’t see a kid like that being more t v oublesome to 
handle than a bloke fashioned in the style of Curly Mere¬ 
dith. Watch your imagination.” 

“It’s not running away with me, Dad. I’m telling you 
that Morgan is the most dangerous person in England at 
the moment. I am certain that he killed that copper. So 
he’s got nothing to lose by committing another murder. You 
can only swing once. On top of that he’s developed gran¬ 
diose ideas to such an extent that he’s bordering on the 
fringe of homicidal mania. He wants to collect another 
killing in the same way as a small child wants another 
sweet.” 

“Mick.” The father lowered his voice and bent forward. 
“I couldn’t help hearing some of what you said to Miss 
Wheeler. Surely you don’t mean to play her off against the 
vanity of a dangerous kid like Tommy Morgan? If any¬ 
thing like that starts I’m through with the firm.” 

‘‘Dad, you must be over-tired. I wasn’t built that way, 
and I’m too settled in my habits to start changing. I was 
thinking of dumping her on Masters, because his wife is 
crazily jealous and might start talking. You know what 
women are like. Thinking of Miss Wheeler? Don’t be daft!” 

‘‘All right, lad. I’m sorry. There’s one other thing 
puzzling me. Why don’t you include Morgan in the list of 
people you want to collect?” 

Because he’d be as much use to me as an empty glass. 
You could smash him and create a noise, but it wouldn’t 
help a bit. I’ll leave him for the time being. When his 
turn comes I’ll be waiting for him.” 

It becomes more and more-” Cardby ceased speaking. 

The bell on. the outside door was ringing. Mick opened a 
drawer in the desk, pulled out an automatic, smiled wanly 
towards his father as he said: 

“I had mine pinched by Curly Meredith, and I don’t trust 
strangers.” 
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“You don’t look well, laddie. Sit tight, and I’ll go to the 
door.” 

“And come back to tell me bedtime stories and pock me 
to sleep? Get another load of ’bacco in your pipe. And 
I’m feeling fine.” 

Before his father could move, Mick slid out of the room, 
crossed the outer office, pulled the door back violently. There 
was no cause for alarm. Detective-Sergeant Lomas stood 
smiling at him—until he saw the gun. Even then the smile 
was slow to fade. 

“A damned nice way of greeting a visitor,” he said. 
“What’s wrong, lad? You look as though you’ve been shoot¬ 
ing it out with Dracula, and he had a drink of blood before 
you pinned him down. Can I come in, or do I w r ait until 
your moment of madness has passed away?” 

“Sorry, Lomey. Step into the kitchen. Times are so dis¬ 
jointed that one hardly know’s who might press the next 
finger on the bell.” 

“Anybody w’ould think, Mick, that you were a bit shaken. 
And that I refuse to believe. Forbes sent me round to give 
you some information.” 

The Yard man followed Cardby through to the inner 
office, nodded to the senior member of the firm, slumped 
into a chair. 

“I’ve come,” he said, “about the parcel you w'anted vetted 
at Hendon. Among the prints on the brown paper they 
found one that might be of more than casual interest. 
They found five clear ‘dabs’ altogether. The commission¬ 
aire, Forbes and Keeley wiped out three of them. The 
fourth was untraceable. The fifth was on the files. It be¬ 
longed to Peter Moss.” 

Mick raised his eyebrows. The name meant nothing to 
him. It was not long before he realised that it meant plenty 
to his father. The older man laid down his pipe, straight¬ 
ened in his chair, said softly: 

“This game is becoming curious. I feel now as th°«g 
I’m chasing shadows. The last I heard of Moss he had died 
in the States. Has the man you mean, Lomas, got a con¬ 
viction for armed robbery against him? 

“He certainly has, sir. And you ought to know, because 
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you handled the case while you were at the Yard. So how 
does that fit into the scheme?” 

“Was he ever connected with Curly Meredith?” asked 
Mick. 

“I’ll say he was,” replied his father. “Meredith took his 
rap for attempted murder for working on the job with Moss 
when he got seven years for armed robbery. They were as 
close as Siamese twins.” 

“Have you got any idea, Lomey, where this bloke Peter 
Moss might be hanging out? I’d love to have a word with 
him.” 

“Forbes is looking for him now. All I can tell you, Mick, 
is that Moss is tied up with a woman named Archer. She’s 
got a list behind her, and is known to a few bosom friends 
as Tibby.” 

Cardby senior sat rigidly erect in his chair, snapped his 
fingers. 

“Then I can lay the finger on him,” he declared. “I know 
the woman a bit too well. I was with her a couple of weeks 
ago. I know where she hangs out. If Moss is with her the 
rest of it will be child’s play.” 

As he finished speaking he rose, grabbed his hat and coat. 
Mick laid a hand on his father’s arm, reached for his own 
hat as he said: 

“Hold your horses for a moment, Dad. I’m in this party. 
Let’s go.” 1 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SPARRING FOR AN OPENING 


Dont you think you’d better let Forbes know?” asked 
Lomas. “After all, he wants the man badly, and he was 
decent enough to send round the tip so that you’d know 
Peter Moss had a dragnet out for him.” 


We won’t butt into his party,” said Mick, “and by doinj 

! “*?? m .^ r own wa y we might save Forbes no end o 
tr u b|e. After all, Lomey, we can do plenty that he dart 

lead "that ° U 1 ^ that W€ ’ re fol,owin S Moss on a* ho 
lead, that as soon as we’ve got what we want he can hav. 
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the body delivered in a plain van. He knows which way I’m 
working on this case, and he’ll understand all right.” 

“I’ll take your word for it, Mick. You’ve never let mo 
down yet.” 

“Lomas,” said the father, “you take my irresponsible son 
with you. I don’t think he’s firm enough on his pins to walk 
into any more trouble for a time. I can handle this lady 
better than he ever could.” 

“That’s just why I’m going with you,” said Mick. “From 
what little you’ve said, she knows you only too well. The 
second her peepers turn your direction she’ll know that 
you’ve come to have a talk about her hoy friend. That’ll 
probably stall the whole proceedings. My idea is that you 
point out the woman to me, stage an elegant exit, and leave 
me to play the cards my own way. Remember that I know 
a lot more about the men in this game than you do. And I 
don’t want to find Peter Moss so that I can tell him that 
we’ve had a nice day for the time of year.” 

“What do you want him for?” asked Lomas curiously. 

“Only one thing: I want to find his boy friend, Cu>lv 
Meredith, and I’m ready to take a bet that he knows where 
1 can plant my hands on him.” 

“Mick,” said the father, “this isn’t the sort of picni* you 
imagine. You thought Meredith was tough. Add to it and 
multiply it—and that’s Peter Moss. Add to that some more 

_and that’s Tibby Archer. You’ve heard of something being 

hell on wheels. Well, that’s her, and she’s never heard of 
brakes. I know what I’m talking about. I’ve had some.” 

“Sounds about my handwriting. Lead me to it, Dad. I 
always liked these women who break into eruption without 
warning*. Are you on the graveyard turn at the Yard, 
Lomey? I might be able to call in later.” 

“I’ll be there or thereabouts, Mick. What shall I tell 

Forbes?” 

“Nothing much. Just say that we’re playing about with 
an idea that we might find Moss for him, that if we dc 
we’ll hand the bloke over when we’ve finished with him if 
there’s anything left by then.” 

“Don’t talk about him as though he is a sissy like Mere¬ 
dith,” warned his father. “And your friend Tommy Morgan 
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would look like a child in a play pen compared with him. 
The same goes for Tibby Archer.” 

Mick switched off the lights, locked up the offices as Lomas 
and his father filed out. The Yard man strode down the 
road towards Villiers Street. The youngster waited for his 
father to give a lead. 

“I still think,” he said, “that you ought to beat off home, 
Mick. If anybody blew at you it’d send you soaring.” 

“Rubbish, Dad. Which way do we head? I’m anxious to 
meet your girl friend. Do I take her chocolates or flowers?” 

“Lilies—for yourself! We’ll walk round to her place. 
She’s got a flat in Maiden Lane, and at this hour of the 
night she’s thinking about getting up to start the day. I 
think you’d better slay in one of the local pubs while I 
work out how things are fixed.” 

“Reverse the positions, Pop, and you’re just about right. 
I’ll find a pleasant pub for you. All you’ve got to do is 
show me the flat, tell me the monica under which she rents 
it, buy yourself an evening paper and a pint of beer and 
then wait until the mourners pass through the bar and I 
come after them. While we’re going, Dad, you might tell 
me from the wealth of your knowledge whether the lady 
has any pecularities.” 

Plenty, but only one that matters: She is crazy about 
Peter Moss. I know that most people wouldn’t believe that. 
Their view just means that they haven’t been around in the 
world. I've known p -ostitutes so deeply and genuinely in 
lov* that they’d commit murder. So have you. The Archer 
v.oman is another of the same type. She has got a score of 
men on her string. Yet there’s only one thing in this life 
that really matters to her—and that’s Peter Moss. Bear 
that in your mind, and you won’t go very far wrong. Any- 
thing else you want to know, lad?” 

Sure. Give me a brief description of both so that I don’t 

start by being led up the garden, or by getting off with the 
wrong foot.” 

“The woman I ca n pa i n t for you easily. But not Moss. 
Youve got to bear in mind that I haven’t set eyes on him 
lor years. She is nearer forty than thirty, but doesn’t look 
it. Maybe she’s kept her looks because she refuses to get 
worried or rattled—unless her beloved Peter is in the cart. 


/ 
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Call her five feet six, nine stone, blue eyed, hair dyed light 
brown, wide mouth, sharp nose, and you’ll be about right. 
She speaks very quickly can’t keep her eyes fixed on any¬ 
thing for very long, and has a habit of coughing after you’ve 
asked an awkward question so that she can think things 
out. Got all that in your eye?” 

“I’d recognize her in a Cup Final queue! And what 
about Moss?” 

“Add a few years to this: Five feet ten, twelve stone, 
dark hair, brown eyes, scar down his nose, dentures on the 
bottom jaw, slick dresser, very deliberate talker, fond of 
fingering the lapels of his coat. That’s all.” 

“Not quite. Give me the name and the number before 
you fade away.” 

“Ring the bell for Edith Allis at 87 a and you won’t be 
far out. I’ll leave you here, Mick, and for the love of God 
watch your step. To walk into that fiat is about as risky 
as aggravating cobras for fun.” 

“I won’t run into anything blindfold, Dad. Enjoy your 
drink. In the course of time I’ll let you know which way 
the cat has jumped.” 

They parted company at the corner of the street. Mick 
waited until lie sighted the pub towards which his father 
was heading. Then he made his way slowly along the street. 
He found that 87 a was only a few doors away, that Edith 
Allis claimed the second bell on the list. He took a deep 
breath, pressed the bell and waited. The pulses were still 
throbbing on each side of his temple. The dull headache 
remained with him. Cardby was beginning to long for a 
sojourn in bed. He heard the lock click back on the door, 
waited grimly to see what was coming to him. And even 
as the door was opening he changed his mind, adopted a 
new set of tactics. He was still working them out when a 

woman asked: 

“Have you rung the wrong bell, or do you want some- 

th Mf ck looked up. Each detail fitted into his father’s word 
picture Tibby Archer looked as though her evening’s pre¬ 
parations had not yet started. The hair was somewhat un- 
tidv, the face pale and drawn. She had a s, lk kimono 
dragged closely round her body. Her eyes were brightly 
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keen as she examined the young man. The first thought to 
pass through her mind was that her caller was either ill or 
frightened. 

"Is Peter in?” whispered Mick, looking both ways along 
the street. 


"Peter?” asked the woman suspiciously. "I’ve never heard 
of him. You seem to have got the wrong number, mister. 
Try somebody else.” 

"Aren’t you Tibby Archer?” he asked, striving to sound 
disappointed. 

"Seems that you can’t read too well. If you want some¬ 
body with that name, why ring for Edith Allis? Don’t 
waste my time. Good-bye.” 

She started to close the door. Mick placed a restraining 
hand out. 

"I was told to come here,” he whispered, "and I don’t 
want to scream the odds from the high heavens. Peter Moss 
has been shopped!” 

The woman's demeanour altered entirely and immediately. 
That one word “shopped” speaks an indisputable language. 
Somebody had put in the “squeal.” Now she began to be 
convinced that the young man on the doorstep might have 
some cause to appear frightened. 


‘You’d better come inside,” she said huskily. There was 
nothmg of her belligerence left. Tibby Archer looked to 
Mick like another scared woman, although that did not 
cause him to question his father’s views. Dangerous women 
can box cleverly when awkward moments call for it. He 
followed her up the stairs. As he expected, her flat was on 
the first floor. She said nothing as she led the way, didn’t 

:r„ 8lan “ T h ‘ m Until She waved a hand towards a divan, 
stood agamst a mantelpiece with her back to a coal-fire. 

said ° W y ° Ud better tel1 me exactly what you mean,” she 


under^him .” 5 h**" sh ° pped ' The b °y s ha ve put the skids 
“And you expect me to believe that? I’m no fool to fall 

farmer* ° f ^ Wb ° are y ° a? Wb ° aent you here" 
WJiat mob are you with?” * ere • 

Take it easy, sister. I’ve had enough frights to l« c f 
for quite a while. I’ve lived so many hours Lda y that ^ 
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learnt plenty about the value of staying dumb. I haven’t 
come here to give a recital. I came along to hand you the 
tip-off. Who I am, what I am, and how I come into the 
picture don’t matter. If your Peter had kept his trap closed 
a bit more tightly maybe I wouldn’t be here at all. So I’m 
not likely to* make the same mistake that he made. Follow 
me?” 

‘‘I do not,” she announced emphatically. ‘‘What do you 
know about Peter?” 

Mick shot his hands into his trouser pockets, struggled 
for some opening likely to sound sensational. He bent for¬ 
ward, lowered his voice as though fearing that lie might 
broadcast. 

“Your Peter had a smalL job to do. It sounded very 
simple. He had to deliver a brown paper parcel to Paul 
Keeley. That parcel was so hot that the othe- boys wouldn’t 
touch it. Well, he delivered it all right. And by doing that 
he’s landed himself into a mess that all the king’s horses 
and the king’s men can’t drag him out of. I’m not saying 
much more. You can work out for yourself whether I know 
my onions or whether I am sprucing.” He paused to take 
a deep breath before whispering: “I was offered the job to 
deliver that parcel. Lady, I may be young in years, but I’m 
a bit too old in the head to fall for that sort of bait.” 

“They asked you to do it?” she asked incredulously. "Who 
are you?” 

“I’ve just got one of those names like yours. That’s why 
you put another one on your bell label. I got the info about 
Peter in a backhand way, made a few inquiries, found that 
I might find him here, and shot round to tell him that the 
skids are under him. Don’t start misunderstanding me, lady. 
I’m not doing this for charity. I’ve got the idea in my 
dome that if the splits collect Peter and he finds that he’s 
been shopped, he might get a bit peeved and start talking. 
I don’t mind him shouting the odds to put a few of the 
squealers into ‘stir,’ but I don’t want to be under the ruins 
when the house falls down. So I thought I’d play for safety 
by giving him the nod, letting him have a chance to get out 
before the splits nailed him. Then he wouldn’t have any¬ 
thing to squeal about, and I’d be safe. That’s horse sense. 

Tibby Archer looked round the room as though in search 
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of some hidden inspiration. The story sounded more than 
convincing. And the narrator’s appearance offered some 
corroboration. He was pale, his eyes were heavy, his hands 
seemed tremulous. Something had shaken him. 

“Who put in the squeal?” she asked. “What on earth did 
anybody want to shop Peter for? He hadn’t been with the 
mob for long enough to have caused any damage. I can't 
work this out at all.” 

“No names, no pack drill, lady. I’ve got an idea that one 
of the bunch thought the heat was a bit too tropical. They 
thought they might as well put themselves on the right side 
of the splits by finding a fall guy, handing over a victim. 
And if my bet is right, it happened that the poor bloke they 
picked on was Peter Moss. That’s how I see it.” 

i 7 U n bUt What on earth do the s Pljts want Peter for? 

I dunno.” 

lAr? Ma fW ^°- U d ° n t Vm n0t sur Prised. Still, remember, 
lady, that it is never hard to shop a man who has a list of 
convictions behind him.” 

tJ Y K° u i° nt know Peter as 1 do - 1 can>t see that a «y of 

b* tooTcL™ t3ke the rfSk ° f Sh ° P ” ing him - Th ^’ d 

••IfTou U, had h : y ur’ f Ck - tilted back his head laughed, 
knew that the n S mt0 3 copper - ™“> d ered h™. if you 

b h lc -:r R r ited for you as a 

J g , ened of shopping anybody?” 

They can’t ph^tha^- g0t ° ff with the w ™ng foot, 

unstuck at Ces W J n b Peter ’ Even clev - devils come 

what d’you expect me ioTo?”^ ^ the nGWS ’ 

splits that h ? Can scram before the 

that happens.” 8 y ° Uf beU ‘ And ifc won, t be long before 

reckon that °the ^00^^ b< L t0 ° T ' sky ’ In an y case * 1 don't 
sleeping dogs uJ.° PS W ° Uld eVer W him ‘ hotter to let 

wondtnf wtttTr # ™” ^ Without 

sparring for an opening, hTsaid?” »erely 

heard—^ ^ n ° W ' lady ' 1 reckon if Curly Meredith 
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He got no further. Tibby Archer moved away from the 
mantelpiece, stood facing Cardby. Her eyes were glistening, 
her chest rising and falling rapidly. He knew that he had 
hit the bull’s eye. So he said nothing. 

“Do you mean that Curly put in the squeal? Let’s get 
it straight.” 

The youngster was doing mental acrobatics. 

“You don’t trap me with silly questions, sister. I think 
I’ve said enough to last for quite a while. All I want to 
add is this: the cops will find Peter Moss when they want 
to; and it won’t be long before they get ambitions that way. 
I’m saying nothing about Curly Meredith.” 

The last sentence was handed out inconsequentially. It 
was a winner! 

“But I am,” said Tibby. How the woman had changed! 
She looked like a lioness defending her young! “I think I 
can see daylight. And I’m going to see that Peter isn’t the 
only one to land into the cart. If there is going to be 
trouble in large quantities I’ll see that Curly stands up and 
takes his share. Thanks for the tip, Mr. Stranger.” 

“Wait a minute, lady. WLat exactly do you intend to 
do? Don’t forget that I’m in this party up to my neck, and 
1 don’t want you making any move that might throw the 
spotlight on me. Play fair, sister.” 

“I’ll do that all right,” she said venomously. “I’ll damned 
soon tell you what I’m going to do. I’m going to a place 
where I can call for a showdown. I’ll lay the cards on the 
table and leave Peter to make up his own mind about things. 
Somehow I’ve got a pretty good idea which way he’s likely 
to jump. And that’ll be just too bad for Meredith.” 

“All of which might amuse you, but means devil all to 
me. I told you that the cops can fasten down on Peter 
when they want to unless he is told off about the squeal. 
I don’t want them to collect him.” 

“Maybe you don’t. But it looks as though Meredith has 
done some sort of a deal with them. You’ve let more than 
the cat out of the bag, Mr. Stranger. I know now who 
put in that squeal, know it just as plainly as if you’d told 
me-all about it, had plastered the name on the wall.” 

“Don’t jump to conclusions. I haven’t put the finger on 
anybody.” 
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You ve done the next best thing-. You’ve told me two or 
three times that the splits can find Peter when they want 
him. That’s enough for me. You spoke without thinking 
when you said that mouthful.” 

“I'm sorry if I made any sort of slip up. I still can’t 
see it.” 

“I can soon open your daylights. The only person who 
could have put in the squeal is Curly Meredith. Why? 
Because he is the only person apart from myself who knows 
where Peter could be found. Isn’t it easy?” 

Cardby took a deep breath, knew that he was on the 
verge of something rather more than hot, wondered which 
way to take the final plunge. He shrugged his shoulders as 
though grieved to discover his error. 

, th X k what ’ s in V°ur mind,” he said sorrow- 

ully. You think that Peter might have a chance to square 
things with Curly Meredith.” 

Ce , rtainI y won,t hav e very far to look for him.” 

_ * d ,° nt kl \ OW ^ uite what you mean, lady. Maybe this 
a e has made me a bit slow in the uptake.” He waited 
anxiously. 

“I’ll soon educate you. The cops have every reason to 
£^ - through 

nesf eamng PreCiSely What? ” aSked Card »y> affecting weari- 

r\5i 

can soon put°the S finPp ed ^ V I 0 , man- “ No WOnder the cops 
dith’s face when lUl°P? y b u ke ‘ 111 enjoy seein S Mere- 
under him. T^bla^^c.” ^ had PUt 

“Maybe your"la^won* take ? id Mick suddenly, 

some second JSa * y ° Ur word for St unless there’s 

there Meredith^ If 1 am 

climb into some S °. if you>11 

and see the showdown to^^’Zs 
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Not so good. Peter wouldn’t like me bringing somebody 
else into a party like that. I wouldn’t like to bet that it 
wouldn’t end in murder. I’ll get along alone. You’ve done 
your share of things. Now it is time I started a tune all 
to myself. Thanks for calling. Best of luck.” 

“ That’s not playing fair with me, sister. Your only 
thought is to get your bloke out of the tangle. That might 
seem all right from your point of view. But where do I 
come in? Something might happen in that party that’d land 
me in the cart right away. It isn’t that I don’t trust you. 
It’s just that I’ve got too much at stake to take any risks. 
In any case, you’ll be a lot safer if I’m with you when the 
lid comes off between the two of them. You never know. 
Peter may be unlucky.” 

"There’s something in that,” said Tibby Archer thought¬ 
fully. “Right, Mr. Stranger, you’d better drift along with 
me. Hang on here for five minutes while I grab some 
clothes, and then we’ll head towards this murder. Because 
that’s all it’ll be by the time Peter is through with that 
double-crossing scab. Don’t get impatient. I won’t be long. 
Drinks are in the sideboard. You look as though you could 
do with one.” 

She vanished. Mick wiped the moist sweat from his 
forehead. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

MANY QUICK CHANGES 

Mick tried to forget that a headache was throbbing through 
his dome, struggled to effect some plan out of the chaos. 
The luck had been with him. That he knew. But the events 
had twisted with such speed that he was bewildered. Cer¬ 
tainly, Peter and Curly could give him most of the facts— 
he thought they would talk. But after the tale he had un¬ 
folded to Tibby he couldn’t imagine any way out, any way 
that would end in anything other than tragedy. Besides, 
it was vitally important that his father should learn the 
news. And how could one manage that? The woman was 
as cunning as a vixen, as suspicious as a crook can be. 
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An evening paper lay beside him. He picked it up, pre¬ 
tended to be reading while he sought some way out of the 
tangle. He did not want to handle the two men together. 
He wanted to play one against the other. He did not want 
Tibby there when he staged his act. He did not want the 
men to know that he had met her. He did not . . . He 
ceased thinking and smiled. He had reached the amusement 
page in the paper. Facing him was an advertisement in 
black type urging all readers to see “Follow Your Luck” 
at the Royal Theatre. Maybe, he reflected, that could be 
taken as sound advice. The gods had been with him so far. 

He took another look at the advertisement, and as ho 
looked his interest increased. An instant later his thumb¬ 
nail carved into the paper at the top of the advertisement. 
He toie out the piece, folded the paper again so that the 

page was hidden Tibby came back into the room, looked 
at Cardby s empty hands. 

“What's the matter with you?” she asked. “Why don't 
you anyYa™” Y ° U ' 0 ° k ‘ h ° UKh a doz ™ do 

1 "' ant is a double hran<| y neat,” said 
M.ek and that s what I’m going to have before I start 
on this trip with you.” 

“Not a bad idea, either, but a bit too strong for me I’ll 
take a spot of Scotch before we start w “" J 
get your drink, son?” ' e d >ou a,m to 

long A er. n i'n r d h „ er „% aS . I Can - 1 don,t feel like '--ting much 
the ball rolling, lady." 8nd ° U * diVe ' and th,in we ’" st»»t 

safd'; e ”Am r i d su 0 p U ‘ s h e a dri , n V yed him C, ° Se * bef °« •>« 

couple of minutes?” ™ S >OU ° Ut ° { my s,ght for a 

I'Jonly taking 6 arTun andY*" C ° me in With ™ if ?° a 
j an up and downer Still tmi 

Are you ready?” * l 11 leave it to you. 

far^go^but & Cab ° Utside - We haven’t got 

rank at the end ofthe'T* tailin S There’s a 

bolt in for your poison. R^ght’” ^ ^ & Cab WhUe you 

“Suits me well. And the sooner the better. I f ee l as though 
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I ve taken enough shocks to last me for a couple of years 
—if I live.” 

“Don’t talk that way, son. You’ll end by giving me the 
jitters.” 

They hurried down the stairs. Mick swung instantly to 
the light. Some twenty yards from the corner he placed 
a hand on the woman’s arm. 

“I’ll dive into this pub, lady, and you grab the cab. I’ll 
be with you before the driver has time to pull his flag 
down. So long.” 

“I don’t play games that way, mister. I wait on this 
pavement.” 

“Have it your own way. Spend your time thinking of me.” 

Cardby hurried into the public house his father had en¬ 
tered not long before. He caught the glance of the head of 
the firm. He was sitting at a side table near the bar. Mick 
frowned towards him, took his hand from his pocket, dropped 
a folded piece of paper beside his father's tankard. It was 
no bigger than a pea. The youngster walked to the bar 
without hesitation, ordered a double Martell. He paused to 
light a cigarette, fumbled for a while searching for change. 

His father stretched out a hand for his tankard, picked 
up the fragment of paper as he grasped the handle. He 
smiled when he read the one printed word: “Follow.” It 
seemed odd that Mick should have found such a simple 
message in a newspaper. The youngster sipped the brandy, 
allowed quite an amount of it to trickle to the floor at his 
feet. Then he turned up the collar on his overcoat, headed 
for the door without glancing at his father. A few seconds 
later, Cardby, senior, finished his beer, walked slowly to¬ 
wards the door. He saw the 4 wo people ten yards away, 
strolling along the pavement. No second look was required 
before he recognised Tibby Archer. Immediately he drew 
back into the doorway of the pub. He watched the pair 
cross the road towards the cab rank. At that moment a 

taxi cruised along the street. 

Cardby raised a hand. The driver drew in to the curb. 
The detective took three quick strides, swung back the door, 

climbed into the taxi. 

“See that man and woman just taking a cab from tne 
rank?” he asked the Jehu. “Well, I want you to fasten on 
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their tail. But for the love of everything don’t let them see 
that they’re being followed. I’ll see that you’re well paid 
for the job. Don’t put down your flag. Keep it up, and 
carry on as though you’re cruising for a fare. Get me?” 

“Is this game screwy?” inquired the driver. "I wanna 
clock the fare.” 

‘‘Forget it. Here’s ten bob towards whatever might be 
on the clock. I don’t want to be too prominent in your cab. 
Don’t miss ’em.” 

“Right you are, mister.” A ten-shilling note seemed more 
than adequate security. And taxi-drivers collect curious fares 
at times! 

Cardby settled down far back in the seat, wondering 
what the hell sort of game young Mick was playing. The 
father was worried, did not consider the kid was in any 
trim to chance his arm. And he had an unwholesome regard 
for Mick’s woman companion. 

“Where d’you want the cab to head' for?” asked Mick. 
Tibby hesitated momentarily. Again, she was sizing up the 
youngster. 

“Priory Road, off Wandsworth Road, will be near enough. 
I’ll take reins after he’s dropped us there. I can’t see any 
reason why you should know too much. I’m taking plenty 
of risks as it is.” 

“I can’t see that,” said Mick innocently. He gave the in¬ 
structions to the driver, eyed the following taxi as he closed 
the door. Cardby was still unhappy about the march of 
events. In his mind there were only two certainties. Firstly, 
he must discover the hideout of Meredith and Peter Moss; 
secondly, he must not enter the place with Tibby Archer. 
And the fact that those two certainties did not add together 
b^ a million miles caused him more than a trifling unrest. 

“When we get the blokes in front of us,” said Tibby, “I 
want you to leave the talking to me. Just act like a dummy 
until I want you to join in the picnic. Remember that if 
you get hurt it’s your funeral.” 

‘ I 11 be glad when the whole set-up is over. All I want 
now is sleep, and a quiet place in the country. Ever since 
the minute when the stroke was pulled at Keeley’s place 
I’ve had acute jitters. I’d give plenty now if I could put 
back the clock. Believe me, lady, I wouldn’t have touched 
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that stick-up with a barge pole if I’d had any idea what it 
was going to lead me into. Still, spilt milk-” 

“I told Peter the same thing. Meredith was mad when 
he pulled in that kid of his. The lad’s gun mad. Peter told 
me about him. There’s no point in worrying about it now. 
After all, the money was good, and you can't draw heavy 
metal for nothing. But it wasn’t worth it.” 

“I know all about that,” said Mick, adding bitterly, 
“What’s worrying me, lady, is the balance of what's coming 
to me. I haven’t drawn the lot yet, and I'm getting very 
doubtful about the whole business. There’ll be a murder if I 
don’t draw what’s coming to me.” 

Mick waited anxiously, wondered whether his blind shot 
would bring any results. The woman surprised him by 
being sympathetic. 

“I don’t blame you for worrying,” she said. “When I 
first found out how easy that job was going to be I smelt 
a horde of rats. It was all too good to be true—and I still 
think so. There’ll be plenty of blood spilt in the next few 
hours if things go wrong.” 

Their taxi crossed Westminster Bridge, swung away to 
the right. Mick was sparring for another opening. The 
other cab was twenty yards away. 

“Reckon they’re trusting the right guy to handle the 

last pay-off?” 

“Who could you get better, son? The cops will never 
find him.” 

Mick played for safety. He dare not travel too far along 
such a dangerously speculative road. One word that sounded 
phoney to the shrewd Tibby Archer, and the whole of his 
work would be worth a pain in the neck. He patted his 
right-hand pocket to assure himself that the finely-fashioned 
handcuffs were with him. They were deceptively light, 
enormously strong, constructed with chromium mesh. In his 
left trouser pocket he had a diminutive automatic. 

“What are you fumbling around for?” asked Tib y, 

gl “My* cigarettes,” he said. “Never mind, I’ll do without 

°”a minute later the taxi stopped. Tibby was in a hurry 
to jump out. Mick paid off the driver with a feeling ot 
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apprehension. The woman started along the pavement. In¬ 
stantly the youngster changed his mind, slipped another half- 
crown into the driver’s hand, whispered “Wait for ten 
minutes,” and then hurried after the woman. As he moved 
away the following cab pulled up outside a public house 
twenty yards away. So far everything was working out 
well. That knowledge was not entirely consoling. So much 
depended on the next ten minutes. 

“What’n hell were you waiting for?” she asked. “Pulling 
a fast one?” 

“I’m sure to do that when I’m in a worse mess than you 
are. Let’s have a talk to Peter and Curly and get it over. 
My nerves ain’t what they used to be, and you don’t look 
too steady, lady.” 

She led the way along the road, started turning to the 
light, again to the left. Mick was memorising the moves 
carefully. He’d be needing ’em on the way back. Tibby 
slowed down until she sauntered. Card by knew that he was 
getting “hot.” A couple of minutes later she stopped on 
the edge of the pavement, remarked quite casually: 

“Notice that factory a hundred yards back? There were 
no lights in it, and some of the windows had boards on 
them. See it?” 

“Yes. It looked as though it might fall down at any 
minute.” 

“Well, it might! Curly and Peter are in there. I walked 
on to see if the road was clear. I can get in by the back 
way along the alley.” 

She turned, started to retrace her steps. Cardby decided 
that the time had come for him to make a move. He had 
no intention of causing a scene when they were immediately 
outside the factory. A few yards along the pavement they 
approached the mouth of a narrow alley. Mick held the 
woman by her right arm. 

Suddenly he gave her a jolt that threw her off balance. 
She lurched off the pavement into the alley. Cardby still 
held her arm, propelled her farther into the alley. Tibby 
spat in his face, screamed: 

“What the hell game is this? I’ll blast you wide open, 
damn you!” 

She struggled to dive a hand into her bag. Cardby held 
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his right hand rigidly open, chopped her across the wrist. 
The bag fell to the ground. She wrenched her right arm, 
spat at him again. He held it in a firm lock while he delved 
into his right-hand pocket. He bit his lips as the woman’s 
free hand clawed down the side of his face. Again her 
fingers came down in fan shape. She didn’t reach his face. 
The mesh bracelets clicked round her wrist. She screamed 
again. 

“Yell your head off,” whispered Mick, “and bring every 
cop in the district here to collect your Peter. Is that the 
idea? Be sensible.” 

Before she could speak he released the lock on her right 
arm, swung the hand round, manacled the wrist. A stab 
of pain shot up his leg. The woman had given him a vicious 
kick. He pushed her against the wall, bent quickly and 
picked up the handbag. He pushed it into his pocket, pulled 
out his automatic, slammed it into her ribs, snapped: 

“You’re walking back with me to that cab. And before 
we stroll I’m going to give you a word of warning. Try 
anything rough, attract any attention, and I’ll hand your 
Peter over to the splits after I’ve unloaded a bullet or two 
into you. Be a good girl, and you might not get hurt. Re¬ 
member, you won’t pull a fast one twice. Get moving, and 
see that the sleeves of your coat cover those handcuffs. I 
don’t want you displaying any advertisements, or looking 
like a damseL in distress. Just bear in mind that I can 
always crown you, and carry you if you don’t want to walk 
sensibly. Now we start doing things.” 

Tibby spat at him again, raised her manacled hands. Her 
eyes were horribly dilated, the face was livid with anger. 
Flecks of foam showed on her mouth. Wherever she came 
from they knew how to make them tough! 

“I don’t like hitting women,” said Cardby, “but if you 
raise another scream, if you start struggling, if you attract 
attention to the pair of us I’ll pin a smack on you that’ll 
make you an old woman by the time you come round. And 

I don’t mean maybe! Walk quietly, or else-” 

Tibby twisted her lips, glared at him venomously. She 
reached the end of the alley, looked both ways along the 
pavement. A man was heading towards them from the left. 
Cardby knew instinctively that she had ideas running 
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through her mind. She had. As the man reached them 
she crashed into him with a lurch. The man staggered, 
swore, stared. 

“Sorry, brother,” said Mick, “the missus has got more than 
she can carry. Sooner she’s inside the better before the 
cops see things.” 

“Don’t you believe anything he says,” shouted Tibby. 
“This man is-” 

“Don’t tell the world you’ve been guzzling meths,” said 
Mick as he dragged the woman along the pavement. The 
man laughed, walked on. 

At the corner Mick met his father. The woman had been 
awkward before, but all that she had said and done appeared 
like a fairy’s frolic compared with her behaviour when she 
sighted Cardby, senior. 

“I’ve been framed,” she yelled. “You pair of . . . And 
I’ll . . 

The speech was not made for sensitive ears. The men 
with her didn’t own any. She was scuffled along between 
the pair of them until they reached the taxi. The driver 
took one look at the approaching trio, shook his head em¬ 
phatically, and felt for his gears. 

“Don’t get jumpy,” said Mick. “Take us back to our office. 
Know the firm of Cardby and Son? That’s where we’re 
wandering back to.” 

“Cardby and Son? Oh! It don’t look right to me, but I 
reckon you two know what you’re doing. Keep that dame 
quiet. I’m not looking for a row.” 

Tibby fought as she was placed in the cab, lashed Mick’s 
father across the face with the handcuffs, kicked the young- 
ster on the shins. Her flow of language covered a con¬ 
siderable range. It certainly gave both men the impression 
that she had met more likeable people. They sighed with 
relief when the cab drew up outside their offices. Tibby 
had no ambitions about leaving the taxi. Three or four 
minutes passed before she arrived in the outer office. Then 
she accepted the inevitable, spat once more in Mick's face 
for luck, slumped into a chair. The youngster wiped his 
face with a handkerchief, grinned. 

“I wouldn't care to annoy you, lady, if this is your quiet 
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You won’t have much more chance to annoy anybody, 
mister,” said a sneering voice behind him. Tibby burst out 
laughing. Father and son made no move. Mick knew that 
voice. It was high-pitched, almost like a snarl, and the 
Cockney accent was deeply marked. The youngster sighed 
wearily. He had heard of non-stop performances. Now he 
knew what it was like to act a leading part in the middle 
of one. His father waited for Mick to make the first move, 
was surprised that he made no attempt to speak or act. 
Tibby Archer smiled broadly, remarked: 

“Good boy! Let these two have it before you change 
your mind.” 

“That’s just why I came here,” came the voice. “I don’t 
let any bloke double-cross me, and get away with it. They’re 
going to hit the floor.” 

“Tommy Morgan,” said Mick, “I knew the first time I set 
my lamps on you that sense wasn’t your strong point. Yet 
even then I never dreamt that you could be used as a stupid 
fool, a complete fall guy for the entire outfit. The only 
reason why they gave you a gun was to see that you used 
it before they put the skids under you, and sent you to the 
gallows. They know that you’ve got to swing for rubbing 
out that copper. So they reckon you might as well do a few 
more jobs that they daren’t do themselves before you get 
your neck caught up in the hemp. I know why you came 
round here. You were a mug to fall for that tale.” 

“Don’t believe him,” said Tibby. “He’s taking you up 
the path. Make him take these bracelets off me, and then 
I ll tell you plenty.” 

Cardby, senior, smiled wryly. He had stood on a hot 
spot too often to think that anything could be gained by 

moaning about it. 

“You heard the dame,” said Tommy. “Do what she says. 
Make it snappy.” 

“Morgan, you poor bedevilled nitwit, try to use something 
beside your'tongue for a minute. This woman is Peter 
Moss’s girl friend. Peter is with Curly Meredith now. They 
know the heat is on ’em. They’ve decided to hand you over 
to the splits as a sacrifice. This woman played the game 
to see that you took the rap just as they fixed it. An 
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you’re treating her like a long-lost friend! Tommy, you 
must be bughouse.” 

As he finished speaking Mick turned to the woman before 
she had a chance to speak. Tommy faced him, the gun 
steady in his hand. 

“Well, it’s your funeral,” said Mick. “If you want to 
thank the dame for seeing you take the long drop get along 
with it. She’s safer with the cuffs on. Rut it’s your party. 
I’ll grab the key and unlock ’em.” 

He swung Tibby Archer round, and plunged his hand into 
his left trouser pocket. Mick frowned, looked more than 
irritated. He held the woman between himself and Tommy 
Morgan. His hand came out of his pocket, appeared under 
the woman's left armpit. There was a deadened sound, like 
a person breaking an inflated wet bag. 

The gun bounced out of Morgan’s hand, crashed against 
the far wall. Tommy cursed, lowered his head, dashed for¬ 
ward like an infuriated bull. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

CARDBY HEARS THINGS 

The youth did not act very sensibly. He didn’t wait to dis¬ 
cover that Cardby had shot the gun from his hand, that the 
automatic was still covering him. It wasn’t likely that his 
rush would take him very far. It didn’t. The head of the 
firm extended a foot, tripped Morgan, snatched at his collar 
as the youth toppled towards the ground, and jerked him 
upright. Tommy swung a vicious right. There were only 
two things wrong with that punch. In the first place, the 
target wasn’t present when the fist arrived; in the second 
place, the wildness of the swing threw the lad off balance. 

nearin S the sixties, but he hadn’t forgotten 
everything he knew. His left hand travelled about ten 
inches, and a wicked hook landed in the pit of Morgan’s 
stomach. Tommy made a noise like a tin whistle, staged a 
concertina act, and added a pattern to the carpet. 

+v, Tlbb L- A i rCh « r v flUng herself backwards in an attempt to 
throw Mick off balance. As she moved she clenched her left 
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arm against her side to lock the youngster’s gun hand. 
Cardby swung away from her, rapping her knuckles with 
the gun. Then he and his father laughed. 

“We do see life,” said the older man. “What did the kid 
want?” 

“Only both of us. They’ve turned him into a hired killer. 
Pick up that gun, Dad. That’s all that Forbes wants. His 
ballistic experts will soon tell him that the bullet putting 
out the policeman’s lights came from that gun. This lad 
overstrode himself. He tried to run before he’d learnt to 
walk. Too bad he’s got to swing. Sit down, Tibby. Pm 
going to have quite a talk to you in a few minutes.” 

“You might just as well talk to the wall.” 

“It’d be more entertaining to look at, I agree. But it 
can’t talk, and you will. Dad, will you telephone for Forbes 
right away. He’s certain to be at Keeley’s place, or at the 
Yard. Ask him to come here.” 

“You want him here before we start working on the 
woman?” asked the father savagely. “There’s plenty I can 
do to make her talk that I daren’t try if Forbes arrives 
first. Let me have a crack at her.” 

Tibby looked at him, and winced. He certainly seemed 
more than tough. Mick sat down, said nothing for a time. 
Then he spoke to his father: 

“I’ve changed my mind, Dad. There’s a helluva lot to do, 
and I want a few straight answers before I start doing 
things. That means that I’ve got to amble around. I want 
you to stay here with Morgan and the dame. If either of 
’em cut up rough don’t let it trouble you. Bash him at the 
back of the head, and then jump on their stomachs. I’ve 
found that you quieten people that way. Before I go I 11 
take that right hand mitten off Tibby, and manacle the pair 
of them together. All you’ll have to do then is smoke your 

pipe, and watch ’em.” 

Mick dragged over Tommy Morgan as though he was 
handling a sack of potatoes, dropped him on the floor at 
the side of Archer, took the handcuff from her right wrist, 
and pointed to the floor. 

“Lie down there, lady. It might spoil your coat, but 
that’s no concern of mine. It’ll be nice to watch you 
lovebirds nestling together.” 
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She started to shout, soon stopped. Cardby bent her down 
until she crouched, raised Morgan’s hand, handcuffed them 
together. 

“Either you stay that way, or you lie beside him. Take 
your pick. I know which would be the more comfortable. 
Still, I know that you’re a lady with singular tastes. Tommy 
won’t be bad company. I’m told that he is quite a hand with 
the dames. Maybe he’d like to practise a bit.” 

Morgan had made no move. Wlhen Cardby, senior, hit 
people they usually stayed hit. Mick stretched out a hand, 
took Tommy s gun from his father, handing one in exchange 
that he took from a desk in the inner office. Under his arm 
he had a length of electric light flex. Tibby saw it, and 
muffled a groan. She knew what was coming. Cardby was 
taking no chances. Five minutes later Morgan’s right arm 
was fastened to Tibby’s right ankle, and the end of the flex 
was securely fastened to the handle of an eight-hundred¬ 
weight safe. Then Mick called his father into the private 
office, leaving the door slightly ajar. 

‘Dad,” he said, softly, “I’m going to run around along a 
ifferent track. So far we’ve got so near, and yet so far. 
know quite an amount, but the most important things I 

d °a” 0 * t nd Vm fah ' Iy certain th *t the people we’ve 

collected can t help us very much. If everything goes well 

them”” ^ ^ handS ° n Meredith and Moss when I want 

So' what 1 ?”' damned Si " y - That ’ S a J ' ob for a i»en. 


“T* r n . talk ab ° Ut that later ' A " 1 want to impress on 
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are VJ XT’ T?, 1 d ° now ’ W wC they 

few w ? half the batt,e - Now I’m going to collect a 

ouT I kc Tit " 015 ' T, T are half a items sticWng 
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"Wait a moment, Mick. I don’t want you to beat it like 
this. What is the big idea at the back of your mind? I 
might be able to save you quite an amount of trouble. In 
any case, we’re partners in crime.” 

"All right. Pop. I can soon tell you what I aim to do. I'm 
tired of running in circles round the small fry. I want to 
get somewhere nearer the top of the ladder. So I’m trying 
to start by having a talk to those illustrious gentlemen who 
first took their troubles along to Wayne. I mean Cross, the 
Commissioner, Kent, the Foreign Secretary, and Lord Con¬ 
tain. Malin is beyond the point when he can help.” 

"Don’t be silly, Mick. You’ll never be able to meet those 
men. It’d take a week to fix an interview. And then they’d 
refuse to talk.” 

“I’m not so certain as you are, Dad. At any rate, I can 
take a chance. There’s everything to gain, and nothing to 
lose. So I’ll start with Wayne. I’ll be back as soon as I 
can manage it.” 

The father puffed out smoke and said nothing. There were 
times when Mick’s crazy ideas turned into most astonishing 
realities. He had long since abandoned any resistance. To¬ 
gether they entered the outer office. Morgan had recovered 
sufficiently to gape round the room with the lustreless eyes 
of a dead cod. His face afforded a colour scheme in which 
white, olive green, and puce struggled for mastery. Tibby 
Archer looked at him with contempt. To think that her 
Peter, the toughest man she’d ever met, should get tied up 
with such a yellow-bellied infant! 

As Mick smiled her face changed expression, and she 
forced herself up so that she leant on her elbow. Obviously 
she had something on her mind. Cardby liked folk who 

exhibited curiosity. 

"What’s your big ailment, little one?” he asked. ‘‘If you’ve 
got anything to say to me make it brief and snappy because 
I’m just getting out of here, and I may not pass this way 
again for quite an appreciable time. Say your piece, and 

I’ll hit the highroad.” 

"There is one thing that I’m more than curious about. 1 
know now that half the tale you told me was rubbish, and I 
was a fool to fall for it. But one thing you did say that 1 
can’t work out is worrying me more than a bit. How i 
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you know that Peter took along that parcel to Keeley’s place? 
You couldn’t have guessed that, and I didn’t reckon that 
more than three or four people knew anything about it. That 
part of the yarn you spun was dead straight, and I don’t see 
how you came to know it. As far as I’m concerned the music 
is going round and round.” 

Cardby attempted what he fondly considered to be an 
arch smile. 

‘Use what was given you for a headpiece, lady, and work 
it out.” 

* I ve tried to, and I can’t think of any person in the know 
who dare put the finger on Peter. Yet somebody must have 
squealed, or you would never have known the first thing 
about it.” 

You re quite right. All you have to do now is to take a 
guess.” 


“And that’s just what I have been doing. It seems to me 
that this time the impossible has happened. I can’t imagine 
any person who’d shout the odds about it—but somebody did 
You've got me tied up.” 

'I’m not surprised. What would you do to the person who 

PU «n!? e finger on Peter ? I’d be most curious to know, lady.” 
The answer is simple. I’d put in a squeal that’d make his 

St °*L* h0Ut Peter S ° Und like the whine of a timid mouse.” 

., Tnin . ute »” said Tommy Morgan, twisting on to his 

® ,d f* ^ here ain ' fc goin S to be no squealing while I’m about. 
Get that straight.” 
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“I’ll tell you first. As soon as I give you the name you’ll 
know whether I'm sprucing or not. I was given the tip 
straight from the horse’s mouth. The bloke who handed it 
out was Geoffrey Masters!” 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” exclaimed the woman. Morgan 

winced as though he had been struck again. Cardby stood 

still and said nothing. His father nodded his head most 

solemnly. Tibbv looked from one to the other. Their faces 
• • 

were set in serious lines. She spluttered, “Right, Cardby. 
Now I know where I stand. The only people who knew 
about that parcel were Curly Meredith, Peter, Masters, his 
wife, and the big shot. So I can see that you’re not sprucing 
at all. I’ll show you just how I feel about things. Get along 
to that warehouse, and tell that tale to Peter. Let him have 
half an hour, and then he might make some sort of a state¬ 
ment to you. I reckon by then he’d be wanted for murder in 
any case so he wouldn’t very much mind what he said.” 

“I think he’d have a pretty hard job finding Geoff and 
Connie.” 

Mick handed out the names as though the couple had been 
his bosom friends for an age of time. Tibby was suitably 
impressed. She laughed. 

“Don’t you believe it, Cardby. He knows where to lay 
hands on him.” 

“Maybe you’re tumbling into a mistake, sister. They’ve 
cleared out because the heat is on them. That’s what they 
told Curly, and Tommy to do. They’re in no place with 
their names on the door.” 

“They are, mister. But the name ain’t Masters. I want 
to see that swine flattened out, and landed into the same 
cart as Peter. He’s asked for all that’s coming to him. I 
know that if I give you the tip off that’ll mean curtains for 
him. So here you are. Try pushing the bell for Mr. and 
Mrs. Raeburn at Frampton Mansions, Staveley Road, Chis¬ 
wick. Maybe you’ll get a surprise when the door opens.” 

Mick would willingly have chanced kissing the woman. He 
had circled round and round for the information. Now it 
had been delivered into his lap. At last, the real breaks 
were coming his way. He needed ’em! 

“Thanks, lady,” he said. “I’ll be remembering that helping 
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hand when the final showdown comes. I’ll take a wash, and 

call to see your boy friend. Shall I give your undying love 
to Connie?” 

"To hel1 with her! Just kill both of ’em and I’ll be quite 
content.” M 


Mick hurried into the cloakroom, washed his blood-smeared 
face. A minute later he was on his way. If any of those 
left m the office had followed him they would have received 
a shock He did not head for the Yard, or for Chiswick. 
Instead he hailed a taxi, and made his first stop at the 
Royal Theatre. The box-office had just opened. 

J' TW ° Sea ^? are booked for to-night,” he told the girl. 

They are D 14 and 15. Wfien the lady arrives for the 
tickets would you mind telling her that I am waiting in the 

t0 SGe her ' Name? 0h > just tell her that Mr. 
Michael has arrived as promised. Many thanks.” 

Rather more than twenty minutes later he walked slowly 
along Staveley Road, cautious to avoid attracting attention. 
A policeman pounded his beat towards him. Cardby decided 

\ chanCG ' Waved a hand 10 the unstable. Without 
speaking he presented his card. The officer elevated his eye¬ 
brows looked at Mick, and grinned. * 

oped that one day I might meet you, Mr Cardbv I 
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"All I can tell you is that I haven’t seen them. But I’ve 
only been past the place once in the last two hours so they 
might have been in and out half a dozen times without me 
knowing. Any trouble?" 

"Not yet, and it isn’t in your line in any case. What sort 
of a bloke is the manager of the Mansions—if there is one? 
Are the places furnished service flats, or what? I’d very 
much like to know." 

"The manager is a decent little fellow named Morris. 
Yours was a good guess. The whole block consists of ser¬ 
vice flats. Can I help?" J 

"Indirectly. I’ll be along this way later to-night. If you 
see anything of those two folks I'll be glad to hear about it. 
What duty are you on—the drag from two till ten?” 

"That’s right. I’ll keep my eyes open, Mr. Cardby. Any¬ 
thing new about?” 

"Nothing yet. I'll amble along and have a word with the 
manager." 

Not much time elapsed before Mick faced Morris in his 
office. The ice was not easy to break. He decided to take 
the bull by the horns. 

"You have a couple living here named Mr. and Mrs. Rae¬ 
burn. I have a professional interest in them. I am a private 
detective, Mick Cardby." 

"I’m sorry that you’re interested in any of my tenants, 
Mr. Cardby. I know you well enough by name. What assist¬ 
ance do you want from me?" 

"I’m glad you’ve taken that attitude. I want the man and 
woman kept under the closest possible surveillance for the 
next twenty-four hours. I know that’s nothing in your line, 
and I don’t want to do anything that would inconvenience 
you. At the same time, if I make a reasonable proposition 
I’d be grateful if you’d fall in line.” 

"Have I anything to fear about the good name of the 


Mansions?” 

"Nothing 
you at all. 


whatever. My interest in them wouldn’t affect 
What sort of a service do you give to the ten¬ 


ants? I’d like details.” 

"There is a maid on each floor, and a waiter on each two 
floors. They take their meals in the restaurant or ien 
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own rooms as they prefer. Their rooms are cleaned, and 
they use the service as they wish.” 

<Tha n,, S What 1 was h °P in g- Is it a twenty-four hour 
service?” 

‘For the waiters, yes. The maids start at eight o'clock, 

and finish at five in the afternoon. What’s the idea behind 
all this, Mr. Cardby?” 

“Just this, Mr. Morris. I’d like you to fix it so that your 
floor waiter breaks a bone, falls ill, does something so that 
you have to replace him to-night with a deputy. I'll find one 
or you who can do the job quite competently so that no 

ke the place of the old one in the morning. You can lay 

the explanation for the dismissal of the other maid in any 

way you like. By to-morrow night she can return. I will 

compensate you in any reasonable manner. How does the 
scheme sound to you?” 

"Not too good, but I know you by name, and I’ll take 
dama! tha * n0thi " 8 Wil1 ba d0 "e ‘hat might cause 

arrive " What”" -,7?' „ At What time wi, ‘ waiter 

to rte W !i 7 namC? And the same questions 
P L7 4 th ma ‘ d ' Better give them introductions.’' 

me and will ask for y 7, 11 b th bear cards {rom 

ana wiiu k for you personally. Thanks.” • 

matter?"" ““ 1 Wi " ba *»■"« you again about the 

in the fin morning° U ifantth”" aEai " ei ‘ her t0 ‘ night or ear 'y 
allow Henri to phone.’’ " '” E exce P tlonaI happens please 

tainl'; y bet„°rig h h r d T' h : nd MiCk left - Tba policeman had cer- 
He saw the SnsJbje T a “ decent fellow.” 

street, walked“t hh!T d ya ‘ dS f " thCr the 

keep'yo^eyes^oMn^A t" “ bUt r11 be glad if Vou’d 
Thanks for the hand.” lme y ° U get around this way. 

I wTah a you e ’lu“k ” 1 dUnn ° What tho Same is, but 
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“I’m beginning to get it,” said Mick. “And, my oath, I’ll 
need it.” 

His words were oddly prophetic. Nearly a quarter of an 
hour later he decided to telephone the office, walked into a 
call-box. For five minutes he struggled to get connected. 
The effort was useless. Again and again the operator told 
him that he was calling a dead line. Mick felt cold in the 
pit of the stomach as he emerged from the box. A dead 
line? It didn’t seem possible. He gave the address to a 
taxi-driver, told him to ‘‘chance the cops, and step on it.” 

Small globules of sweat formed on his brow. His hands 
clenched. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

SMELL THE LILIES 

Mick’s frown grew more corrugated, his bewilderment more 
confused, when he discovered that the outer door to the 
office was locked, that no light shone through the frosted 
glass on the upper half of the door. His hand was shaking 
a little when he pulled out his bunch of keys, sought for the 
one he needed. Within two minutes he had seen all he 
wanted to see—more than he wanted to see. Both offices were 
empty. There was no trace of his father, Tibby Archer, or 
Tommy Morgan. Mick’s private office had not been entered. 
He unlocked the door, found all as he had last seen it. 

Carefully he examined the safe handle. The flex had 
vanished, but no trace of a leverage had been left behind. 
The handcuffs had vanished. And, more important than all, 
so had Mick’s father. He knew that no occupiers of the 
building could give him a helping hand. They had long since 
closed their offices, and departed until the morrow. As Tie 
looked round his bewilderment increased. His father was as 
old in the ways of crime as any person alive. He would 
never let any casual visitor into the office while ho held 
Tommy and Archer there. Yet the fact could not be disputed 
—he had admitted some person, and now the rooms were 
empty. The mystery of the telephone kiosk was speedily 
solved. The three receivers in the offices were taken o 
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their hooks. Every call certainly came through to a dead 
line. 

It was while he scrutinised the floor, looking for some 
spot where the handcuffs had rubbed, some place where a 
struggle might have taken place, that he realised what a 
fool he had been. It is an old and true statement that the 
article immediately before one's gaze is always the one seen 
last. And so it had happened to Cardby. 

Laying across the top of his father's desk was a sheet of 
white notepaper. It was carefully placed over the centre of 
the blotting pad. The message had been typed in the office, 
carried the official impress of the firm’s notepaper. Mick 
read slowly: 

“This is the finish. We trusted you too far, Cardby. You 
are too clever to live. The same goes for your father.” 

The youngster shivered, and straightened his back. 
Horrible ideas were coursing through his brain. He didn't 
give a damn what had been the method of exit for Tibby 
and Morgan. But what had happened to his father? He 
sat down for a moment, feeling weak around the knees. 
Then he realised that he could do no good to his father 
or to any one else by sitting like a frightened child. He 
tried to work out some plan in his mind, some sequence of 
events, some scheme of action. Then he grabbed the tele¬ 
phone, gave a Hammersmith number. He had long since 
learnt that details count. So he started with the first job, held 
.two minutes conversation with “Henri,” satisfied himself 
at the man would proceed to Frampton Mansions with full 
knowledge of his job. He felt more content. “Henri” had 

worked for the firm many times, and had never given them 
a moment’s anxiety. 

the Yard ’ Was to,d that Wa yne was at home, 
ecewed the private number, tried that one. The Chief 

So r^ bl ?-. arriVed t0 anSWer the cal1 with a voice that 

dem^r hke a Cr0SS between someone suffering from violent 
aementia, or an aggravated bull. Mick waited until the 
voice became a little worn out. Then he said wearily: 

* W f n \, to see y° u wi thin the next fifteen minutes, or I 
throw in the entire case. No, that's not a threat. I is a 

plain statement of fact, and you can take it or leave it as it 

Stands. If you're going to see me you can get ready for a 
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tew shocks. See you where? Will I hell! You come along 
to my office right away. Yes, you heard me the first time. 
That s exactly what I said. I’ll give you a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Mick thought It time to slide back the receiver to the 
bracket before the night operator received a fatal shock. 
Immediately he dialled for Keeley’s place, found Paul at 
home. He had expected that. 

“Come round to my office right away,” he said. “I’m 
waiting for you.” 

“I can't,” said Keeley. “Forbes told me not to leave here 
unless I had his special permission. I’m like a convict in a 
cell.” 

“You’ll be more like a stiff in a grave if you don’t come 
round.” 

The youngster didn’t wait for an answer. He rang off, 
dashed out of the office, scurried through the crowded pave¬ 
ments until he reached Tibby’s address in Maiden Lane. He 
rang the bell. There was no reply. He sighted a bell 
marked “Caretaker,” pressed that, waited. After what 
seemed an interminable time a wizened man appeared. 

“You had a smart piece of work living in your first-floor 
flat,” said Mick. “I want to know where she is. Let’s be 
having the answer.” . 

“I saw you go out with her, mister,” said the man, “quite 
a while back, and I haven’t set eyes on her since. Has she 
slipped you?” 

“No. We’re in a balloon race. By now she’s over Syden¬ 
ham. Here’s my card. If she comes back within the next 
half-hour telephone that number, pass on all the informa¬ 
tion you can grab, and there’s a quid waiting for you. But / 
don’t say I called, and don’t tell her or the bloke with her 
that you’re going to telephone me. So long.” 

Cardby arrived back at the office to discover that Wayne 
was pacing the porch, waiting for him. The Chief Constable 
tried to look a killer. 

“Step inside,” said the youngster. “I don’t want you to 
do very much. Just ring all the men, except poor Malin, 
and tell them that whatever appointments they’ve got they 
can forget them. I want that bunch inside this office within 
the next hour. Is that quite clear?” 
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“Clear, but entirely and absolutely impossible. The men 
are persons of such position that you can’t order them 
about.” 

“No? Then tell them that if they don’ t arrive their 
positions by the morning would make a dustman feel very 
important. Just pass that piece of information along to 
them, and we’ll see what they say about it.” 

‘Surely you must have got some startling information. 
Cardby?” 

“Too startling to suit me. It isn’t altogether information 
I've got. It happens to be a dozen facts. And one of them 
is that my father has been snaffled, kidnapped, abducted, 
whatever you like to call it, and I have no great ambition 
about identifying his body. Since your boy friends can say 
a lot more than they’ve opened up about yet I want to see 
if I can make them recite a bit more plainly. Follow me?” 

“Your father? You mean that people have taken him 
away?” 

I gave that impression. To me now, Wayne, this is not 
an ordinary job. If anything has happened to my father 
somebody is going to walk into so much trouble that death 
will seem trivial. I’m busy for a moment. Use that tele¬ 
phone, don’t let them argue with you, tell them that if they 
won t come here to-night I’ll blow the whole roof off for each 
one of them by the morning. And that’s that. Get busy.” 

,n^ yne r iped hiS m0Ustache ’ P arte d his lips to speak, took 
for alftk *1 C , ardby ' and decided that there is a time 

Mick left'lh 3 ’ 4" , t ^.‘ S d ' dn t happen t0 be one of them. 

other nfflr S h !T Constable while he hurried into the 

other office started using his own line. His first call was 

to the Royal Theatre. He asked for the manager, said: 

calling for t mCSSage in ‘ h e box-office to be given to a lady 
“ Mr mL ? TI7 stalls - The name given to the girl 
is to i, M ^ ae ' TeU the flirt that when the lady calls The 

the offie“S “,L y ,. that h6r to neared at 

d i a ^ ed the Yard, hoped against hope that the 
ay a lot in a short space of time, decided 
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that the telephone was no instrument to use while Wayne 
was engaged in the other office. 

“Come round right away, Lomey. Mick speaking. Very 
important. S’long.” 

The bell rang on the outer door. The youngster hurried 
to greet the new-comer. As he expected, it was Paul Keeley. 
As he had not expected, Inspector Forbes was with him. 
The two entered like bearers searching for the body. Forbes 
had never seen Cardby appear quite so intense. 

“Squat if you can find room,” said Mick. “Your chief, 
Forbes, is inside here, and Lomas will join us in a moment. 
Keeley, I want to have a real talk to you, and I want to 
hear a straight speech from you. Don’t try sprucing any 
more. That day has gone by. Come into my office.” 

“My God!” said the inspector. “What on earth has stung 
you, Cardby?” 

“Plenty. I’ll have a word with you after I’ve talked to 
Keeley. When Lomas gets here I’ve got a job for both of 
you immediately.” 

He pushed Keeley into his office, slammed the door, twisted 
the man round, pushed him into a chair, said suddenly: 
“Who are you trying to cover? Who has scared you stiff?” 
“I reckon the strain of this lot is getting on your brain.” 
“You won’t have any brain for anything to land on if 
you don’t act sensibly, and decide to say a real mouthful. 
What are the answers?” 

“If I told you the truth I’d be a dead man,” said Keeley, 
terrified. 

“And if you don’t you’ll be a corpse. So what do you do? 
I’m serious.” 

“Peter Moss told me that if I spoke to you he’d lay me on 
the slab.” 

“I see. Now we’re getting to places. Were you on the deal 
with that stick-up? What sort of rake-off were you expecting 
to get?” 

“Honest, Cardby, I wasn’t in with the bunch at all. Until 
this, morning, after I came here, I had no idea who had 

pulled it. Then Moss told me.” 

“And did you believe him? It must have sounded a tall 

story.” 

“It did—at first. Then he told me that to prove that 
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there was no sprucing about it he would send back my own 
papers from the safe. They came back all right, and after 
that I couldn’t argue.” 

“That fits in. What part did your solicitor, Masters, play 
in this?” 


“I didn’t know he was in it at all until he started asking a 
few curious questions, and I got suspicious. It wasn’t until 
afterwards that I remembered that he used to play around 
with Peter Moss before Peter got out of the country. Now 
I can see things a bit.” 

“So can I—almost. And where does Phillip Gray fit into 
this lot?” 


“One guess is as good as another, Cardby. I reckon he 
must have been the finger man. He knew more about me, 
and the lay-out of my place than any other man in London. 
I can only work out that he sold all he knew, tried to pull 
a double-cross on me, and got wiped out for his trouble. I 
can’t look at it any other way.” 


“For the first time since I met you I’m inclined to think 
that you are telling the truth. Now lets get down to things 
that are much more important. I don’t think that the hold¬ 
up was staged because the mob wanted the sparklers and 
the money from the people in your dive. I’d take a bet that 
they wanted the oddments from the safe. So what?” 


‘'.I?'' « ot 40 a Sree with you, Cardby, but I can’t help you, 
Phillip Gray knew something about the contents of the safe. 
Even then I can’t see that there was stuff worth risking all 
that for I know when I’m all through, and washed up, 
Cardby. 111 help you if I can.” 


There was a knock on the door, 
nounced: 


Forbes opened it, an- 


for you.”^ WantCd ° Utside ’ Cardb y- Two people are waiting 
^ Tell em to wait. I’ll be through in about five minutes.” 

wouWnYbilf-^ tha ‘‘ “ y °" knew Wh0 the men are y°“ 

L :ir o :'^’ ,y more s °- ™ be with Haa 
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“Not yet. What on earth do you want to see him for, 
Cardby?” 

“For something much more important than my business 
with the others.” 

Mick’s tone was so decisive that Forbes closed the door 
gratefully. 

“1 know you’ll help me, Keeley,” said the youngster. “Let’s 
make a start. What had you got in the safe-belonging to 
Sir Henry Cross?” 

“Plenty,” replied Keeley grimly. “I’d got the receipts 
from him for money paid to him for protection since I first 
opened up. That’s all.” 

“I had an idea,” said Cardby bitterly, “that I’d come 
across that answer. We’ll pass on. What about the Foreign 
Secretary, Halford Kent?” 

“A woman sold me a couple of dozen letters that he’d 
written to her. They would have flattened him out. I hadn’t 
got them because I wanted money from him. I thought 
there might come a time when his protection could be very 
useful. So I told him that I was holding them.” 

“I’m not holding an inquiry into your morals. All I want 
is the truth. Now what about poor old Malin?” 

“I’ve got a commission agent’s in Bond Street. He was 
in the cart with me for more than sixteen thousand quid. 
I held his chits for that sum. I thought he might be useful 
some day. But I never used them.” 

“You’d got one or two cheques of his that weren’t so good?” 

“Yes, accompanied by notes asking me not to present 
them. I didn’t.” 

“So now we come to Lord Contam. His trouble wasn’t 
money. So what?” a ; 

“His affair is the most simple of the lot. He came in the 
night before the stick-up, got gradually drunk, and before 
he passed out he had sense enough to hand over an envelope 
to me for safety. I took it from him, put it in the safe, 
and, of course, it was among the stuff that was pinched. I 
was expecting Contam to walk in the next day so that I 
could return it but he didn’t arrive. It was his funeral, 
not mine.” 
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“Funny that the stick-up should have taken place the next 
night. Did Contam use your place very much? Was he a 
regular gambler?” 

“He’s been in quite a lot. I’ll tell you the truth, Cardby, 
about him. The old fool has an eye for the ladies, and since 
he’s rolling in dough he can always find a few of ’em to 
forget that he’s half-dead. He used to come in to my place 
once or twice a week. But a fortnight ago he collected a 
new dame, and she seemed to have a fancy for chancing her 
arm at the tables. Of course, he bought the chits for her. 
So ever since this woman collected him he came in every 
night until the time when he finished up well under the 
weather. I can’t tell you any more about it than that. It 
was no fault of mine.” 


“There was nothing else belonging to him in the safe?” 

Absolutely, no. And what was in the envelope I couldn’t 
tell you.” 

“What sort of an envelope was it? What did he say to 
you about it?” 


Tt was a long envelope, sealed down. He simply slapped 

Ll nt ? ? y h5 J nd ’ t0,d me he was bottled, said he wouldn’t 
lose it for all the tea in China, and mumbled something 
about calling for it the next day.” 

nrirpP'Q Ti"* dW ^ S * y y0U when he discovered that hi* 
.t was?” d ° CUment WaS mis6in * ? Did he tell you then what 


heard a gasp M amt€d ^ 1 ** Ve him news. I 

anything of w t 6 A “ d ° f the Hn<? ’ and 1 haven’t seen 
I « tfl,U t TV A f nd that ' Cardb ^ is *>>out a,, tha, 
durinir the W f ° m mC that a " IWe ^id to you 

I’ve decided that I’d r a, '? Ute ® ' s entirely on the up-and-up. 
preference to b il ^ ^ '° min S to me in 

that as far as the ft, L i” u murder ra P- Remember, 
concerned I am abso ,Uel‘ P and the , dea ‘ h °* that copper are 
Pin a mn'ZTSX ",^ 
more, Cardby, let me know.” lp y ° U an ^ 

K X d ?’ fnyb0dy adViSe yOU to COme 10 ° ur office for help, 
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“Yes, Malin and Contain. I mentioned it to Cross, and 
he said ‘No.’” 

“And what made you decide so suddenly that you wouldn’t 
talk after you left our office? What had Gray said that 
frightened you?” 

“He told me that Cross would withdraw all his protec¬ 
tion, and see that I took the long drop if I gave your firm 
any more information. But on top of that Gray told me that 
Peter Moss was going to blow me to hell if I opened my 
mouth to anybody. That frightened me more than anything 
that Cross had to say. I’m not very nervous about Cross, 
but I’m damned if I want to cross swords with Peter Moss.” 

“That seems to be the general idea, Keeley. All right, 
I’d like you to clear off back to your place. You can take 
Forbes as an escort, and close your trap about all you’ve 
said to me. I may not be as fatal as Peter Moss, but there 
are times when I can get damned awkward. This happens 
to be one of them. Now stay dim until you see me again.” 

Keeley sighed relievedly as he rose from the chair. He 
hastened out. Forbes met him, but before he could speak 
Mick said quickly: 

“Take Keeley to his place, and stay with him, please. 
I’ll fix things.” 

The surprised inspector was about to remonstrate when 
Mick walked past him to his father’s office. He bowed to 
the assembled group. Sir Henry Cross nodded curtly, Lord 
Contam smiled sadly, Wayne turned away. 

“Where is Sir Halford Kent?” asked Mick. “I wanted 

him to be here.” 

“Sir Halford is engaged in the House of Commons, 


explained Wayne. 

“Very convenient,” said Cardby. “Gentlemen, the matter 
I was working upon is no longer a business affa.r as far as 
I am concerned. As a consequence of information whic 
came into our possession my father has been kidnapped. I 
will tell you a moment later what my views about that are 
Before I do so please excuse me. Someone has jus t entered 
the office and I wish to see that person before I say an> 


thing else.” 
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Mick found Lomas standing in the outer office. His words 
were brief and pointed. He explained what had happened 
during the earlier part of the evening, described his visit 
to the hide-out of Meredith and Moss, told of his father’s 
disappearance. Then he finished: 

“I want you to do a tough job for me, Lomey. If you 
won’t do it for me try to remember what my old man has 
done for you. Get down to that Chiswick warehouse as soon 
as you can, and hold the fort until I arrive. Don’t be seen. 
Don't enter the place. Just see that neither Meredith or 
Moss gets out of it. They’re dangerous. Will you risk it?” 

“I’m on my way,” said Sergeant Lomas. He was! As the 
door closed behind him the telephone rang. Mick started, 
picked up the receiver, listened. Two minutes later he 
walked solemnly into his father’s office, said: 

“My father is in Hampstead Hospital. He was thrown 
out of a car. His condition is serious. Have you men ever 
smelt lilies? Because if you haven’t you damned soon will. 
Let’s start with you, Cross.” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

PREPARING FOR ACTION 

The silence in the room was intense. Wayne spoke first, 
huskily: 

“Is he conscious? What are his injuries? Can he make a 
statement?” 

“He is not. They are serious. He cannot. Now, Cross, I 
want to ask you a few very pointed questions. Don’t try 
double-crossing. You may be the Commissioner, but that 
means nothing to me. So we’ll start.” 

“Oh—eh—I mean, can’t we have this conversation in 
private?” 

“You might well make that request. Come into this room 
with me.” 

The Chief Constable gasped as Cross followed Cardby like 
a pet lamb. He would have been even more astonished if he 
had heard the commencement of the conversation. Cardby 
fired the first question: 

“Apart from being a lousy thief, double-crosser, twister, 
liar and blackguard, what part did you play in this business 
at Keeley’s place? Did you pay the men who rubbed out 
that policemen to bust that safe and collect the precious 
stuff that would have got you ten years?” 

“Upon my oath, Cardby, I had nothing to do with it. 
Good Lord, no.” 

“Your oath is worth nothing, Cross. Have you any idea 
where the contents of that safe have been dumped? Or do 
vou know the name of the man who was so anxious to have 

that safe rifled?” 

“I can’t help you at all. I intend to hand in my resignation 
in the morning. I cannot stand the strain of this any more.” 

“You stood the money all right when you were guarantee¬ 
ing protection to Keeley. You haven’t even got the guts 
enough to rub yourself out like old Malin. I don’t think, 
Cross, that you will resign.” 
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“Not resign? Why on earth not, Cardby? I can’t do 
anything else.” 

“Don’t make me smile. You can do plenty. You can stand 
in the dock at the Old Bailey, and take your rap like a man. 
By the morning this case will be wide open or I'll be dead. 
You can work out for yourself just where you’ll be standing 
in the middle of the picture. Why not do the only genuine 
thing you’ve ever done in your life?” 

“I don’t understand you. It's too late now to do anything, 
Cardby.” 

“Is it hell! Hand yourself over to Chief Constable Wayne, 
and save time and trouble to the country by pleading guilty.” 

Cross turned ashen, rose to his feet, swayed as he stood. 
Mick was in no way considerate. He eyed the man contemp¬ 
tuously. The Commissioner twice started to speak. Each 
time he caught the glare in Cardby’s eyes. Then he walked 
out of the office, Cardby following at his heels. The young¬ 
ster beckoned to Lord Contam. The peer stepped towards 
the office, as Mick opened the door for him. Before he 
closed it he heard the broken voice of Cross as he said: 

“Cardby is right. Wayne, I want to make a statement to 
you. . . 


Contam, fifty, red-faced, bald, stockily-built, waited for 
the onslaught with twitching eyes. For quite a time Cardby 
said nothing. J 


I™ ,f n ™ ake a f? 00d he said at last, "by telling 

over , g y 7 ha e h<! precious document was that you handed 
d«ks ” y safekee P in S- That will at least clear the 


Lord Contam shook his head vigorously as he replied: 

talk to ™ mP wn ble ’ Ca * dby - U isn,t that 1 don’t want to 
mess toa„ T Whatevar 1 say can’t put me into a bigger 

you or anvh a™ But 1 slmply dare not talk about it to 
you or anybody else. It is a secret.” 

been'linchert ^ ‘?° ntam - K ’ s s ° m “ch of a secret that it’s 

secretTen c: K y ° U d ° n,t lm ° W Wh ° has If that ’ a a 
sense. You’re no to"," ‘ S “ ° Pen b °° k to — yl -dy. Talk 

truth.""" 6 " 0t make any statcment ahout it. That is the 
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Contam, do you mean that the document was of such a 
vitally important character that you handed it over to a 
man like Keeley? It was so secret that you took it to a 
gambling dive with you? It was of such value that you got 
drunk while it was in your possession? You didn’t build up 
your terrific business by being such a fool as that.” 

“I know, I know, Cardby. Don’t rub it in. But I still 
don’t think that I was drunk. I am certain that I was not 
drunk. I’ll tell you that.” 

Cardby became vividly awake. Contam was more than 
convincing. 

‘‘I’ll have to get nearer the truth than this,” said the 
youngster, ‘‘and the only way in which I can reach it is by 
discovering exactly what was in that envelope. Let’s take 
it by easy stages. I would take a bet, to start with, that it 
had something to do with aircraft—since you’re the biggest 
manufacturer in this country.” 

“Oh, I’ll admit part of that,” said Contam readily. “It 
certainly had something to do with my business. I’m not 
disputing that.” 

“That's something. By refusing to talk are you trying to 
shield yourself, or is there some other party involved?” 

“I don’t matter very much. Millions, though, could-” 

He ceased abruptly. 

Cardby bent forward. At last he was beginning to see 
daylight. 

“You are doing a lot of contract work for the Government, 
aren’t you, Contam? Making quite a lot of ’planes in your 
own works?” 

“I reckon everybody knows that,” said Contam, uneasily. 

“Well, don’t be so stupid. You’ve given away fifty per 
cent, of the story so you might as well tell me the rest. 
Go ahead. I’m listening.” 

“I can tell you a little more. In that envelope I’d got 
some blue prints. They did not belong to me. Now use your 
own intelligence.” 

“I will. Did you by any chance call at the Air Ministry 
during the course of the day? That is a most simple 
question, Contam?” 
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“You could check on my movements in any case so I 
might as well admit right away that I did. You seem to 
be very cute, Cardby.” 


“You think so? Since you can now realise what is in my 
mind would you mind saving me the trouble of plastering 
you with further questions? Just tell the facts in your own 
way. I know so much already that you won’t be giving 
away .many secrets. Make a start.” 


Contam took a cigar from a gold case, lit it with delibera¬ 
tion. Mick made no attempt to hurry him. Contam was not 

the type to react favourably to being bustled. The youngster 
lit a cigarette. 

“You win,” said the peer. “I had a contract with the Air 
linistiy to build fifteen hundred ’planes of a new pattern 

wpTTm' We have been arguing about the business for 
Nseeks. My experts and the Ministry’s experts couldn’t quite 

fiS thaf th TT tH f desigTieis on both sides were satis¬ 
fied that they had produced the best design ever seen Mv 
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Keeley’s place. Was any one with you when you called at 
the Ministry? Think carefully.” 

‘‘Yes, my chief designer, Horace Kennedy. He had to be 
with me in case any further points had arisen. We parted 
as soon as the contract was signed. In any case, he had no 
interest in them since he knew the whole design without 
even looking at the blue prints.” 

‘‘I can understand that. What did you do immediately 
after you left the Ministry? Don’t hurry, and tell the un¬ 
varnished truth.” 

‘‘I met a lady friend about ten minutes after I left 
Whitehall.” 

‘‘And for how long had you known her? I’d like the 
details.” 

“I’m on tender ground, Cardby. Can’t we pass this part 
of it over?” 

“We cannot. I’d like to know a lot about this lady. For 
how long had you known her before the day you signed the 
contract?” 

“Three weeks, I should say. She was not a friend of any 
standing.” 

“Tell me just how you came to meet her in the first place.” 

“It was a most casual affair. I walked into the foyer of 
the Globe Theatre at the interval of a show and had the 
misfortune to bump into the lady. I apologised—and that 
was that, if you follow me.” 

“I think I do,” said Cardby grimly. He was reflecting on 
the age-worn saying that there is no fool like an old one. 
“And what happened after that curiously casual meeting? 
How did the friendship ripen?” 

“Oh, she was attractive in many ways, a very nimble, 
conversationalist, and a most thoughtful person. We got 
along very well together, and for two or three weeks we were 
spending most of the time in each other’s company. Even 
now, I can’t fit her into any suspicions in my mind.” 
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“I can,” said* Cardby brutally. “Answer these questions 
quite briefly: Did she know that you were Lord Contam of 
Contam Aircraft, did she know that you contracted under 
orders from the Air Ministry, did she know that you were 
engaged in negotiating a new contract?” 

"I told her a few oddments, but I don’t think she noticed 
them. She knew who and what I was, and she must have 
read in the papers that I worked quite an amount for the 
Air Ministry. I certainly mentioned to her that I was hop¬ 
ing to secure a new contract, but I gave her no details what¬ 
soever. She wouldn’t have understood them in any case.” 

“I wouldn’t like to swear about that, Contam. Now we’ll 
get down to the time she met you after your visit to the 
Ministry. You haven’t got to throw back your mind very 
far. Just give me all the details you can, and I’ll try to fill 
in the blank spaces.” 


I met her at the Savoy immediately after I left the 
Ministry. She could see that I was elated, and wanted to 
know why. I told her that I had secured the contract I had 
wanted, and suggested that later in the evening we should 
celebrate the event. She agreed that it was a very good idea. 
Then she talked about other things for a while.” 


"Not quite so quickly, Contam. During this conversation 
was anything said about the envelope in your pocket, about 

T t hi„k n carX? th ‘ he COntraCt ’ ° r ab ° Ut iU 


it “w C ° nSid ? r that - H ’ m - the « one reference to 
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“No, she did not seem at all interested. I thought it bored 
her.” 


"Smart gel,’’ thought Cardby before he said: “And now 
tell me what happened after that meeting in the Savoy.” 

“Well, I was feeling a bit on top of the world, and I took 
her into the West End and bought her a diamond ring as a 
souvenir. Time went by very quickly, and before I realised 
what was happening it was about seven o’clock. The lady 
said that she felt somewhat hungry. I took her along to the 
Marble Rooms for dinner. We had a private room there, and 
I know I drank quite an amount of champagne. It was 
damned silly of me, but I can take a fair quantity. I remem¬ 
ber feeling quite muzzy once or twice, and she offered to 
unfasten my collar. I wouldn't let her because I was getting 
a bit scared about that envelope, and although I liked the 
kid I wasn’t the sort of mug who would trust everybody just 
because I’d lowered more drinks than usual.” 


“This is becoming most interesting, Contam. I’ll leave 
you to it.” 

“As the evening wore on I got worse and worse. At the 
finish I tried to count my drinks, and found that my head 
was clouded. I came to the conclusion that the room was 
stuffy, and suggested making a move. She didn’t seem to 
like that idea at all. But when I mentioned that we could 
spend an hour at Keeley’s place she fell for it because I’d 
taken her along there quite a lot. It didn’t matter about me 
being dressed in day wear. Men like Keeley don’t give a 
damn what you’re wearing so long as you’ve got the money. 

“I don’t mind telling you that I felt happier about the 
idea of being among the crowd at Keeley’s. You see I was 
still thinking about those blue prints, and I was afraid that 
r nliK ht pass out while I had them in my pocket. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact I suggested that it was time I headed for my fla., 
but the lady didn’t like the idea of cutting the evening 
so short, and since I’d taken her out to celebrate it did not 
seem a very kind thing to do. So we went to Keeley S ’ 1 
ought to say that I had another drink or two before w 

left the Marble Rooms.” 
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“When we started at playing the tables I found that I was 

getting more and more dizzy. That’s where the curious part 

comes in, Cardby. I’ve had more than my share of drink, 

but I’ve never felt like it before. It was a curious sensation, 

difficult to describe. I had waves of faintness passing over 

me, and could see the tables spinning round. I still had 

sense enough to realise that I was a fool to get myself into 

that state while I had that envelope in my pocket. After a 

wh,l e I told the lady that I was going to the cloakroom. 

S ii e stayed at the table. I went immediately to Keeley's 
office. He was there. 
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came in. I asked for her mistress. The lady came in. She ■ 
looked very distressed about something. I thought she was f 
annoyed with me for the performance I had put up the 
night before. I started to apologise, and she told me that she 
was not in any way angry about that. It seemed that my 
show hadn’t been too bad.” 

“Then what was upsetting the lady?” asked Mick. 

“Oh, she told me that she was so worried about that enve¬ 
lope in my pocket that she couldn’t sleep at all through 
thinking about it.” 

“Well, well, well!” exclaimed Mick. “I think I know 
the answer, but what did you say to the lady?” 

“I told her that there was no need to worry because I’d 
had sense enough left to use my head and put it into safe 
custody. I told her that I had left it in Keeley’s safe, that 
I would call for it.” 

“Did she seem very relieved as a result of that informa¬ 
tion?” 

“Curiously enough, she did not. After that things started 
becoming muzzy again, and she went out of the room to get 
me a pick-me-up. I dunno what she put in it, but I passed 
out into another sleep. When I wakened we had two or three 
drinks together, and then I slept again. I told her that it 
was time I went home, but she said it would let me down to 
appear looking half-dead as though I’d had a terrible night, 
and she invited me to stay at her flat until I felt a bit bet¬ 
ter. Well, that is pretty well the end of the story, Cardby. 

I stayed there at the flat last night, and left there just after 
breakfast-time this morning. 

“That was when I heard for the first time about the hold¬ 
up at Keeley’s. Immediately I got in touch with the Air 
Ministry, told them just what had happened, and begged 
them to get the Yard to handle that part of the robbery 
privately. The rest of it you know yourself.” 

“Plenty of it. Have you heard from the lady since this 
morning?” 

“No, but I have an appointment with her to-morrow. 
Anything else?” 

J 
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“Yes,” said Cardby mournfully. “W3iat did she look like?” 

“Smart rather than beautiful. In the thirties. I’d say she’d 
got blue eyes, but they changed a bit. Her hair was light 
brown.” 

“And where did her flat happen to be?” asked Cardby 
unnecessarily. 

“Oh, just a small first-floor place in Maiden Lane.” 

“And the name,” said Mick, rising to his feet, “is Edith 
Allis.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Lord Contam. “How on earth 
did you come to know that? Really, Cardby, you stagger me.” 

“And I’ll be staggering your girl friend before I am 
through with her. I have nothing further to say, Contam. 
Now I m starting to do things. Lock yourself in a safe 
place. The lid is coming off plenty.” 

And Cardby certainly looked as though he meant what he 
said I 




CHAPTER TWENTY 

LOST TRAILS 


THE youngster paced into his father’s office, pulling on hi® 
hat and coat. The men said nothing as they watched him 
ransacking the drawers. It certainly seemed an odd per¬ 
formance to be staged before the heads of the London police 
force. For Mick tucked away an eight-bullet automatic, a 
rubber truncheon not more than six inches long, ladened with 
lead shot, a bottle of ether, a coil of fine wire, a small flash- 
lamp, a jemmy and a bunch of skeleton keys. As a last 
thought he added a knuckle-duster to the collection. 


There was every reason why no comment was made. Cross 
sat in a chair, his head cupped in his hands, staring at the 
floor as though the world had fallen in on him. Wayne 
stared out of the window. He had heard so much from 
Cross in a short space of time that he was still trying to 
decide whether the confession was a reality, or whethei he 
had dreamt it: Contam had deflated like a punctured tyre. 


“I want you men to get out of my office now, and get 
along to the Yard. I may be wanting a few words with you 
during the next hour or two. Make a start. I m in a huriy. 

Immediately the men left the office he dialled the Hamp¬ 
stead Hospital, asked for the matron, gave his name. The 
®ews was not very reassuring. His father was still uncon¬ 
scious and was suffering from concussion, multiple cuts and 
bruises and a broken left arm. He had made only one state- 
r to the motorist who had found him by the roadside. 
To h^ before he 'ost consciousness, he muttered, “Thrown 
from ^r ' He ha d been picked up in the gutter at East 

Heath Road. 

11 i rtown the receiver. A single thought ham- 

mered through his mind: Wry Hampstead? Who had taken 

that route? 

Taking a blind guess be opened thJ 
started to thumb the pages, looking foi Ueoiney 
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His lips pressed more tightly together when he found the 
address. It was White Lodge, Dunstan Road, Golder’s Green. 
That was a mere few minutes’ drive north of the frlace where 
Cardby, senior, was flung out. He dialled again, this time 
for the Golder’s Green police station. His talk to the desk 
sergeant was brief and pointed. 

“This is Mick Cardby speaking, Cardby and Son. My 
father was injured and flung out of a car in East Heath 
Road, Hampstead, not much more than an hour ago. I have 
reason to believe that the car was heading for White Lodge, 
Dunstan Road, in your district. The house is in the name 
of Geoffrey Masters. I would like a couple of officers to keep 
the place under surveillance, see that nobody leaves. If you 
desire any confirmation of this instruction telephone Chief 
Constable Wayne at the Yard. Tell the officers that the 
people suspected of visiting that house are extremely dan¬ 
gerous, that great care must be taken, and that they should 
not make any move unless the position is desperate. But no 
person is to leave that house. I’ll be calling at the station 
myself in an hour or two. Is that all straight? Thanks.” 

he c ? trodc slowl >- towards the warehouse, 
looking cautiously for Sergeant Lomas. There was no light 
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He stood irresolute, hoping against hope that Lomas hadn’t 
been caught ofT balance. Somehow the idea was fast 
growing in his mind that the birds had flown. Even in a 
huge building there is a curious atmosphere associated with 
human occupancy. And in this warehouse that “something" 
was missing. He decided to take the risk of trying a rapid 
search, a search so speedy that he would not have time to 
take really effective precautions. He started looking for the 
basement. He had only been down below a couple of minutes 
when he realised that his hunch was right. The warehouse 


was probably empty. 

In one of the cellars stood some rough furniture—two 
divans, two chairs, a deal table. A paraffin lamp stood on 
the table, and it was still burning. In the corner was an 
anthracite stove. That was still alight. A couple of plates 
lay on the table, knives and forks. There could be no doubt 
about it whatever, thought Mick. Peter Moss and Curly 
Meredith had flown. So what had happened to Lomas? 

Mick sat down on the edge of the table, thought things out 
for a while, decided that his next stop should be the office 
Ten minutes spent with the telephone might save plenty of 
running about. When he arrived at the office he found that 

a caller had ensconced herself. 

“I came straight on from the theatre when I got your 
message,” said Miss Wheeler. “I hope it is something im¬ 
portant. I wanted to see that show, and I don’t like leaving 

my mother alone." . .. 

“Don’t worry. You’ll be back in time to see part of it, 

and to escort your mother home, and I’ll take you to see it 
another night. I am going to break into another man s party, 
and since he will have his wife with him I want you at my 
side. I’m not waiting for a search warrant before I go 
through everything they’ve got with them. I had a job for 
vou to start on to-morrow morning—as a maid for the same 
^ , Now V ou can be my co-searcher instead. Have you 

got a spare hat here that you can wear? You don't look hke 
the assistant of a desperate detective when wearmg a fur 


“That's sTon'aitered," said the girl, diving into a cup¬ 
board. A few seconds later she was wearmg a small 

bat and a raincoat. 
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“Quick change artist!” remarked Mick. “Now I’m going 
t(. take you to Chiswick, and remember that the two people 
we are visiting are a bit more than dangerous. They’re 
killers. Don’t get scared. I’ll do the best I can to look after 
you. But keep an eye on the woman. She’s a complete bitch 
a person of uncommon disposition. Are you ready?” 
“And waiting. You can tell me the rest of it as we go.” 
“I will, and I want to stop at the Yard on the way.” 

His call at that building did not last for very long He 
inquired whether anything had been heard of Lomas, re¬ 
ceived a negative reply, and hurried back to the cab. Things 
were going wrong very easily. 

As they travelled to Frampton Mansions Cardby told the 
story of his father’s injuries. The girl was genuinely shaken. 
Between her and the older man there existed a strong bond 
of sympathy—based partly on their affection for Mick. By 
the time the cab pulled to a stop Cardby had recited all the 

offirT a M y aCtS ‘ He immediately for the manager’s 

office. Morns greeted him enthusiastically. ' 

‘‘f* S 8nything unusual happened yet as far as your 

tenants are concerned?” asked Mick. “I am getting verv 
worried about them.” getting very 
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happened. Henri is reliable. Miss Wheeler, will you kindly 
remain here until I return? Thanks."’ 

The men took the lift to the third floor. All was quiet. 
Morris placed the key in the door of Number Seventy-Two. 
They entered a small porch, could see the light shining in 
the inner room since the door was partly open. Morris 
rapped his knuckles on the door. There was no reply. He 
looked at Cardby questioningly. The youngster beckoned to 
him to stand on one side. Then he pushed back the door 
with some violence, stood waiting for some sort of an on¬ 
slaught. Then he took a quick intake of breath. Some pic¬ 
tures tell a complete story. The one before Cardby's eyes 
screamed out a complete programme of facts. Clothes, 
papers, oddments were strewn all over the room, heaped on 
the floor, resting on chairs, piled on the tables. Things 
were scattered everywhere. 

‘•Obviously they staged a quick getaway,” said Cardby. 
“Let’s take a look at the other rooms.” 

Half-way across the lounge the youngster stopped, stared 
at the carpet, passed a trembling hand across his forehead, 
pointed to a door in the corner, and asked, “What room is 

that?” 

‘ The bathroom,” replied Morris. “You look paler. What’s 
the matter?” 

“Ample,” said Cardby. “Get an eyeful of that carpet, and 
work it out for yourself. The bathroom will complete the 
picture for you. Damn ’em!” 

Morris looked down and shivered. A patch of blood as 
large as a saucer stained the carpet, and further splotches 
made a trail from the centre of the lounge to the bathroom 
door. Cardby walked forward warily, pushed back the door. 
His search for Henri had ended. 

The man was lying on the bathroom floor, flat on his 
back Blood formed a small circle round his head. 1 he face 
was "deathly white, the body motionless. Cardby picked up 
the man’s wrist, felt for the pulse, placed a hand over his 
heart, and then raised Henri’s head. There was a cut across 
the back of the skull three inches long, and half an men 
wide. The youngster straightened himself, turned to Morns. 
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“You’d better telephone for an ambulance right away. He 
is still alive, but he won’t be for much longer if he doesn’t 
receive some medical treatment. Don’t use the telephone 
in here because I want to talk to your operator on the 
private switchboard.” 

The manager hurried out. Cardby immediately seized the 
receiver. 


“I don’t want to call a number, miss,” he said, "but I am 
acting for Mr. Morris, and I am most anxious to trace any 
calls that have been made to Flat 72 within the last couple 
of hours. Can you help me?” 

“Just one moment, please,” replied the operator. “There 
were two ingoing calls, and one outgoing. The first call 

came from-” Mick gasped and licked his dry lips. The 

switchboard girl had given him his own office number! That 
told him quite an amount. But he wanted more information. 
“Can you tell me whether the caller was a man or a woman? 
It is important that I should know.” 


If you are acting for Mr. Morris I can not only give you 
the reply to that, but I can give you the person’s name.” 

Mick s eyes sparkled. This sounded almost too good to be 
true. 

That certainly would be a matter of great interest,” he 
said. 

“It was Mrs. Raeburn!” announced the operator. “And 
she sounded quite excited about something. She wasn’t on 
the line for long. A few seconds later Mr. Raeburn made a 
call to a Colchester number. I haven’t the number. Sorry. 
A quarter of an hour after that there was a trunk call from 
Colchester, but I could get no reply from Flat 72. I am 
afraid that is all I can tell you.” 

“You have been magnificent, miss, and I am most grate¬ 
ful. Good-bye.” 

Thmgs were still whirling round, but at least, thought 
Mick, he now had some information into which he could set 

M c ; e m' , He v hurried down to the manager’s office, told 
Miss Wheeler briefly what had happened, and then placed 
her with another piece of work. 

“I want you to give everything in that flat a careful once¬ 
over, he said, “and don’t miss anything. Masters left the 
p ace in such a rush that he must have left a few things 
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behind that might count. As soon as you’ve finished that 
job you’d better head for the theatre and collect your 
mother. I am getting along to the office, and then I’m drag¬ 
ging out my car for a general prowl round. I wish you 
luck, angel.” 

He left the building, clambered into a cab, changed his 
mind, told the driver to wait while he stepped back to find 
the commissionaire. 

“You know Mr. and Mrs. Raeburn,” he said. “Tell me at 
what time -they left this building. I am acting for Mr. 
Morris.” 

“Eh—let me think. Mrs. Raeburn left two or three hours 
ago. She was alone. Her husband left a bit more than an 
hour ago. He was alone. I can’t help you any more, sir.” 

“I think you can. What luggage did they both carry, if 

any?” 

-Mrs. Raeburn had a small attache-case, and her husband 
had two suitcases. I put them into the taxi for him.” 

“That’s interesting. What address did he give to the 


1 iver 9 ” 

“Piccadilly Circus Tube Station, sir. Anything more you 
want to know?” 

“Any amount, but I don’t think you know the answers. 
So long. Thanks.” 

He made his first stop at the Yard, was glad to find 
Forbes was there. He pulled Tommy Morgan’s gun from 
his pocket, handed it to the inspector with the remark: 

“The bullet that killed the constable was fired from this 
gun. The murderer is in the early twenties. His name is 
Tommy Morgan. If you want the lad’s history from the 
cradle to the grave talk to Sergeant White at the Kenmng- 

ton Station. He knows the lot.” 

“Here! Wait a minute, Cardby. This is a bit sudden. I 


vant to know - 

“I’ll bet you do. So do I. During the next few hours I m 
loping to find your murderer for you. And I’m not g uai » n ' 
eeing that I’ll bring him back alive. The one person in the 
vorld I want to find more than any one else is Lomas, 
f that lad isn’t dead he can tell me plenty.” 

“I thought he was doing a job for you. Where is Lomas. 
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“Don’t give me stomach ache, Forbes. I’ve just told 
you that I want to find him. If he rings the Yard I’ll be at 
my office. But I’m not reckoning to stay there for more 
than ,five minutes. Get Sergeant White to keep an eye on 
Morgan’s home. He knows the place and Tommy may re¬ 
turn. But I don’t think he will. Send a couple of splits 
along to Frampton Mansions, Chiswick. The manager there 
will tell them what they are to do. Send another couple 
round to watch the flat of Edith Allis at 87a Maiden Lane. 
Whoever turns up there must be held. The same goes for 
anybody turning up at that Chiswick flat. Put Keeley into 
a cell until you see me again. I don’t mean that I want him 
arrested. I think that he’d be safer there than at home. 
That’s all for the moment. See that there are no slips. We 
can’t afford them.” 


Cardby did not wait for a taxi, raced under the arch, 
along the Embankment, stopped in Villiers Street to un¬ 
fasten the lock-up garage, drive out his sports car. Then he 
called at the office. He made a call to the Hampstead Hos¬ 
pital, was told that his father’s condition was fairly com¬ 
fortable, but that he had not yet regained consciousness. 

* *? ext i ob Y as not so ea sy. He telephoned his mother, 
t Id her that both he and his father were working on a 

case, that they would not be home that night. Mrs. Cardby 

?nTnv n ° C0 TT; She had served a haid apprenticeship. 
In any case Mick had no desire to break the news to his 

definfte Tnd informati °n about his father was more 
make c'prf Tu rC l f atlsf y in ^- He patted his pockets to 

glanced intn^H ^ 6 nothin £- For a " instant he 

was nale and if mirr ° r ’ He saw a sorr y Picture. His face 

pouches undt T"' Were hea ^’ there were blue 

from TiC d f And he sti " carried the trademark 

jang'er^f^n'T^ 8 ^ d °° r When the tele P hone bel1 

strides,' wondered whe e the rea i hed ^ reCeiVei * in a cou P>* 
had been waiting Pri? r tbls u was ^ break for which-he 

the instrument. * a lltt,e as he P icked U P 

“Is that Cardby and Son?” inquired a soft voice. Mick’s 
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heart missed a beat. He recognised the tones. Lomas was 
on the line. 

“It certainly is, Lomey,” he said, “and this is Mick speak¬ 
ing. I never dreamt that your voice could sound so good to 
me. Now let’s be hearing things. I’ve had the entire jitters 
about you for the past hour.” 

“I don’t want to say much, Mick. Have you got your car 
handy?” 

“Waiting outside the office now. Spill the news, and I’ll 
be away.” 

“I’ll explain when I see you. There’s not a minute to waste. 
Drive like hell to Lexden. That’s a village two miles on the 
London side of Colchester. Don’t make a rowdy entry. As 
soon as you get then? ask, or find for yourself, where Dr. 
Dailey’s house is. That’s where I’ll be.” 

“Lexden? Dr. Dailey? I’m on my way, Lomey. Hold the 
fort, lad, and if they try anything fast let ’em have it.” 

As he hastened to the car another thought was travelling 
through his brain. Lexden was two miles from Colchester 
and Geoffrey Masters had made a call to Colchester before 
he staged his fade out. Things were begmmng to add to¬ 
gether. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


ANXIOUS MOMENTS 

It was riot long before Mick made his first stop. He had 
returned to the Yard. Within two minutes he was talking 
to the night officer in charge of M.I.5—the Special Branch. 
He hadn’t much to say. 

“Your crowd must have been going scatty looking for 
those blue prints that were left behind by Contam with 
Paul Keeley, and then stolen from the safe. Within a 
couple of hours I might be able to grab the whole bunch 
behind that job. I may be able to find the blue prints. And 
I may be wanting reinforcements. You know me, you know 
that I wouldn’t spruce you. I'd like to know that about 
three or four of you Special Branch men were on hand ut 
Colchester Police Station as soon as you can get there. I 
can’t tell you any more at the moment. I am heading for 
the place myself. I’ll telephone you at Colchester.” 

The man opened his mouth, swore softly, was starting to 
speak when he noticed that Cafdby was moving towards 
the door. He said suddenly: 

.." Can } ‘“ ke y° ur word for Mick, that this is genuinely 
the goods?” 


You can, and don’t waste time thinking things out. See 
that each man is armed, and get to Colchester as quickly as 
you can. Try to attract as little attention as possible. Above 
al , remember that the crowd we want to smack into the 
cells wouldn t mind shooting a few more folk before they 
were taken. You’ll be hearing from me.” 


Cardby was cursing the traffic as he drove along Oxford 
btreet, circled round to-Gloucester Gate, passed through 
Cam en Town and put his foot down harder on the run to 
Tottenham Hale. It was with relief that he reached the 
new Southend Road, watched the speedometer waver around 
eighty as he raced to Romford. In Brentford the luck 
was against him. A traffic policeman walked over to the car 


. * -— kjvkzi iu tiie car 

witha menacing look, pulled out his pocket book. Cardby 
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slipped a card into the constable’s hands, said without 
waiting for a warning: 

“I’m in a hurry. Scotland Yard job. There’s my card. You 
might know the name. Ring the Yard if you’ve got doubts 
about it. Can I go?” 

The officer looked at the card, then at the driver, said 


curtly: 

“I’ll take a chance, but you were doing forty coming to 
this corner.” 

“Sorry. Thanks for the break. You’ll find another driver 
in a hurry coming along this way before very long. Don’t 

hold 'em up.” 

Cardby covered the eleven miles to Chelmsford in sixteen 
minutes. His journey through the villages thereafter was 
one mad rush. He slowed down after passing Marks Tey, 
travelled the three and a half miles into Lexden more slowly. 
As he reached the outskirts of the village he looked at his 
watch He had covered the fifty miles in exactly an hour 
and a quarter. And behind him he had left a stream of 
cursing motorists, drivers who were certain that the night 
had released a maniac on the roads. Two local youths stood 
talking on the pavement ^beside a small shop. Cardby drew 

to a stop by their side. . 

“Mind telling me where I find Dr. Daileys, he inquired. 

“There’s a lane turning to the right a hundred yards 
away from here, mister, and the doctor’s house is the 


second on the left . 9 , 

Cardby thanked the youths, remembered something else. 

asked if he could park his car for a few minutes in the 

V1 “L?ave it in the lane,” said the spokesman. “Nobody ever 
goes down that way so you’ll be safe enough. ’ 

Mick did not relish the idea, but speed meant everything. 

- - -r — -as 

the drhvhig-seat o£ the car, pi,an g ed his 

the car, U- — the 
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lane. He soon found the house. It lay back a distance from 
the lane. There was only one light showing. The gravel 
scrunched slightly under his feet as he walked up the drive. 

He rapped lightly on the door, did not have to wait 
for long. Lomas pulled back the door slightly, said nothing, 
admitted him to the hall, and showed him into a room on 
the left. It was unoccupied. 

“Thank God, you’ve come, Mick!" said the Yard man. “I 
was getting a bit nervy in case anything happened before 
you arrived.” 

“All right, Lomey. It looks as though we’ve come to the 
end of the trail. And I won’t be sorry to call it a day. 
Let’s be hearing things." 

“I’m not going into many details, Mick. There isn’t time." 

“Before you start, Lomey, is there any chance that they 
can give us the slip while you’re doing your spot of 
explaining?" 

“I don’t think so. They are all in a house fifty yards 
farther down the road, and the lane is a cul-de-sac. I don’t 
know where you left your car but it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
to turn it across the lane so that the way is blocked. But 
you can fix that in a minute." 

“All right. Let’s get the facts first, and arrange things 
afterwards." 

I parked myself in an alley near that warehouse. I 
couldn t see any light in the place, and there was no sign 
of life there. If it had not \)een that you gave me the tale 
I d have thought I was on a wild goose chase. I waited 
until I was starved through. Then, just when I was think¬ 
ing of taking a stroll, a car pulled up about fifty yards 
away from the warehouse, and a woman got out. I man¬ 
aged to get a bit nearer, but couldn’t see her very well. 
What I could see was plenty. She stared round for a while, 
wasn’t in any hurry to make a move, and then she spoke 
to the driver. After that she headed towards the ware¬ 
house, and I could see that she knew her way around. I 

saw her vanish through a side door. So I took another look 
at the car. 

“I was a bit surprised, Mick. I saw it was one of the 
Lettus Cars. You know the ones—‘Name your distance. Fair 

W: 
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Price. Lettus Drive.’ Once I spotted that I did things in 
more than a bit of a hurry. I sidled up to the driver, took 
a look at him. He was in their official uniform, looked a 
* dead straight sort of lad. I showed my warrant card to 
him, asked him what instructions he had got. He was a 
bit awkward for a few seconds, and then I made him snap 
into it. He told me that he had to take a party about fifty 
miles out of Town. He said the lady had just gone to 
collect the other passengers. 

“You needn’t guess what I did. You’d have done the same, 
Mick. I whipped off my hat .and coat, yanked the lad out 
of the driving-seat, made him hand over his uniform coat, 
his overcoat, and his uniform cap. I handed my gear to 
him, told him that I would accept full and entire responsi¬ 
bility for anything that happened. Told him to get back to 
his firm, and keep his mouth shut on the way. He didn’t 
take it very kindly, but I said a few more words to him, 
and told him about what might happen if he didn’t act 
reasonably. That seemed to settle the issue. He was going 
away when I asked him if he was sure that they hadn t 
given him the destination. He said all he knew was that 
he had to take the lady to Priory Road, pick up two more 
fares, and then take a trip about fifty miles out of London. 
That was near enough for me. 


“I tipped my chauffeur’s cap towards him, and got behind 
the wheel. He vanished. I had to wait for best part of 
five minutes. There wasn’t much for me to think about, i 
wanted to send a message to you, but I dare not get out of 
the car. Then the woman ambled along with her boy friends. 
She was very curt, told me that she wanted me to drive as 
nuickly as I could to Colchester. The men with her were 
wrapped up round the faces and I couldn’t see much of 

AiS-jrsriTA 

s. = 

too heavily to risk taking chances. 

“I'm damned glad you didn't, Lomey. That tvould have 
ruined everything.” 
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“That’s what I thought. I could hear them muttering in 
the back of the car, but couldn’t hear what was being said. 
And I dare not look at them. When we got about half a 
TO ;i e outside this village the woman poked her head out of 
the s v_~dndow, and called to me. I slowed down, and she 
directed me to this lane. Once I stopped outside the house 
I’d only got one thought in my head. I wanted to get away 
before she took another look at my. pan, and then blew the 
lid off. She asked me what the fare was. I took a blind 
guess and told her it was three pounds. She gave me four 
quid, told me to remember that part of a chauffeur’s job was 
to hear nothing, see nothing, say nothing. When the three 
of ’em started walking up the drive I saw the front door 
open, and a man and woman came along to meet them. T 
could see them quite well.” 

“That’s the stuff to give ’em. What were they like, 
Lomey?” 

“The woman Wasn’t fall, and she wore spectacles. I’d say 
she was in the late twenties. The lad with her was younger. 
He didn’t look more than a kid. He walked with a conceited 
swagger, and had an idea that he was a swell dresser. He 
looked to me like an East-Ender.” 

“This is getting better and better. I know both of ’em. 
What sort of woman was the one you drove? Did you see 
her pretty clearly?” 

I couldn’t say I did. She was ten years older than the 
woman who was waiting for her. I think she had blue eyes. 
The two men were miles apart. One of them was a smart 
bloke in the early thirties, and the other was untidily 
dressed, walked with a bit of a crouch, and seemed to me 
to be on the debit side of fifty.” 

“Oh lady be good! I can see the entire outfit forming. 
And then?” 

. dl »° Ve aWay as ^ uickl y as I c °uld, dumped the car in a 
field about three hundred yards along the road, left the 

coat and cap in the car, bought a cheap hat and Wkintosh 
at the local shop, and headed down the lane again. The 
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first thing I wanted was a telephone. I saw the wires 
attached to this house, and decided to chance my arm. The 
luck was still with me. Old Doc Dailey is a retired medical 
man, and one of the best scouts I have ever met. I told 
him a bit of my story, and he handed me the freedom of the 
house, couldn't possibly have been more helpful. That’s when 
I rang you. 


“A few minutes after I'd talked to you I was out in the 
lane again when a taxi pulled up outside the place where I 
dumped the people. A man got out. He bent over the head¬ 
lamps to count his change. I could see him better than I 
would have done in daylight. And I had seen him before! 
It was Geoffrey Masters, a solicitor bloke from Town. I 
knew that he must have come by train, and taken a local 
cab. Otherwise he wouldn’t have been searching for change. 
After that I came back to this place, settled down in one 
of the side bedrooms, and stared out of the window to keep 
an eye on the lane. Doctor Dailey joined me, and added one 
or two bits and pieces to the general information. He told 
me that the house down the lane had changed hands two or 
three months ago. It had been bought by a young woman. He 
described her. It was the little piece with the spectacles. He 
told me that the house had been very little used. But get 
an earful of this, Mick. 


"He told me that in the early hours of this morning— 
from what he said it would be about a couple of hours after 
the stick-up at Keeley’s place—a car pulled up outside the 
house. He was curious since the hour was so unusual for 
people to be about. He saw the woman with the spectacles 
Lt out of the car. She had a man with her. From the 
vague description he could give I’d take a bet the man was 
the bloke who arrived alone by the local cab. And that, 
Mick, is about all that can be said. So what’s the next move. 


"Lomey, you’ve done a magnificent job of work. And we 
won't forget the doctor for the helping hand. It was damned 
good of him. Something tells me that the people won t stay 
fn that house for long. The heat is turned on every° n * 
'em, and Fd take a guess that they’ve gathered for the final 
payout before they say good-bye to each other for ever. If 


.i 
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my hunch is right it means that we haven’t got any time to 
waste. You realise, Lomey, that there are at least four men 
and two women in that house who will fight all the way to 
the graveside?” 

“I know they’re killers, Mick. Still, count me in this party. 
I’ve never been a quitter, and I’m not going to start now. 
.What’s it to be?” 

“Nothing for a short time—unless they break cover. If 
they make a move we’ll have to make a fight of it, and take 
a chance.” 

“I can’t see very much point in waiting. What’s the big 
idea, Mick?” 

“I’ve arranged for three or four Special Squad men to 
give us a hand. I said I’d telephone them at Colchester Police 
Station. I don’t think they’ll be there yet so we’ll wait. I’m 
beginning to think that you picked the right place when you 
fastened on the doctor’s house. We may be needing his ser¬ 
vices before long.” 

“Special Squad, eh? This sounds like a real family party. 
Is there any one in that mob you want yourself, Mick?” 

“All of ’em,” said Mick, “but you want that young kid 
mostly. He shot the policeman. All the others are in the 
same tangle. I’ll give a ring to Colchester just on the off 
chance. They may have arrived.” 

He had chosen the moment well. As the bell rang in the 
police station four men from the Special Squad walked into 

e room. They, too, had had a dizzy journey. The inspector 
m charge listened to the brief instructions as Mick said: 

“Come along to a village called Lexden two miles out of 

o Chester. You’ll find a narrow lane on the left as you 
come into the village. You can’t mistake it because thirty 
yards aiong the lane my car will be stretched across it to 
b ock the way. Do the same with your car, but turn out all 
your lights before you turn it round. We will meet you.” 

The two young men stared at each other, and sighed. They 
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had faced more than one tough spot together. Mick patted 
his pockets, said: 

“Come along, Lomey. We’ll meet the other boys, and then 
make a start.” 

“I’m ready, laddy. I hope you haven’t got one of your 
insane ideas drifting round in your head. This job is too 
dangerous for anything like that. Just stay with the bunch 
of us, and we’ll be all right.” 

“We’ll talk about that when the squad men arrive,” said 
Cardby ambiguously. “Never try to take people as cunning 
as that bunch by doing just what they expect. That’s a sure 
road to suicide, Lomey.” 

The men did not wait in the lane for long. The quartet 
from the squad waved to them, turned their car to block 
the way out of the lane. The inspector strode forward, 
shook Mick by the hand, asked: 

“And I hope for your sake this isn’t a false alarm, 
Cardby.” 

“Don’t worry about that. You can praise Lomas for fixing 
this job. He tailed the people to a house along the lane. 
There are four men and two women. That means there are 
six folk in the place who’ll shoot at the first person they 
see. I’ve met ’em. They are tough.” 

“So are we!” said the inspector. “What do you propose we 
should do?” 

“Surround the house, close in on it, and then hope for the 
best,” said Lomas. “They are too dangerous to handle in' 
any other way.” 

“With part of that I agree. Here’s my scheme of action. 
Lomas will come along the lane with me, point out the house. 
Then he will come back to you four. I’d suggest that two of 
you take the front of the house, one takes the back, and one 
stays in the lane in case of any accidents. Lomas, I’d like 
you to find your own way into the house independently. 
It’ll be risky but I know you’re not yellow.” 
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“I’ll do that if you can see any advantage in it,” said 
Lomas. 

“I can,” said Mick. “I’d like them to concentrate on the 
men at the back and front. They’d never expect a couple 
to be in the house. That means that they might be knocked 
off their feet by surprise.” 

“Two men in the house, Mick? You said I was to try that 
game.” 

“I know. But I’m going first. I want you to give me five 
minutes so that I can worm my way in. Then give Lomas 
three or four minutes so that he can break in. The rest of 
it I leave to you. Suit everybody?” 

likTthat” me ’” L ° mas ' feared y° u ’ d get a mad i4ea 


“Don’t worry, little one. We’ll make a start. I don’t want 

you four to hurry. That might easily upset the whole partv. 
So take your time.” 

Lomas and Mick stepped quietly along the lane. A crescent 
'21 thro ” ,n e » dim light through a belt of trees on 

whispered: " ’ Tbe Yard man *° UChed Mick ’ s 

you^Mick.*” ‘ h ° USe the ° ne you want ' Bcst of '»<* to 

wa^ds^tL^wb? his , sh °“ lder ’ moved forward quietly to- 
disturbing a rn f T** 0 ' He dec,ded ,hat he wouldn't risk 
it. Instantly L “""I ab ° Ut C ' imb "'S over 

the grass verge Th» ' 8 ‘' aVel drive ' walked “'one 

stairs room He n ! WSS °" e light dining-in an up- 

wall, and edged hi^f ° Side ° f the house ’ felt for thc 
the place. Then rl ^ U " tU he -ached the back of 

of french window, m ° re cheerfuk He -Bhted a pair 
used the jemmy without’^ °“ t * Sardcn room - He 

more than speed Ths lT 1 "" 8 ' Sl '®' would count 1or 
He waited for a wW, e nl ? OPa " ed a faint 
-rn. He dashed his ti^"E£ &££££ 
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off the light. Opening the door gently, he stepped into a 
passage. Now he could hear the muffled murmur of voices. 
They came from a room farther along the passage. Mick 
tiptoed towards it. The voice became louder. He realised 
that the growing noise was not caused by the growing near¬ 
ness of the speakers. One, two or three of them were 
shouting. The youngster frowned. He could not work this 
out at all. He drew nearer to the room. 

Suddenly a powerful voice screamed out: 

“You dirty, lousy double-crosser! This is what I do with 
scabs.” 

The loud crash of a revolver shot vibrated through the 
quiet house 1 






CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

GRANDSTAND FINISH 

• 

A horrible, high-pitched, hysterical scream followed the 
shot. Cardby heard the thump as a body struck the floor. 
Before he could move there was a loud-voiced curse, another 
shot, another scream. It seemed as though all hell was let 
loose. Mick was momentarily stunned. He knew that the 
shots would bring the Special Squad men into the house on 
the run. They would be certain that he was trapped in the 
nnddle of a gun-battle. Even while he was wondering what 
to do the door of the room farther along the passage was 
ung back wth a crash, and a dark figure rushed towards 
Cardby. He could not identify the person. 

"“thing; As far as the youngster was con- 
cerned, all the people in that room could be treated in the 

he m ro .Th 7 ; SWUng the lead - Iade n truncheon once Before 
““ d f n . k u e a r in thc figure was tailing away from Mm 

oTof n ?he to pS y fl ° 0r ' That ’ a ‘ any latC - Was ™ of them' 

ehfiek 0 s h and Sh wL S0Unded f , r ° m Within tha toom. Groans, 
helrd the rusT of fJT Z° St r0ckcd the house. Cardby 

hesitated no longer HoMmI I* 1 ’® ° Utside - and ha 

hand, he took one deep breatf a “tomat,c in his right 

d0 °Ho i ist t ^ ee S ‘ rideS and dasiad into the" ™1“" *° th ° 
shoot “ “ e hands! '' he polled. “Up with ’em. or I’ll 

pitchtrv^VbunercrLsheT 3 ? 6 ^ 30 " 1 ' 0 " 0 With a hi S h ~ 

above Cardby’s shoulder He i' n ° ? e wal1 an Inch or two 
Morgan crouched against thl h . ,ppe T d round » sighted Tommy 
^ saw the maniacl! eyes * fraCti0n ° f a seco " d 

face, the gun in the kilW^t clobbering mouth, the pallid 

Tommy Morgan i&d a ven"th * tD ° k 3 “ap-ahot. 

heaven. He stored at MirW have reach ed high 

his gun clattered on th^ floo f r° r h an with odd ***?• 

stomach, and he hit the r«rn * 5 ands fold ed across his 
explosion. Cardby^ There Was another 

his right knee through hit *! \ S - tab of pain shot from 
He fired a 5* hlS bod y hls head. 

-top those gnna you,” Then 
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ho saw a gun held in a hand that was uncannily steady 
He ducked, caught a glimpse of Connie Masters’ white face 

waU n at the^iS; Tv at T * S a bul,et -acked into th" 
thJ • slde ° f h, f ne <*- He missed. Suddenly he saw 

he gun jump from her hand, arrive on the floor. She 

starred aS „ blo ^ d , be ? an to flow from her wrist. Mick was 
staggered. He had aimed at her chest! 


Re sweived out of his position, had a chance to lodk round 
ie loom. He could see a man and a woman through the 
smoke haze. As he looked the woman dashed forward like 
a uirncane, crashed into Cardby, threw him off balance. He 
bought the end had come. Ten feet away stood Curly Mere¬ 
dith a gun in his hand, his lips set in a tight line. The 
woman rushed through the open door. Cardby was twisting 
to pursue her, remembered the grim presence of Curly 
Meredith, whipped round again. 


Then he received the biggest shock of the evening. Mere¬ 
dith threw the gun on the floor towards Mick, gave the 
youngster a singular twisted smile and shouted: 

“Catch that Jezebel, Cardby. I’ll be waiting he-e when 
you come back. Don’t let her get away.” 


The youngster started for the door, too stunned by the 
sudden turn of events to act other than automatically. And 
he had been told that Curly Meredith was tough. Tough? 
He was the yellowest person in the whole bunch. Mick saw 
the woman dashing towards the end of the passage. He 
heard the Squad men battering at the heavy front door. His 
leg was paining like hell. He wondered if he could catch 
the flying woman before the stiffness started to set in. Leav¬ 
ing the men to batter at the door, he hobbled along the 
passage. The woman slid back the bolt on a back door, 
vanished from sight. 


Cardby hesitated, wondered whether she was waiting for 
him around a corner. He hurried on again. The sweat of 
agony was pouring down his face. Things were swirling 
before his eyes. He felt faint. Outside the cold air refreshed 
him for a moment. He could hear the woman’s voice as she 
screamed again and again: 

“Peter! Peter! Don’t leave me! Where are you? Peter! 
Peter!” 


Suddenly he saw the dark shadow of her figure as she 
passed a white-washed outhouse. He fired a shot in front 
of her to check the run. She stopped abruptly. Cardby saw 
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a flash of flame, heard the thunder of a revolver shot, knew 
only too well that he had been the target. If only he could 
catch her before she reached the belt of trees behind the 
house. His limp became worse, the pain more and more 
intense. He feared that each stride would bring him to the 
ground with a crash. Finally he stood still, called out to her: 
“Stand still or I’ll fire. Drop that gun or I’ll kill you!” 

“Peter! Peter!” bawled the woman again. “Where are 
you, Peter?” 

Cardby balanced his right hand over his left forearm. Ho 
could see the dark form twenty-five or thirty feet away. 
Again he called to her: 

“Here’s your last chance! Stand still and drop that gun 
or I’ll let you have it.” 

The r,f L ^ SW ^ r was anothcr blinding crash from the woman’s 
l h \ s * ,me Mick hesitated no longer. He knew that he 
couldn t follow the woman, had no desire to see her vanish 
into the belt of trees. He aimed at her legs, pulled the 
trigger. A howl of pam rose in the night. He hobbled for- 

T,f/ d .-?K- he 5 er swayin £ towards the ground. As no 
got within a few feet of her he snapped out: 

Drop r< it!” hat &Un ’ ^ 1 filG aga ' n ^ W ° n t be at your ,C S S 

she h crie?iX' d and ‘ hreW ,hC gU ” * 0 ' Vards him Tl «" 

“Where are you, Peter? Come and help mo, Peter ” 

sg svas 

dition in xvhi.h V ■ j ? Ca,dby was in » perfect con- 

taking out of him know what the effort was 

lureUfd back owardslhe' ho ” S t'" “ Cracked '«*■ 
flowing before hTT eves ^ ” ba ? ne, s ° { colours were 

in his stomach and fe f ling of nausea was swelling 

Through the darkness hn ^ seemedto wav <? beneath him. 

Cardby eould onl v t OP W ^ Shing towards him 

to hold the gun y stea d ilv s ho S „t a eH b,Ur - Hc “* his «ed 
very distant: y> shouted ,n a v °>ce that sounded 
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in your pocket. The party is finished. All we’ve got to do 
now is older the coffins.” 

As he drew nearer he noticed, for the first time, that Mick 
was swaying like a leaf in the wind. He gripped him by 
the arm. 

“What’s the matter, laddie? Don't tell me that they got 
you. What is it?” 

“Somebody who couldn’t see straight shot me in the legs,” 
said Mick. 

“Put your arm round my shoulder,” said Lomas anxiously, 
“and I’ll take you back to the house. Come along, you old 
warhorse!” 

Cardby felt more than weak, utterly devilled up. He stag¬ 
gered along with the Yard man’s support. Suddenly all the 
lights in the house were turned on. A Special Branch man 
came to meet them. 

“Fifty yards back there in the grounds,” said Mick, “you’ll 
find a woman lying on the ground. I had to shoot her 
through the leg. Don’t take any chances; but I think yoti’ll 
find her quite harmless.” 


They stumbled along the passage. Two of the Special 
Branch men were bending over a still form lying at the side 
of the stairs. One of them looked up and grinned at Mick, 
pointed to the unconscious man. 


“Funny,” he said, “that the toughest member of the entire 
outfit should pass out without being hit once. I reckon frig 
must have caused him to faint. Yet that isn’t like Pet> 
Moss. I thought he’d die fighting even if all the othe 
turned yellow.” - ' f 

Cardby stared at the dark-haired man on 'the floor affti 
smiled. He took the rubber truncheon from his pocket, 
showed it to the men. 


i 


“I reckon a lot depends on what you call a fright,” he 


said. “I’d call it a considerable scare if anybody gave me a 
helluva crack across the head with this Corporal Dunlop— 
and that’s what I handed out to Peter Moss. I don’t think 
he’ll come round for a while.” 


“We hadn’t thought of anything like that,” said the in¬ 
spector. “We were looking for blood and a bullet wound. 
Lucky that you creased him before he grabbed his gun. He’d 
have let you have it.” 

“He had his gun,” said Lomas, 
from the side of the fallen man. 


picking up the revolver 
“I reckon C§rdby’s bet 
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was the best one after all. When Peter Moss stampeded 
from that room with a gun in his hand he never dreamt 
that there was anybody outside. If Mick hadn’t got into the 
house first Peter Moss would have made a clean getaway.” 

The men from the Special Branch nodded their agreement. 
A moment later Tibby Archer was helped into the passage. 
She took a quick look at the recumbent figure on the floor, 
muttered: “Peter, my Peter,” and then sank slowly to the 
floor. 

“She almost tripped over him while she was looking for 
him,” said Mick. “Of course, she couldn’t see in the dark. 
I’ll take a last look at the ruins, and then I’ll get Dr. 
Dailey to take a look at my leg.” 

The inspector noticed the blood-soaked trousers for the 
first time, started to extend his sympathy. Cardby didn’t 
wait for it. A surprise was waiting for him when he en¬ 
tered the room. Curly Meredith was on the floor. So was 
Connie Masters. The girl was moaning, holding her side. 
Meredith lay with open eyes, compressed lips. Blood was 
streaming from a gaping wound in his chest. Cardby was 
no medical man. But he could see that the tide of life was 
running out for Curly Meredith. 

“Did he try to shoot it out with you lads?” asked the 
mystified Cardby. 

No, was the reply. “He caught it as we were coming in. 

He never had a chance, and we couldn’t help him until it 
was too late.” 


“He never had a gun,” declared Cardby. “He threw his 
and h ? d surrendered. What on earth hap- 

Who s?ot dUh did mC “ damnCd S °° d turn ' 

“Just a minute, Cardby,” said Meredith softly. “I can 

you leavTt^ y ° Ur qu K estion for y° u - While I was watching 
the eon TM w° m that jeZGbel on the floor there picked up 
lnd I diH^ V OUt .° f hGr hand ’ he,d * in her left hand, 
feet awav f * h S Until she wasn>t ™re than three 

chest I i/r ^ T i ien She let me have through the 

me See that g TSl Now * ou can P lease 

this Sh , Q deserves to. She caused all 

now ” been for her we’d all have been all right 
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and one of you other men. Curly, I’m sorry that I had to 
shoot Tommy in the guts. I couldn’t help it. It was him or 
me. I had the lucky break.” 

Cardby knew that Morgan was on the way to the ceme¬ 
tery. There could be no doubt about that. Even as he 
glanced at him he was certain that the youth would never 
reach the hospital. The slug had torn straight through his 
stomach. Meredith grinned wanly. 

‘‘I’m not blaming you, Cardby. He’d have killed a lot 
more folk if you hadn’t got him, and he was built to die 
with his boots on. If I hadn’t picked him up somebody else 
would. Still, I should never have given the kid a gun. It 
turned him into a madman.” 

‘‘Better tell me the truth,” said Mick. Lomas pulled over 
a chair, placed it so that Cardby could sit down. “Come 
along. Curly. You might as well clear your slate. Before 
he starts will one of you dump that woman outside? She's 
not dying and she’s making a helluva row.” 

Connie Masters was placed in the passage. Curly Mere¬ 
dith twisted his head painfully. A cushion was placed behind 
him. It seemed to ease the pain. But no human hand could 
still that flow of blood. 

“It started off as a genuine stick-up as far as I was con¬ 
cerned,” said Curly. “I was told the layout by Phillip Gray 
and Peter Moss. All we had to do was pull out the guns, 
take all the sparklers and the money and grab what was in 
the safe. Peter and Phillip had cased the job so easily that 
it sounded simple. They said that Keeley dare not squeal 
about it. They said their main interest was in the stuff in 
the safe, that if I could fix everything they’d give me a 
thousand, all the sparklers and all the ready cash, so long 
as they had the papers from the safe. That sounded pretty 
good to me. The job was offered to me at ten o’clock in the 
morning—the morning before we pulled the stroke. They 
asked me to grab another gunman to join in. 

“I don’t know many. They’re scarce in England. Then 
young Tommy Morgan bumped into me, wanted a job. I 
knew it was nothing in the line of a kid like that, but I 
only wanted to put on a face, so I collected him. I never 
dreamt that the crazy young fool would shoot that copper. 
It was fixed that I should arrange things through Phil 
Gray. I told him that I always used a pub down Kennington 
way called the White Rose, and that the waiter was a pal 
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of mine. Moss was very anxious that we shouldn’t talk to¬ 
gether, so we fixed things. I told Gray that if I fixed 
someone to lend a hand on the job I’d get the waiter at the 
pub to hand him a menu with turtle soup on it if he went 
in there at lunchtime and asked the waiter what was on 
the menu. 


“That was settled on, and then Moss got a bright idea. He 
said he wasn't positive whether the stroke was to be pulled 
that night or not because he didn’t know whether what he 
wanted would be in the safe. He tore a three-halfpenny 
stamp off an envelope addressed to him, handed it to Phil 
Gray, told him to leave it with the waiter at the pub that 
night if everything was all right. I told him not to do it 
like that, but to show it to the waiter and take it with him. 
I didn’t want folk watching me. The waiter told me the tale 
about it. Gray had shown him the stamp, and for fun the 
waiter put it in a powder compact he’d pinched from the 
barmaid. That was a bit of foolery. 


Most of the rest of it you know. What you don’t know 
only came as news to me since I got down here. When I 
!> e Ja in / I ^ ters ’ office > Cardby, I was picked up by Moss 

that tm'F *. h ?i warehouse - He told me plenty. It seemed 
i e ?" told °? cal1 at Masters’ place for the final 

F„ the m t hat Masters an(J h j s damne(J j 

Printed he bad i y i bU V didn ’ 1 know «" ‘hen that they’d 
Fw i?l d t , h ?, !’° k ‘ caboosh - Connie Masters was the hie 

shot behind the lot of it. I didn’t know until then that ,hf 

wet G /r“ y m ° rni "S- 11 -ent "d that t 

might talk c n Tr 3 . e r.tn et y° u - and she thought he 
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us the tale about her fol x.T° Ut ' Conme Masters told 
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your father. He fell for it. She followed him to the office. 
When she saw you come out she knew that things had gone 
wrong. So she walked in with a gun in her hand. They 
bundled your father into a car. Tommy Morgan man¬ 
handled him and cracked him over the dome. Then they 
threw him out of the car. 

“When I got down here I knew that the roof was going 
to come off. A row started between Moss and Connie. He 
reckoned he ought to go fifty-fifty on the money for those 
papers because he and Tibby had done most of the work 
She said that if she hadn’t arranged the whole thing there 
wouldn’t be anything for anybody. I butted in and wanted 
to know where the sparklers were. There was an all-round 
row. After that things became a bit quieter. I knew thin 
as soon as Geoff Masters got here there was going to be u 
helluva shindy. There was. 

“Moss wanted five thousand for his share of the cvi 
Masters told him he’d be lucky to get two. The balloor 
went soaring up. I was ready to make a break for it. Then 
Moss called Masters a lousy double-crosser. Before anybody 
realized what was happening, Peter drew a gun and gave 
Masters all that was coming to him. Take a look at it.’’ 

There was no need for a second look. Masters had a 
small neat hole dead centre between the eyes. “Connie 
screamed, fired at Moss. He called to Tibby and started for 
the door. You came in, and after that things were a bit ol' 
a blur. I saw you take Morgan, but it was only right that 
you should. He'd have got you the second time. Then I 
saw Connie taking deliberate aim at you. I hate the sight 
of you, Cardby, but I’m a funny bloke. I’d be damned if I 
was going to let a blasted spy shoot down an Englishman. 
So I shot her through the wrist. She cleared out of the 
room. And this is what she did for me. And that’s that.’’ 


“Where are the papers. Curly?’’ asked Mick quietly. There 
was a slight film forming over his eyes. “And where are the 
sparklers?’’ 

“In those two suitcases Masters brought along with him. 
„ reckon this is the end of the road for me, Cardby, and I'm 
not worrying. See that Connie swings for murdering Gray 
and me. See that Moss takes his for killing Masters. You 
can take Tibby for a score of things. But I don’t blame her 
for doping Contam. He was a damned old fool, and he < 
asked for it. I reckon you can leave Morgan and me to iook 
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after ourselves. Neither of us will see to-morrow. So-long, 
Cardby.” 

“Good-bye, Curly,” said the youngster, holding his hand 
firmly. “Thanks for what you did for me. I reckon there’s 
somebody above us who’ll be remembering that when you 
come to have your record balanced. You may be a, crook, 
Curly, but we could do . . .” 

Mick s voice tailed off as he rose to his feet. Tears were 
In his eyes. Meredith’s head lolled back against the cushion. 
A man walked in to say that the ambulance was waiting. 
Mick looked round the shambles in the room, waved a hand 
towards the figures. 

“The man outside and the woman out there you can save 
for the gallows. The youngster and this man are dead. Do 
your damndest for this man here; he might have a dog’s 
chance; Don’t spare anything. And send the bill along to 
Mick Cardby. Lomas, let's leave the Special Branch men to 
clear up the odds and ends. I’d like you to drive me to 

n?'n n V • i 001710 ^ ,on £ t0 see Wayne when my leg’s better, 
tell him, boys, that the papers in the suitcase come from 
me. That s my job finished.” 

L° m 4| walked along the lane with his arm round Cardby. 

They turned the ear. The Yard man looked at the half, 
fainting youngster, said: 

Whereabouts in town dd you want me to take you, Mick?" 

bedf TlMofn id aL A V° r a 1>rivate 100m "'itu two 

aSn He , - ld man - Ma >' be 1 Ci,n 'each him to laugh 

Cfrly Me“ediTh Ah" P u“. y badiy hurt - ^ey. Poor old 
y edith. Ah, well it seems to me that life takes . . ” 

shfulde'r 3 M d ick° Cardt' 7^ hCad f °" °" thc Yard man's 
ouiaer. Mick Cardby had passed out in a faint! 


THE END 
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